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“*50”’ Torpedo— 
Touring Car 
Price $2,700—5 or 7 Passengers 
Complete Equipment—Absolutely | 


, 3! 

















A Greater ]fte-Stat Is Born! 


Fully Equipped 7-Passenger ‘50’? Even MORE Wonderful Than Parent ‘‘40.”’ 





Big New $2,700 


INTER-STATE ‘50’ Torpedo Touring Car Answers Insistent Demand for Car of INTER- 
STATE ‘‘40’’ Quality, With Added Power and Passenger Capacity. 


The new wonder of our factory, the 
Inter-State ‘50°’ fully equipped Torpe- 
do-Touring Car, is the result of our 
three years’ experience with the ever- 
growing throng of Inter-State custom- 
ers, rnany of whom have expressed a 
wish for a larger, more powerful car 
than our “40,” ne car that won the 
Inter-State reputation for high-grade 
automobile value at the price that 
should be paid. 

Today we present the Inter-State 
50°’ with its vast energy, its comfort- 
able roominess and elegance of design, 
combined with the quiet deportment 
and all the other splendid Inter-State 
characteristics, inherited from the ex- 
cellent parent stock. 

This car, that a year ago was clamored 
for by thousands of Inter-State enthusi- 
asts, is today a reality—a proven sensa- 
tion. We havestarted supplying our ad- 
vance orders with this truly wonderful 
work of modern motor car building. 


New Standard of Value 


$2,700 is the price of the 50.”’ For 
such a sum we are able to put the very 
best of everything into this car. More 
can be paid, but greater motor car value 
cannot be purchased. $2,700 is the 
fair, sane and logical price. This in- 
cludes full equipment that would cost 
you several hundreds of dollars extra. 


Inter-State Automobile Co., Muncie, Ind. 


Boston, Mass., 153 Massachusetts Avenue; Omaha, Neb., 310 South Eighteenth Street 59 


Branches: 


Marvelous Beauty and Power 


are shown in its artistic body lines, its 
powerful soft-purring engine, its roomy 
interior which comfortably seats either 
5 or 7 passengers. Every good feature 
of the new car has been tested and 
proven in the parent, the $1,750 * 40.”’ 


The Inter-State Policy 


Here let us say that it has kept us 
busy supplying the demand for our vars 
since the first few we produced three 
years ago. We have never been big ad- 
vertisers —never has there been any ne- 
cessity for our creating a greater demand 
than we could supply. 

We have simply progressed in 
quiet way—no fireworks—no 
testing carefully and slowly each car 
that leaves our factory. Too much haste 
would harm our cars—would react upon 
us. In some localities the Inter-State 
predominates—more Inter-States than 
there are any two makes of cars. In 
other places the Inter-State is less ex- 
tensively known for the simple reason 
that we have not had enough cars to de- 
velop and supply those particular fields. 


our 
noise — 


Four More Acres Floor Space 
Now we have more factory capacity. 
The popularity of our big-value-and- 
sane-price idea has demanded four 
acres additional factory floor space. 


Both ‘*40”’ and ‘*50"’ models are now 
being manufactured in our factory in 
quantities sufficient to fill the increased 
demand for the highest motor car qual- 
ity at fair and reasonable cost. 


The Inter-State “50” at $2,700 
Includes Full Equipment 


~ Full Equipment’? with us means 
that when you buy this “50” car it is 
completely equipped—nothing more 
needed. You purchase in the new “‘50”’ 
for $2,700 the utmost motoring luxury. 
‘Full equipment” consists of silk mohair 
top, wind shield, two extra seats, horn, 
speedometer and clock, black enameled 
Solar lamps with finest, most powerful 
lenses, combination oil and electric dash 
and tail lamps, Prest-o-lite tank, tire 
irons, completely filled tool box, extra 
demountable rim, foot and robe rail. 


Comprehensive Catalog for You 


The new catalog tells the complete story 
of the ‘‘50’s’’ phenomenal value—the best buy 
in motordom today. Use coupon reminder 
below or mail a card to secure this beautiful 
catalog. Tearing out the coupon will insure 
your remembering to ask for the valuable 
book. 


See us at the automobile shows: 


New York—Madison Square Garden, Bal- 


No. 201. 
Chicego—Coliseum Annex, P 1. 
Boston—Spaces 136 and 142. 


cony, 


Licensed under 
Selden Patent 
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Model 30A nter State 40” 
FE»: 

5-Passenger Touring Car—Price $1,750 











Touring Cars 


ee A Reminder ae 


Inter-State Automobile Co., Muncie, Ind. 


Send me your free catalog. 
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IN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S ° 
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Our Guide for Buyers 


The season of Automobile Shows is here. An excellent chance for careful com- 
parisons, as the cars stand almost side by side. The multitude of cars and the 
claims of salesmen are confusing—especially to first-time buyers. So here follow 
a few points which may be used as standards when selecting and buying. 

First, learn if a car has proved itself a good machine, considered purely as a 
machine. Service in the hands of owners and performance in contests are the 
only absolute proofs. This test will eliminate some. 

There are many good cars nowadays, mechanically considered. After you have 
settled on several that are, in your opinion, of about equal merit as machines, 
compare them from other viewpoints. 

Beauty first. There is beauty of line and beauty of finish, and beauty in a 
motor car is deeper than paint. It goes down to the materials and the construc- 
tion. It means something in addition to eye-delight. 

Then look carefully to the matter of comfort—comfort for the passengers and 
comfort for the driver. Comfort and mere bigness don’t necessarily go together. 

During demonstrations note how the cars treat you when going over rough 
spots; note how you feel after riding for an hour in different cars; note whether 
the seats have springs in them, whether they are tilted; whether the cushion 
fits your back and shoulders or not. 

Observe the springs on different cars, how they act when called into play. 
Observe how bodies are suspended, whether they hang between the axles or 
whether the tonneau seat is high over the rear axle. Note whether the cars 
are resilient—or harsh. 

Sit behind the steering wheels of other cars. Note whether your position there is 
comfortable--whether the gear shift lever and the emergency brake lever are near 
at hand or whether you must stoop over to reachthem. Note the position of the 
pedals, of the throttle and the accelerator. Anddothe same with the Chalmers car. 

Look carefully to the four main factors of safety: frame, wheels, steering con- 
nections, brakes. You cannot examine these with too much care. Examine the 
refinements—the wood in dash and door strips and body; the levers, the pedals, 
the door handles and locks, the floor coverings, foot rests and all the other ‘‘little 
things.’’ See what they are like on other cars. Then on the Chalmers. 

Scrutinize the workmanship on the chassis of the Chalmers. Look at the 
motor, see what a neat, clean job it is. Then note the simplicity in the design 
of the car from end to end. 

Comparison with all other cars has sold more Chalmers than all our advertising. 

A feature of our complete exhibits at all leading Automobile Shows this winter 
will be the cut out chassis of the Chalmers ‘‘30’’ with every moving part exposed 
and in operation. We are proud of every part, so show them all. 

There is always a Chalmers dealer near you. He is a busy man, but will 
always find time to answer with courtesy and integrity all your questions, and 
to demonstrate thoroughly for you Chalmers cars—‘‘30’’ $1500; ‘‘Forty’’ $2750. 
Catalog ‘‘D’’ on request. 


(Licensed under Selden Patent) 







This Monogram on the 


vadiator stands for all 


vou can askin amotor cas 








Chalmers Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Don’t Think Thoughts 
Six Years Old 


Many a business man has said, 
“I’m not enough of a mechanic to 
run an automobile, and I can’t afford 
to keep a chauffeur or pay big garage 
bills to keep my car in order.” 


The man who says this is thinking 
in terms of six years ago. 

Six years ago such a statement 
would not have been so far amiss. 
But the world has moved in six years 
and the making of automobiles has 
shown more progress than nearly 
anything else. 

You can buy a real automobile now 
for as low a price as $1500. It is so 
simple to operate that you can, and 
should, drive it yourself. It is so 
trouble-proof that you won’t need to 
keep it in a garage and have high- 
priced mechanics tinkering with it all 
the time. 

Six years ago there was scarcely a 
real automobile to be had at any price. 
But now—just look around you. See 
the thousands of men like yourself 
who use them constantly. Talk to 
He will 
give you the straight tip, if you can 


your neighbor who has one. 


ever get him to stop enjoying himself 
in the fresh air long enough to do it. 

There are many good cars nowa- 
days, and any good car made by one 
of the well-established companies is 
a good investment. 

Of course, we would like the privi- 
lege of showing you the Chalmers be- 
fore you buy. We know that we have 
excellent cars, yet if we can’t convince 
you that we offer better value, dolla 
for dollar, than anyone else, why that 

] 


s our fault, not yours. 
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Just as good as the Hartford 


ERSONS scattered all over the United States are asking their agents 
or brokers to get them policies in the Hartford. But some of them 
are being persuaded to accept policies in other companies because 

the agent or broker argues that the companies he wants to give them are 
“just as good as the Hartford.” 


But are they just as good ? Do you know about any of them as 
you know about the Hartford? The Hartford is today the best 
known fire insurance company in America. 





It is more than one hundred 
years old and in that time has promptly and fairly met every loss. It 
does the largest business of any company in America and at San 
Francisco paid the largest single loss in fire insurance history. When 
an agent or broker asks you to accept a policy in some company “‘just as 
good,” remember these things about the Hartford and take no other 
company, however “good.” 

The penalty of a mistake in choosing a company falls on you. 
When you choose the Hartford you take no chances. Ask for the 
Hartford and accept no substitute. Any agent or broker can get it for 
you, so when your policy expires 


INSIST ON THE HARTFORD 


Agents Everywhere 
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When you study the principle you will 
understand why 


PENNSYLVANIA 


VACUUM CUP 
TIRES 


are guaranteed not to skid on any road-surface. 








The principle is extremely simple and its 
superior advantages obvious. The tread is 
moulded with a series of large, heavy, cup- 
shaped knobs, which exert a vacuum grip on 
the surface of the road. 


A vacuum held cup cannot slip. Lateral move- 
ment is impossible, and skidding is therefore 
prevented. There is no loss of speed or trac- 
tion power, because the rolling of the wheel 
releases each vacuum cup by lifting one edge 
first. In soft mud, the large rubber knobs sink 
below the surface, prevent slipping and give 
the best possible traction. 


Vacuum Cup Tires wear longer than steel- 
studded tires and hold equally well on wet or 
dry pavements, asphalt, snow or ice. The 
extra heavy tread makes them difficult to 
puncture and increases wearability. 

Vacuum Cup Tires are guaranteed for 4000 miles’ 
service—double that of any other non-skid tire. 
The Safest and Longest Wearing Tire on the Market. 


MADE IN ALL SIZES 


All sizes in stoc k at below addresses and leading dealers 
everywhere 


NON 


Or write for full information 


Pennsylvania Rubber Co. 
Jeannette, Pa. 

905 Liberty Ave 
1241 Michigan Ave. 
Detroit, 882 Waqodward Ave 
Minneapolis, 678 Tenth St. 

New York, 1741 Broadway 

a : San Francisco, 512-14 Mission St 


‘ q " & ‘ I Angele Main St 


Pittsburgh, 


Chicago, 


930 S 
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$1,500.00 from 60 hens in ten months on a city lot forty ft. square 


To the average poultryman that would seem impossible, and when we tell you that we have actually 
done a $1,500 poultry business with 60 hens on a corner in the city garden, 40 feet wide by 40 feet 
long, we are simply stating facts. It would not be possible to get such returns by any one of the systems 
of poultry keeping recommended and practiced by the American people, still it can be accomplished by 


The Philo System 








Photog: aph Showing a Portion of the Philo National Poultry Institute Poultry Plant Where 
There Are Now Over 5,000 Pedigree White Orpingtons on Less Than a Half Acre of Land 


The Philo System is Unlike All Other Ways of 
Keeping Poultry 

and in many respects just the reverse accomplishing 

things in poultry work that have always been consid- 

ered impossible, and getting unheard-of results that are 

hard to believe without seeing. 


The New System Covers All Branches of the 
Work N y for 

from selecting the breeders to marketing the product. 
It tells how to get eggs that will hatch, how to hatch 
nearly every egg and how to raise nearly all the chicks 
hatched. It gives complete plans in detail how to make 
everything necessary to run the business and at less 
than half the cost required to handle the poultry busi- 
ness in any other manner. 


Two-Pound Broilers in Eight Weeks 
are raised in a space of less than a square foot to the 
broiler, and the broilers are of the very best quality, 
bringing, here, 5 cents a pound above the highest 
matket price. 





Our Six-months-old Pullets Are Laying at the 
Rate of 24 Eggs Each per Month 

in a space of two square feet for each bird. No green 

cut bone of any description is fed, and the food used is 

inexpensive as compared with food others are using. 





Our new book, THE PHILO SYSTEM OF POULTRY 
KEEPING, gives full particulars regarding these wonder- 
ful discoveries, with simple, easy-to-understand direc- 
tions that are right to the point, and 15 pages of illustra- 
tions showingall branches of the work from start to finish, 


Don’t Let the Chicks Die in the Shell 
One of the secrets of success is to save all the chickens 
that are fully developed at hatching time, whether they 
can crack the shell or not. It is a simple trick and be- 
lieved to be thesecretof the ancient Egy ptiansand Chinese 
which enabled them to sell the chicks at 10 cents a dozen, 


Chicken Feed At 15 Cents a Bushel 
Our book tells how to make the best green food with 
but little trouble and have a good supply any day in the 
year, winter or summer. It is just as impossible to get 
a large egg yield without green food as it is to keepa 
cow without hay or fodder. 


Our New Brooder Saves Two Cents on Each 
icken 

No lamps required. No danger of chilling, over-heat- 
ing or burning up the chickens as with brooders using 
lamps or any kind of fire. They also keep all the lice off 
the chickens automatically or kill any that may be on 
them when placed in the brooder. Our book gives full 
plans and the right to make and use them. One can 
easily be made in an hour at a cost of 25 to 50 cents, 








SPECIAL OFFER 


Send $1.00 for one year’s subscription to the Poultry Review, 
a monthly magazine devoted to progressive methods of poultry 
keeping, and we will include, without charge, a copy of the latest 
revised edition of the Philo System Book. 








E. R. PHILO, PUBLISHER, 2647 Lake Street, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


+ 








A Famous Collection of Picture Puzzles 


At One-Half List Prices 





HOW TO ORDER 
While the quantity we have on hand of any one puzzle 1S 
not large, every puzzle is perfect. 
indicating the size puzzles you want. 


The Idle Hour Picture 
Puzzles were manufactured 
by P. F. Collier & Son and 
contain famous pictures by 
Parrish, Remington, Jessie 
Willcox Smith, and other 
well-known artists. 


All subjects have been se- 
lected for their extreme 
brilliancy of color and their 
special adaptation to puzzle 
purposes. 


Every puzzle is sawed with 
the greatest care, and en- 
closed in an attractive box. 
Just the thing for the long 
winter evenings. 


Send us your remittance 


Regular Price SPECIA We have on hand 10 Toyland 
Price Now Puzzles. This is probably the 
Puzzles « 1ining 150 pieces $1.50 a6 most interesting puzzle ever made. The pic- 
‘ , 176 6“ 1.75 and $2.00 9 ture by Parrish is 28 x 22 inches and is in 
350 2.50 $1.75 15 colors. Puzzle contains 1,20 5.00 

" 400 «(SS 4.00 2.00 pieces. List price $12.00. Special $ + 





P. F. COLLIER & SON 


Retail Publications Department 


| 416 West 13th Street 








A LIVING FROM POULTRY | 
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If There’s Ice 


near you, take time for skat- 
ing. The old skates may 


do, but think how much the 
pleasure would be enhanced 
by a new pair of the famous 


Barney & Berry 
Skates 


These skates are made 
right, look well, and wear 
long. You'll never know 
all the possibilities of 
skating until you use 
3. & B. Skates. For sale 
by dealers everywhere. 


Ask for a Catalog 
WE SEND IT 
WITHOUT COST 

BARNEY & BERRY 
Makers of Ice & Roller Skates 
109 Broad St. 
Springfield, Mass. 























Two Big Books Free 
Send for our big Catalogue and 
new Supplement 
of Sectional 
Mission and Bun- 
galow Furniture, 






and 
Save Over Half 


on Quarter Sawn White 
Oak (eight finishes), 
from Factory to You. 
This $19.50 Desk 
Tuble for $9 is one 
of 200 bargains, all 
guaranteed abso- 
lutely—money 
back any 
time. 


Come-Packt Furniture Co., 113 Edwin St., 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 









fj) are the most rugged, hardy Rose plants in Amer- 
ica, We prepay all shipping charges and guar 
antee safe arrival. Our beautiful new book for 
i911, “The Roses of New Castle” — 
FREE! The famous Rose-scented Rose book. 
Each copy exquisitely perfumed. Prices and 
describes the best Roses for you toplant. FR 

a strong plant of our great, new, hardy, everblooming 
Rose Jeannette Heller, if you send us the names 






vush 










of six persons interested in Roses. It grows and blooms every- 
where, and is the greatest Rose in the world. 


HELLER BROS. CO., Rose Specialists, Box 11, New Castle, Ind. 
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Cover Design . : ; ‘ Drawn by Charlotte Weber-Ditzler 


Closing Days of Horse Torture. Frontispiece. Drawn by George Wright 


Editorials 


. . . . . 


Frolics on Board a United States Battleship. Drawn by H. Reuterdahl 


A Review of the Year 1910... ‘ ; ‘ re ° ; 
Illustrated 

Photographs of World Events . : ‘ ‘ : ; 

Comment on Congress . ‘ : ‘ ; Mark Sullivan 


Illustrated with a Cartoon 
The Black Hand at the Helm of Brazil’s Navy. ‘ . ° 
Illustrated with Photographs and a Cartoon 


Chalmers Lowell Pancoast 


Arthur Ruhl 
The Violent Art of Strike-Breaking . : ‘ John H. Craige 
With an Illustration by Armand Both 


Bricks and Honey . ° : Cartoon by Ralph Barton 


Town Boosting 
Illustrated 


The Old Guard Comes Back ‘ ’ d 


Illustrated with Photographs 


Woman’s Victory in Washington 
The Average Man’s Money. + shane 
C W. Post’s Fake Testimonials 


| AComplete Day. ; Charles Milo Vernon 
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VOLUME XLVI NUMBER 16 
P. F. Collier & Son, Publishers, New York, 416-430 West Thirteenth St.; London, 5 Henrietta St., Covent 
Garden, W. C.; Toronto, Ont, The Colonial Building, 47-51 King Street West. For sale by Saarbach's 


News Exchange in the principal cities of Europe and Egypt; also by Daw’s, 
London, W. C. Copynght 1911 by P. F. Collier & Son. Registered at Stationers’ Hall, 
pte a in Great Britain and the British possessions, including Cana 
ruary 16, 1905, at the Post-Office at New York, New York, under the Act a Congress of March 3, 1879. 
| United States and Mexico, 10 cents a copy, $5.50 a year. Canada, !2 cents a copy, $6.00 a year. 
| 15 cents a copy, $6.80 a year. Christmas and Easter special issues, 25 cents. 


17 Green Street, Leicester Square, 
London, England, and 
ntered as second- class matter Feb- 


rice: 


Foreign, 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS.—Change of Address Subscribers when ordering a change of address 


should 


From two to three weeks ay 


necessarily elapse before the change can be made, and before the first copy of Collier's will reach any new subscribe 


| give the old as well as the new address, and the led ger number on their wrapper. 
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A little Sanitol 
Tooth Powder 
goes a long way. 
Its strong anti- 
septic properties 
penetrate and 
cleanse every cre- 
vice, preventing 
decay. It whitens 
the teeth, keeps 
the gums health 

“) and the mout 


\ ee, 
— sweet and pure. 
« OS 








“CLEANSES THE TEETH 
Es coil THE: ‘BREATH 








H Who owes her clear, 





BLACK 


hace Powper 
THE WOMAN BEAUTIFUL 


fair complexion to La. 
blache, anticipates with pleasure the socia 
functions of winter. No boudoir equipment 
j.can be complete without Lablache, éhe great ff 
beautifier, zvvisthle though ad- - 
herent. Lablache complex- 

ions retain that smooth, 

velvety appearance of 

youth and refinement. 

Its delicate fragrance 

is always a delight. 

Refuse substitutes, They 

may be dangero s. Flesh, 

} White, Pink or Cream, 50c. 
2 box, of drugyists or by mail. 

Send 0c, for sam-le box. 


BEN LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers, Dept. 24 
125 Kingston t., Boston, Mass. 








CATALOG No. 10 


Shows mot com 
of Embroidery De- 
signs, Handkerchiefs, Household 
2000 illustrations, It's FREE. Write today. 


6469 Marshfield Ave. CHICAGO 





plete and up to date line 
Supplies, 





Linens, Ftc.—over 


F. HERRSCHNER 





a 


WASHBURN-CROSBY CO., Largest Millers in the World. General Offices, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS CLASSIFIED 


REAL ESTATE 


CALIFORNIA 


ORANGE ALFALFA, VINEYARD AND 
fruit lands in the San Joaquin Valley, California. Un- 
equalled soil, abundant water. $60 an acre and up. 
Make you independent in a few years. Booklet ‘‘The San 
Joaquin Valley” andsix months’ subscription to ourjournal 


“The Earth,” free. C. L. Seagraves, Gen. Colonization 
Agent, A. T. & S.F.Ry., 1131, Railway Exchange, Chicago. 
FLORIDA 


JAXONVIL-THE NEW YORK OFTHESOUTH, 


Rebuilt by Commercial Vemocrats and Chicago Ozone. 
Wide-oven city. Don’t scatter in wild southern feud towns. 
Lands and lots with free water front $10 down $5 monthly. 
Our Lell-the-Tru.h booklet free. Write Half Mullion Club. 


MANATEE, FLORIDA—AMERICA’'S FRUIT 
and Garden Market. Farms at low prices, net you $500 
to $1500 profit per acre each year. Celery, grapefruit, 
oranges and vegetables reach perfection here. Healthy 
climate, quick transportation. Free booklet upon re- 
quest. Address J. W. Whi.e, Gen’l Industrial Agt 
Ss. A. L. Ry., Dept. 15, } Norfolk, Va. 


ISLE OF PINES 





ISLE OF PINES PLANTATION LANDS. 
“Charco Frio’ Colony, famous for large Pineapples, 


Bananas, Strawberries. Grape Fruit & Oranges, near ship- 


ping port. 10 acre tracts. Wm. Hansell, Ottumwa, lowa 
TEXAS 
NEW CALIFORNIA—ORANGE, FIG, PECAN 


English Walnu 
Texas prices. 


and grape land in Gulf Coast of Texas a 
High priced crops raised between rows 
while trees are maturing. Easy terms, cheap excursions. 
trated magazine free. Walter S. Ayres, 722 Postal 
raph Building, Chicago, IL 

238 CARS HIGH PRICED 
tables shipped from San Benito, 

Will ship 300 cars other farm products by end of year. 
Most rapidly developing district in America. Locate 
where everybody is making big money. Richest irrigated 
land on earth. 10 acres and up on 7 years’time. Ask for 
proof. San Benito Irrigated Land Company, 260 Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Iil. 


VIRGINIA 
CHOICE VIRGINIA FARMS ON CHESAPEAKE 
& Ohio Railway As low as $15 an Acre; rich soil; miid 
winters; nearby Eastern markets. Write for handsome, 
illustrated booklet, *-Country Life in Virginia” (100 pages) 





WINTER VEGE- 


Texas, first half 1910. 


and low excursion rates. Address K. T, Crawley, Indus. 
Agt,, C. & O. Ry., Box A. F., Richmond, Va. 
CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 
LOUISIANA a 
LOUISIANA CORN, ALFALFA, FRUIT, 
truck and pecan lands for the speculator, investor and 
homeseeker. For information, write W. A. Jones. Secre- 


tary, Louisiana Farm Lands Congress, Shreveport, La 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
BRANCH MANAGER, MAN 


every section, for a business you « 
own home. Nocanvassing. Catalozues used on high class 
articles. Big profit with small outlay. One young mar- 
ried couple cleared up a handsome sum in two months. 
We furnish everything, outfit, ten catalogues, full partic- 
ulars, etc., for 1!) cents in st amps to pay postage, etc. 
The Ybrad Co., 412 Cortlandt Building, New York City. 


THE SUN TYPEWRITER WASEs AN EPOCH 
in the writing machine business; High Value, Low Price. 
If You do not know about it, write for full information and 
rrial Offer. Sun Typewriter Co., 317 Broadway, N.Y. City. 


OR WOMAN, 


an conduct from your 





SCHOOLS-TRADE; CORRESPONDENCE 
LEARN THE PLUMBING, PLASTERING OR 


bricklaying trades in a few months. Day and night 
classes. You can enter at any time. No age limit. Call 
or write for a free catalogue. Great Eastern Trade School, 
46 East 32nd St., New York City. 


STUDY SUCCESSFULLY AT song oy 
mon school, business, shorthand, pharmacy; 2 
and advanced students. Diplomas h¢ ynored i 1 25 univers 
ities, colleges and state , normals, a respon ve earned by 
efficient servic Instructors are college graduates, and 
former successful teachers. Ask for i. formation today. 
Interstate School of Corr., 370-378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


COM- 


g nners 





THE WORLD'S CHAMPION STENOGRAPHER 
writes Success Shoithand. It is taught in good schools 
everywhere and by mail. Catalogue free. Success Short 
hand School, Suite 71, 79 Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


DUPLICATING DEVICES 

YEW “MODERN” DUPLICATOR PRINTS 50 
to’ 75 Copies of each one you write or draw in ten minutes. 
Pen or Typewriter. $3.00\-omplete. Booklet Free. W. E. 
Durkin, Reeves & Co., Mfrs., 339 Fifth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 


TYPEWRITERS, OFFICE SUPPLIES 
TYPEWRITE 





RS SLIG «tog USED. STAND- 





ard machines, including visi 46 to % original price. 
Fully oon eg: No. 2 Sm ie Sram ier $20.00, No. 6 Fay- 
Sholes $15.00. Cash—privilege of examination. Install- 


Send for catalog, 
911 Munn Building, Chicago. 


OF INTEREST TO MEN 


IF YOU CAN i AD AND Ww RITE 
willing to try, we w teach, train ¢ 

top-notch scientific ay sman,; 
is then yours; no previous expe 
‘I Can” and “I Will” men for 


ment plan or =. (applied on rurchase). 
Rockwell Barnes Company, 





AND ARE 
nd equip you to bea 
a splendid position with us 

We want 
sales force 





rience necessary 
our permanent 


























This is an opening for the man who wants to bea Real 
salesman with exceptional money-making opportunities 
[f you believe in doing business on a “100 per cent honesty 
basis,” if you want “succ ” if your wishbone is not 
where your backbone ought . write us to-day for ful 
particulars Stace, Burroug & Manufacturers’ 
representatives), Michigan Ave., Offices 719, Chicag 
LEARN THE BARBER TRADE, IT’S EASY. 
Positions waiting. The Old Master now supplanted by 
e Moler Graduate Established 1893. Our Mant ual for 
Hlome Study 3} Branches—all leading cities r infor 
mation regarding an me—Write Dept. C, Moler r System 
of Coileges, Chicago, Lils 
[NVESTMENTS 
SIX PER CENT. FARM MORTGAGE BONDS 
payable in fiv ars er innual interest we 
secured and ful ly guar R ¢ Ki & « 
pany, Bankers, 154 I Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 
STAMPS, COINS, and CURIOS 
oe AC TS ABOU iA COINS” HUB COIN BOOK, 
Large prof age its 4 " e bo sent Fr f 
amy We pay big prices fo Rar Ale 
&C Devonshire St., Boston, M 
GAMES and ENTERTAINMENTS 
PLAYS, VAUDEVILLE SKETCHES, MONO 
rT ialogues. Speakers nst M j 


Recitations. Tableaux, Dr aes 
t Free. T. S. Denison & Co., D 


ENGRAVING, PRINTING, STATIONERY 


PHOTOG RAPH CALLING CARDS ACTUAL 
platir hotog $ 

ur 

‘ ) I ‘ | 


6 


AGENTS 


AGENTS—"DR. COOK’S CONFESSION” SELLS 
like wild-fire. Biggest money-making opportunity in 





years. Ask for Premium Offer and “Salary Plan.” ‘‘Von,”’ 
Sales Mgr., Hampton’s Maga zine, 72 W. 35thSt., NewYork. 
START THE NEW YEAR RIGHT. OWN 


your business. 100% made selling ‘*‘Modern-Make-Spe 
We create the demand. Write for Catalogue ‘‘C.”’ 
Modern Specialty Co., Mfgs., Milwaukee, Wis. 


AGENTS: MEN. WOMEN. CONTROL FAST- 





ties.”’ 


est selling twenty-five cent household article. One 
hundred per cent profit. Money back guarantee 
Freeman, 6114, Binghamton, N. Y 


AGENTS WANTED. RESIDENT ANDTRAVEL- 
ing sale smen for best lighting proposition out. Everyonea 
customer. Big profits. Exclusive rights. Write for details. 
Chicago Solar Light Co, 224 Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 


AGENTS WANTED TO SELL OUR ATTRAC- 
tive Spring Dress Goods, Silks and Fine Cotton Fabrics 
in every town. Handsome Goods. Popular prices. Fasy 
work, good pay. Large sample outfit free to responsible 
agents. Secure Spring territory now. National Dress 
Goods Co., 260 West Broadway (Dept. 117), New York ¢ ity. 

AGENTS EARN EASY LIVING SELLING 
Victor Razors and Strops. Fine outfit, rds sell at 
sight. 100% profit. We teach how to make sales; earn 
while you learn. The Victor Manufacturing Company, 
Dept. C, Canton, O. 


ONE MILLION 
seller costing 5e 
to $50 Postal 
Milwaukee Ave., 

AGENTS—MILLIONS OF HOUS 
lamps. Everyone a customer. 
sene burner fits all lamps. 
ren times brighter than gas, 






AGENTS WANTED FAST 
, Selling 5c. Every firm needs. Orvers 
brings samples. Embossed Co., 2563 
Chicago. 





SHOLDS USE 
Our SunRay mantle kero- 
Burns with or without mantle. 
Prices defy competition. Par 
ticulars free. SimplexGaslight Co., Dept.C, Park Row,N.Y. 

START THE YEAR AS YOUR OWN BOSS: 
become a Merchant without investment of a penny. By 
handling our Handy Dandy tailoring outfit. Hundreds of 
our agents are prosperous merchants. Outfit sent abso- 
lutely without cost to you. Write today. No experience 
required. The Whiiney Tailoring Co , 210 E. Van Buren 








Street, Chicago, Ill. 
AN OPPORTUNITY FOR AMBITIOUS 
agents to establish a big permanent, profitable business, 


selling food flavors, tube 
and territory. Two tubes of any 25 cent flavor 
sent upon receipt of 25 cents. C. H. Stuar: & Company, 
12 Stuart Block, Newark, N. Y., U.S.A 

WANTED—ONE LIVE MAN IN EACH TOWN 
to take orders for men’s made-to-measure clothes. No 
mo:ey required. Latest styles and lowest prices. You 
can build up a permanent business and make a splendid 
salary each day. We pay express, ship subject to 
examination and guarantee fit. Send your nam» quick 
for agency and free samples. Regal Tailoring Co., 
Dept. 525, Chicago. 

LIVE WIRE SALESMEN, 


make brushes for every household us 


form (saving 80 Write for 


terms 





SELL OUR OWN 
Write for particu 








lars, territory and the eight advantages of our prop sition 
25% profit. Capitol Brush Co., Hartford, Conn 
AGENTS! PORTRAITS, 35c; FRAMES, 15c; 
Sheet Pictures, lc; Stereoscopes, 25c; Views days’ 
credit. Samples and catalog free. Consolid: ated Porwrait, 
Dept. 4021, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicago 
AGENTS TO SELL CIGAR LIGH’ rE RS TO 


Newinvention. Different from all other Noex 
perience required. Big profits. Full information, terms. 
Address Drake Mfg. Co., 141 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
LIVE AGENTS WANTED—HUSTLERS TO 
handle our attractive 1911 Combination Packages of Suap 
and Toilet articles with valuable premiums. I manufac 
ture my own goods and that’s why we undersell anyone 
from 25% to 50%, and still you make for yourself 100% to 
Write to-day. E. M. Davis Soap Co., 22 


300% profit. 
Union Park Court, Chicago, Ill. 


YOU CAN MAKE $$$$ AS OUR GENERAL 
or local agent. Non-alcoholic flavors, perfumes, etc ; save 
consumer 80%. Guaranteed goods. Permanent business 
Big profits. Pitkin & Co., 3 Pitkin Block, Newark, N. Y. 


HIGH-GRADE SALESMEN 


SALESMEN: OUR SIDE LINE MEN CLEAR 
extra money each day while waiting for trains. A thor 
oughly high grade, dignified proposition that any sales 
man can easily place with retailers in any line. Special 
repeat business. H. Mathews, Dept. 14, 


stores. 


commission on 
Dayton, Ohio. 


SALESMAN WANTED. A RELIABLE AND 
up to date Post Card Jobber and Manufacturer wishes to 
add a few salesmen who will work from their home as a 
centre and cover the territory assigned six or eight times 








a year. Commissions paid weekly on all accepted orders. 
W. G. F., Box 193, New York City 

YOUI*CAN MAKE MONEY RIGHT AWAY 
selling Defender Tire savers to automobile owners. 
Superiority over and other attachments easily 
demonstrated. E y and good address all you need. 
Particulars free. The Tire Saving Co., Racine, Wis. 


EXPERIENCED OR SUCCESSFUL SALESMEN 


to sell gasoline lighting systems suitable for any place or 





purpose; attractive proposition, write for catalogue. Doud 
Lighting Co., 216 No. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. Dept. E 

WE DESIRE A CLERGYMAN, LAWYER, 
Doctor, or other educated man in each « ity and county to 
represent us. Full or part time. Pleasant, profitable 
employment assured. Address— Dodd, Mead & Co., 
{ith St. and 4th Ave., New York. 

INCOME INSURANCE: SOMETHING NEW. 
Liberal, low-cost, new form policy issued by German 
Commercial Accident Co., to men or women, all occupa 


tions, ages 16 to 70 years. guarantees and pays an Income 








of $2,000 Accidental Death, $15 Weekly for Sickness or In- 
juries ery: $5 including identification pocketbook 
Chas. A. White Cc Mars., 13 LaSalle St., Chicago 

WANTED TRAV ELING SALESMEN- MANU- 
facturer of a patented specialty, indispensable in all offices, 
wishes services of salesmen to carry t n ie 
Simples can be carried in pocket Box 2685 
Boston, Mass 

SALESMAN WANTED— HIGH CLASS, RE- 
ot ble saies representative Exclusive rights granted 




















( » real estate syndicate proposition. Good Con 
n n pa Permanent position to right man Refer 
ences required. Call or address, Sales Manager, R 
5 Fort Dearborn Building, Chicago, Ills 
Wasee D: LIVE WIRE gy hy ate ATIVES 
for high-grade pasenies l article. Greatest and holi 
y lso balaard ier to Bove rs te 
t homes. Write for special fa ffer 
ticulars first letter, stating terri y r 
i Wa h Ave Chicago. 
a BEST ACCIDENT ane 
policy e, $1000 death v8 emerg 
walle t ,o bera mmiss n 
te y Co., 265 N. 7th St Louis Me 





PHOTOGRAPHY 


“POLLARD” FINISHING DEVELOPS CLEAR 
arp detail ir I t 6 ex. filn ve i fre 





WANTED 


SIGN A CONTRACT WITH 
We pay you $>. $4 or $2 for each order. Turn in 3 orvers 
a day on our 2 publications, you will earn $72 weekly in 
commission. Call on physicians only. Exclusive rights 
by counties. Wm. Wood & Co., 51 Fifth Ave., New York, 


US FOR 1911, 





A BUSINESS FOR YOU IN YOUR OWN COM- 
munity. Secure Aladdin Lamp Agency. Produces high 
est grade modern white light from kerosene (Coal oil). 
No odor, danger, smoke, Simple, clean, durable, 
reliable, portable. Brighter than electricity. Only suc- 
cessful mantle oillamp. Guaranteed, Inexperienced men 
make big money. Ask nearest office for particulars. Mantle 
Lamp Company of America, C. W, Chicago, Portland, 
Ore.; Waterbury, Conn.; Montreal, Winnipeg, Can. 


noise, 





BEEN 
The 
Agents wanted, 
. Louis, Mo. 


ACME FIRE EXTINGUISHERS HAVE 
a) proved by the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
most practical extinguishers on the market 
Missouri Lamp & Mfg. Co., 120 Elm St., St 


LARGE CHICAGO HOUSE WANTS REPRE- 
sentative in your locality. Build up your own business; 
capital required, $1, ordinary ability and willingness to 
work. M. T. Good Co., 203 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 


AGENTS CAN EARN BIG MONEY WEEKLY 
selling my new style embroidered waist patterns, princess 
dresses, petticoats, art linens, drawn work, silk shawis, 
scarfs, etc. Catalog free. Joseph Gluck, 621 B'way, N 


SELL HOSIERY, 


to Wearer by samples. 


NECKTIES, ETC,.: FACTORY 
Exclusive rights. Our $1.00 sales- 
man Book ‘*How to sell goods” free with sample pair of 
hose for 25c. Proven the best wearing hosiery on earth. 
*Money-Back”’ Hosiery Company, Royersford, Pa. 





AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY COUNTY TO 
sell the Transparent Handle Pocket Knife. Good com- 
mission paid, Immense profits earned. Write for terms 
Novelty Cutlery Company, No. 4) Bar St., Canton, O. 


‘TS MAKE 500 PER CENT. SELLING 
‘Nove Sign Cards,’’ Window Letters and Changeable 
Signs. Merchants buy in quantities. 800 varieties. Cat. 
free. Sullivan Co., Dept. G, 1234 Van Buren St., Chicago. 


AGE 









QUICK SALES, BIG PROFITS SELLING OUR 
line of popular Elec trie Specialties including New Electric 
Auto Horns, Vibrators, Etc. Some choice territory left. 
Our system of low prices to Agents nets big profits. Send 
Standard Electric \\ orks, 
Wis. 





postal for full particulars free. 
tacine, 


1220 Washington Ave., 






500 AGEN 
needed in que antitie s by « every y EK irm. 
ness. Big demand everywhere. 
free. Metallic Mfg. Co., 432 N. 


Ni ice, a 
Profits large 
Clark St., 


Sample 
Chicago. 


MONEY MADE EASILY BY SUBSCRIPTION 
seeking for Scribner’s Magazine. For particulars regard 
ing liberal cash commissions, etc., address at once Desk 1 
Scribner’s Magazine, 153 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


TAILORING SALESMEN WANTED TO TAKE 
orders for our Guaranteed Made to Order Clothes. Suits 
$10 up. No capital required. Write today for Territory 
ind Complete equipment. Address Warrington W. & W. 
Mills, 173 Adams St., Department 422, Chicago, 111. 


AGENTS: WRITE FOR NEW PROPOSITION 


on our patented match and gum vending machines. 
Splendid side line; one sale per day makes good salary. 
Laclede Mfg. Co., 435 Laclede Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY. 
experience, no capital required. 500U new art specialties, 
photo pillow tops 25c. portraits 30c, bromides 25c. New 
1911 Catalog and samples free. Write. Daniel H. Ritter 
Co., Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


BIG PAY, NO 


PATENTS, PATENT ATTORNEYS 
IDEAS WANTED. MFRS, ARE WRITING FOR 


patents procured through me. 72 page guide and list 2U0 
inventions wanted sent free. My personalservices. Trade 
marks,copyrights. R. B. Owen, Dept.17,Washington,D.C. 


PATENTS PROMPTLY OBTAINED. 
valuable free booklet will help you to fortune. 
pages 11 and 12 before applying for patent. 
Dean Swift & Co., Washington, D. C. 





OUR 
Read 
Free searches. 


I CONDUCT A PATENT LAW BUSINESS IN 
the same straight, square way that other law business is 
conducted. I do not offer “‘guarantees of patentability,” 
free searches or books on inventing, but I do secure the 
broadest patent possible, charging you according 
spent. Among my clients are some of the best known Cor- 
porations in America. 8S. I. Prescott, 111 5th Ave., N. Y 


PATENTS, NEW AND EASY PLAN OF 
Making Payments. Book Free, Illustrating Mechanical 
Movements and Telling All About Patents. 25 years’ ex- 


to time 


perience. Chas. E. Brock, Patent Attorney, 98 F St., 
Washington, D. C 

PATENTS SECURED OR OUR FEE RE. 
turned. Free Report as to Patentability. Our three beauti- 
ful books on inventions and patents, sent free. Best Ref- 
erences, John S. Duffie & Co., Dept. 5, Washington, D. C. 












PATENTS AND TRADE-MARKS PROCURED. 
Our Books for Inventors and Manufacturers mailed o1 
request. Patent and Trade-Mark Causes. Beeler & Rob 
Patent Lawyers, 74-76 McGill Bldg., Washington, LD. ¢ 

PROTECT YOUR IDEAS BY PATENT. AD- 
vice and books free. Free search. Highest references. 
W. N. Roach, Jr., Room 7, Metzerott Building, Wash 
ington, D. C 

PATENTS IN CASH DEMAN Fags MANY 
leals close yy our clients me recently 80,000.00. 

ir proof of Patents that Protect. Se 4 Rc “pont ize for 
our 3 books for Inventors. R.S. & A. B, Lacey, Div 
Washington, D.C. Estab. 1869 

P ATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. 

0ks x ree Highest references; best results. Send for 
lis Inventions Wanted. Patents advertised Free, 
Send a ch or model for Free search. Watson FE, Cole- 
man, Patent Lawyer, 622 F Street, Washington, D. C. 
FOR THE HOME 

MAKE YOUR OWN FURNITURE; 4 COST 

ill si patterns Complete directions No tool skill 
required Satisfaction guaranteed Folder free Hon 
Furniture Pattern ¢ 113 Potter Uldg., Birmingham, Ala 


[NCUBATORS and POULTRY 











Ww RITE YOUR NAME ON A POSTAL FOR 
ur new 112 page 1911 Book on Pouliry Raising—just out 
N dole he ike l ¢ r th ist 
year Fu f practical hely I nd 
re I I uders suc € and 

Vv t—z s plar for po r i € how 1ild 
br r out of old piano box, ¢ D the fan 
I State Incubator and Brooders th r 
f r writing Prairie State Incubator Co., 4 Ma 
S Homer ( P. 
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EEDS and PLANTS 
SEND AN “AGFA” LABEL TOGETHER WITH S 
y gp, te nce ; it A REMARKABLE OFFER OF HEN DE BSON'S 
I gta I I togra Formulae 4 Ponder Tomato < riobe ta 
Aniline i Water St., New York, N. Y , I Invincible I fl 
I Swe nr f lect rf 
Music Lil our Her slection, g of 
f ti 
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THE PIE 


and the 


PIRATE 


By ALBERT 


LEE 


= 








merry tale, clev- 


e. is a 
erly illustrated, and 
beautifully printed on 
antique deckle-edge paper. 
Don’t forget to 


to-day 


ask tor it 


at the book stores, 


- or mailed direct 


> 


50 cents 


for 55 cents. 








BRIDGE ° 
DON’ TS 


By WALTER CAMP 


is a 36-page booklet of condensed Bridge wisdom 


that is worth three times the price to any one 


veteran or novice who pl 1ys the game of games. 











\ w know layer in one of the New York 
Clubs says of it 
"Ss a 
1 | 
a 1 att gan I 
A tr A 4 
a ft of j ) a a 
are a 4 
rt play desc Mr. ¢ ooklet 
‘¢Brid Do } \ It is 
handson ‘ \ tiqu 
deckle-edg it j rd ilready 
n its fourt! 
It i 
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Retail Publications Department 


416 West 13th Street New York 
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WASHINGTON. D.C 


HOTEL DRISCOLL 


New, modern Facing U.S. Capitol 
and park Near Union Station and 
points of interest. Free baths. Music 
isa feature. American, $2.50. Euro- 
pean, $1.00. Booklet. Ask Collier's 
Travel Bureau. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

‘ 5ist Boul. and Lake Shore. 
Chicago Beach Hotel American or European plan. 
Only 10 minutes’ ride from city, near South Park System; 
450 rooms, 250 private baths. Illus. Booklet on request. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
Hotel Savoy 12 stories of solid comfort.’ Con- 


crete, steel and marble. In fashionable 
shopping district. 210 rooms. 135 baths, Eng. grill. $1.50 up. 
“ARABIC”’ 


CLARK’S onient CRUISE 


Feb. 4, $400 upfor71 days. Shore trips ALL INCLUDED. 
Round World; Trans-Siberian; Riviera-Italy, and 30 Tours 
to Europe. Specify program desired, 


FRANK OC. CLARK, Times Bldg, NEW YORK 
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3 Learn Photography ©) 
Photo-Engraving or 3-Color Work 


Engravers and Three-Color Operators Earn From $20 
to $50 Per Week. Only college in the world where these 
paying professions are taught successfully, Established 
17 years. Endorsed by International Association ofPho- 
to-Engravers and Photographers’ Association of ineh 
Terms easy andliving inexpensive. Graduates asbested 
in securing good positions, Write for catalogue, and 
specify course in which you are interested. 

Illinois College of Photography or 

Bissell College of Photo-Engraving 

949 Wabash Ave., Effingham, Ill. 


New York Electrical School 


Offers to men and boys a theoretical and practical 
course in applied electricity without limit as to time. 
Instruction individual, day and night school, equip- 
ment complete and up-to-date. Students learn by 
doing, and by practical application.are fitted to enter 

















all fields of electrical industry fully qualified. School 
open all year. Write for free prospectus. 
29 West Seventeenth Street NEW YORK 











LEARN PLUMBING 


A trade that will make you independent for 
life. Hours Shorter—Pay Bigger—Demand 
Greater than most any trade. You need no 
previous experience. Our practical methods 
enable you in a few months to hold posi- 
tion as skilled plumber or conduct your own 
business. Catalog sent free. 

ST.LOUIS TRADES SCHOOL 
4445 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 

















The University of Chicago 


Correspondence-Study Dept. 
HO M E offers 350 class-roor: courses to non-re: 
STUDY 


ident students. One ay un do pe ort 
18th Year 





work for a Bachelor’s deg Elemen 
tary courses in many euhted ta, others for 
Teachers, Writers, Accountants, Bankers, 
Business Men, Ministers, Social Worke rs, 
egin any time 


U.of C. (Div. A ) Chicago, Ill. 








Learn Telegraphy | 
MORSE and WIRELESS 


\ At My Practical School, Dex 
greater than supply. We also te 
Work. Graduates assisted. We 2 
large modern buildings equipped with RR. Die 
patchers and Western Union Wires and Wireless 
Station. Endorsed by Railroad, Wireless 
and Western Union Officials. Exelusive 
Methods, experts. Living 
expenfes carne Easy payments. Catale e. 
GEORGE M. DODGE, Fres., Dodge’s Instiinte, 
Established 1874 Sth St., Valparaiso, Ind. 


STUDY _High-Grade 


Instruction by 


Correspondence F 
Prepares for the bar. Three Fs 
Courses: College, Post & 


Graduate and Business Law. 
Nineteenth year. Classes 
Send for catalogue giving 
n to the bar of the several states. 














age are practical 











begin each month 
rules for admissi 


Chicago Correspondence School of Law fam 
505 Reaper Block, Chicago 


LEARN at Home te Mail 


Grandest profession in the wor 
No need to le 











open to you leave 
drop regular occupation Big in 
Legal Diploma Suscses Guna 

Seaversery Guveatages Faculty se- 

lected from some of th 7 nent 

legal authorities in America Posi 

tive guarantee of su 10,000 
students now enrolled. Easy Terms. Extremely low cost, payable 
a8 you learn, The best legal instruction now within your reach 
Write for free prospectus and our Special Limited Offer 


La Salle Extension University, Box 4021, Chicago, Ill. 
Will make a FIRST-CLASS 


BOOK-KEEPER 


7 of you ina limited time for $3 or RETURN 
MONEY. Perbaps can find POSITION 

for you, too! WRITE. J.H.GOODWIN, 
Room 671, 1215 Broadway, ae York 


Wier ge a sohect You woh, 


F m ‘errec se limit, ng and you wi re- 











ting the 
of 1 all schools 





a 
he ‘United States, 1 


EDUCATIONAL “AID SOCIETY, 1625- 57 Ist Nat. Bank Blde., Chicago 


over postage, 





are well aid Send for free booklet, 
‘«MONEY mM DRAWING,” tells how we 
teach illustrating by mail. Our students sell 


r work Wense succee well as men. 
The National Press Association, 54 The 
Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind 


f PRINT Lang sree, an 


B mowapepes Tres 















EPR, cards, paper 
Meriden, Connecticut 


factory for ress ¢ tal 


THE PRESS CO., 


.MOU NT BIRDS ° oo 





by mail 
fascinating | able. Decor 
# < phies. 1 
success guaranteed today 
Free Book i axider . ag . 
Both free. NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL OF 
TAXIDERMY, 1021 Elwood Bide. , Omaha, Neb, 
) Ja? 
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Cover Design . ‘ : 
Setting New Standards of Road Construction 
Good and Bad Driving . , ; ‘ 
Trucking by Motor . ‘ . ‘ , ‘ ‘ 
The Lesson of a Foreign Tour 

The Gasoline Problem. ‘ ‘ 
The Much-Discussed Tire ; : 


Electric Vehicles — To-day and To-morrow 
Front-Wheel Braking ; : ; . ‘ 


Decorating the Automobile ; : ‘ ‘ ‘ 


"Y The Cost of Running a Car . : ‘ ‘ 


. Drawn by David Robinson 


Thomas L. White 


Illustrated with Photographs 
Julian Street 


D. T. Service 
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IMustrated with a Shakes and Diagrams 
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Albert Lee 
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The Next Issue will be the 








Outdoor America Number 
For January, 191] 
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+ tal acta ease * 


peice wees ESS to the touch of a lever—power, speed, 
smoothness of action, luxury, endurance—the very things 
which constitute character and worth in a motor 
concentrated in the make-up of the 1911 Stevens-Duryea Six 
It is the evolution of an ideal through twenty years of pro- 


car—are 


gressive development. 


Our literature face quarely every issue in motordom—does not endeavor to pur- 

uade by presenting a carefully adjusted point of view li give vlormation that 

you can check up, and which stands uf ra n W t today 
Stevens-Duryea Company iia Falls, Mass. 
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Young Men 
Wanted 


To learn the 


Automobile 
BIG PAY Business 


Work 


pleasant 
yourself for position 
We teach you by mail to bec 
in ten weeks and 
Highly endorsed—re asonable. 
sary to learn 


and demand for men great. Fit 
of che ee ur or repair man 
me thoroughly efficient 
assist you to secure good position, 
No automobile neces 
we furnish free model. 

Send for first lesson to-day 


Owners supplied with fi 


it’s Free 


Empire -~ Sit. 273 Empire Blde., py N.Y. 
he Original Automobile School 


















Not Imitations 


The greatest triumph of 


the electric furnace —a 
marvelously reconstructed 
gem. ooks like a dia- 


mond—wears like a dia- 
mond—brilliancy guaran- 
teed forever—stands filing, 


fire and acid like a dia- 
mond. Has no paste, foil 

or artificial backing. Set 
only in 14 Karat Solid gold 


mountings. 1-30th the cost of 
diamonds. Guaranteed to contain 
no glass- will cut glass. Sent 
on approval. Money cheerfully 
refunded if not perfectly satis- 
factory. Write today for our 
De-Luxe Jewel Book—it’s free 
for the asking. Address— 


Remoh 
Jewelry Co. 
543 N. Broadway 

St. Louis, Mo. 


















Grow Mushrooms 
For Big and Quick Profits 

I can give practical instructions 

worth many dollars to you. No mat- 

ter what your occupation is or where 

located, get a thorough knowledge of this 
paying business. Particulars free. 

Jackson Mushroom Farm, 5932 N.Western Ave.,Chicago 


Quality Higher—Price Lower 


We beat them all again. Get 
our DIRECT-TO- YOU proposi- 
tion, low prices, and BIG 


BAB 00K on SUCCESSFUL 


@ Incubators and Brooders before you buy 
anywhere this year—the greatest value 
ever offered. Catalog FREE—send name. 
If you want a book on “Proper Care of 
Chicks, Ducks, Turkoys”’—send 10 cents. 


518 Second St., Des Moines, Ia. 








Tried ont Proven 
* for 17 Years 
Des Moines Incubator Co. 
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@ Poultry fics 
” ens, Ducks, Geese, Turkeys; aoe 4 cisteta 
Cattle—prize winners, Ol est poultry farm 
innorthwest. Stock, eggs and incubators 
at low prices. Send 4 cents for catalogue. 


LARKIN & HERZBERG, Box 12, Mankato, Minn. 


Greider’s Fine Catalogue 
of purebred pouliry, for 1911, « 
lored pi 





tures of 





ees € 





é Ser © fo ) 
B. "Eh. GREIDER, Box 14, Rheems, Pa 
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keys Northern raised, hardy and very beautiful 
Fowls ster eine ibat at low prices Amer 
ica’s grea sak bites then Send 4 cents for fir 
100-page 17th Annual Poultry Book 





R. F. NEUBERT, Box 782, Mankato, Minn. 


Mankato Incubator * 


High-grac Be hatcher, direct 
rom factory to user, under Binding 











125 
EGG 





=! Guar: ante ee and long term trial. No mid 
dle pri Has double walls, we AVY 
fm copper hot water tank and boiler, self 

regulator, nursery, high legs, ‘sale 





i: amp, € id tester, the ermome! t 
t None better at any price 6 
245-EGG. perience jrite for big free cata 
ONLY 29% brooders for 120 Chicks 82.2 25 
2 For 240 Chicks $3.50 and up 


MANKATO INCUBATOR CO., Box 843, Mankato, Minn. 


‘| PEARL GRIT 


Not an Expense, a 
Money Maker 
















Repays its cost over and over in bigger, 
healthier, laying fowls Grit 
tha mor ‘ crit 
ives appetite, suppli 
and feath material 





COMPAN 4 
Cleveland Street, Piqua, Ohio 


Best Birds, Best Eggs, 
Lowest Prices veelesice 


OHIO MARBLE 
73158 





pure-bred Cl and Turk 
Largest P ultry Far in the world Fowls, t 

and Incubat« H west prices, Send fort ok, 
‘Poultry for Prof rells how to raise pc ultry and 
run Incubators suc sfully Send 10c for px 


J. W. MILLER CO., Box 21, Sindedeeis. Il. 


TO POULTRYMEN 90 Days’ Trial On 


Gees lncubaters 
me 
make Send for e 
l 4 t ff "3 1 n i 1 tt 
te " n 1 , farmers, women and childre 
WICKSTRUM QUEEN INCUBATOR MAN, Box 


125-Egg Incubator and Brooder 
Freight Paid ; 


«it Both for =r 
Bee — PA GE Book FREE 
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The Alaska Railroad 

N SEPTEMBER 17, 1910, CoLurer’s printed an editorial de- 

claring that the Government ought to build a railroad in 

Alaska, because conditions are such in that country that, 

whatever private interests may be, the railroad will dominate 
the coal-fields and all the principal industries. The Wisconsin Repub- 
licans, always to the front in political progress, a little later published 
a platform, in which they said: 


“The attempt of private monopoly to steal the Alaskan coal-fields was defeated 
for the time being through the efforts of a few courageous officials, whose sacrifice 
and devotion to duty furnish an example worthy of emulation in every department 
and rank of the public service. Failing to secure the coal-fields through perjury and 
fraud, special interests will exploit them through a monopoly of transportation. 
The title to the coal-fields of Alaska should be forever retained by the Government 
subject to lease under proper regulation. The situation of Alaska is exceptional. 
Transportation is the basis of control. It is the key to this vast territory of 
treasure. As exceptional conditions in Panama required the Government of the 
United States to own and operate a railroad on the isthmus in order to protect its 
interests and the interests of shippers, so we hold that exceptional conditions in 
Alaska require that the Federal Government should construct, own, and operate the 
railroads, docks, and steamship lines necessary to the opening up of the Alaskan 
eoal-fields and other natural resources.” 


The Democrats will have to show whether they have gained any instinet 
for government. If they have, they will follow the hint of the Wiscon- 
sin Progressives and solve a complicated situation by a stroke of states- 
manship. President TAFT’S attitude in the controversy over our natural 
resources has been stupid, but we faney he and the Republican machine 
in the Senate would scarcely dare to make a fight against a Government 
railway in Alaska if a few able Democrats and Republican Insurgents 
drew up the proper bill. The Ballinger history is a national disgrace, 
and the machine element of the Republican Party was properly treated 
last November; but the Democrats have yet to show themselves the 
intellectual and moral equals of the Republican Insurgents. 


Rich Men’s Sons 
TITH SOME EXCEPTIONS, which are made the more honorable 
\\ by their searcity, the sons of the rich in America do less than 
nothing for their country. In ‘‘ The Promise of American Life,’’ 
has been so much and so deservedly praised, Mr. CROLY says: 


which 


“The greatest public gifts usually come from the first generation of millionaires 
Men who inherit great wealth and are brought up in extravagant habits nearly 
always spend their money on themselves.” 


Nothing destroys public feeling and effective sympathy with the world 
so surely as the constant habit of excessive luxury 


Consolation for the Czar 
FIXHAT UNHAPPY GENTLEMAN, the Czar, to whose courtesy we 
| owe the sight of PAvLowaA and MorpkI, has sent us another of his 
playthings, the Imperial Russian Court Balalaika Orchestra. Imagine, 
if you please, a sort of deified mandolin club—as large as the usual 
concert orchestra, with instruments something like our mandolins, only 
wonderfully more velvety, mandolins that may be strummed with the 
free hand almost like a banjo, that fade away to a singing whisper, or 
flow into a liquid tone like the sound of zithers in crystal halls. As we 
understand it, the balalaika was originally a peasant’s instrument, 
which Mr. ANDREEFF, leader of the orchestra, has developed and im 
proved. Some are flat like a guitar, and played with a pick, some are 
truncated and played with the unaided fingers. The necks of two huge 
guitar-like instruments as big as bass viols rear up at the back of the 
orchestra, and on the right in front are what look like two harpsichords 
The genii who sit at these instruments are a little MVSteTLOUS, but they 
seem able to produce any sound from that of a harp to eymbals. You 
would think that you had never heard waltzes played before when you 
Bright Shines the Moon,’’ or ‘‘ Life is a Dream.’’ It is 
No less delightful are the Russian 
folk-sones. especially the ‘‘Sone of the Volga Boatmen.”’ \ tall, 
slender Mephistophelian gentleman, Mr. ANDREEFF, leads them with a 


hear them do ‘ 


the quintessence of popular music. 


precision, a finesse of movement as exquisite in its way as that of PA\ 


LOWA herself. The Czar ean eall these gentlemen whenever he takes 
the faney, or have PAVLOWA dane« In spite of bombs, there must be 
something in it after all 


West Thirteenth Street 


January 7, 1911 


A New Year’s Editorial 

N DARKER MOOD it sometimes seems that with each year we move 

a little further from early joy, from the eager and trustful welcome 
with which once we greeted life. Youth goes, and with it go some of 
the fairest of the mercies: zest for the untried, leaping enthusiasm, an 
earnest desire to shower kindliness. Sometimes the blithest weary of 
life, the insincerities of its surface, the injustices of its hidden ways, its 
monotony. <A single decade will sweep away many of the ardent throng 
in whom we once rejoiced. But into this welter of struggle and broken 
faiths come good messengers. The hard, unyielding elements of the 
What would be a barren strife, wearing down the 
bravest, takes on softer hues, sweeter tones, a return of the early faith 
and fighting hope. 


battle suceumb. 


Neither rebellions nor false report nor time nor 
chance nor any other creature may shake or alter essentials. 
flows over brutality and wildness. 
the women! 


Peace 
High among these healing forces are 
Patient till the end of time, and loving beyond all narrow 
measure, they have poured out their frail but long-enduring strength, 
like the Bethany spikenard, in costly sacrifice. Mother and wife and 
sister, nurse and nun, they move on in endless service, pondering these 
things in their heart, and the wonder of their trust. Not for them are 
the bugles and the swing of the advance, nor the swiftness of the 
unencumbered. Never for His Chosen, peace. Sad of heart, but un- 
defeated, they do not retreat. 


There’s a Verdict 

‘TORIES TOLD IN DOCUMENTS always have a certain fascination 
\ ) for the individuals who happen to be laboring on COLLIER’S. Such 
a story has come into the office. The following is document No. 1: 

‘ CHATTANOOGA, TENN., December 20, 1910. 

COLLIERS: 

Gentlemen—The newspapers of the country are continually using the phrase 
“The Power of the Press.” 

The two letters enclosed, while short, show the existence of a “Power Behind the 
Press” which they never mention. 

“There’s a Reason.” Yours very truly, 

Wa. BurcHEL. 

One enclosure was as follows: 


DECEMBER 17, 1910. 
EpiroR CHATTANOOGA “TIMES, 


Chattanooga, Tenn, 
Dear Sir—Vor several days past IT have noticed advertisements referring to the 
suit for libel by CoLnreR’s WEEKLY against the Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. T have not 
seen any reference in the news columns as to the decision of the case, If it has 
ever come to trial, will you kindly advise me of the outcome 

; Yours very truly, Wa. Burcrel 
The answer was thus: 
CHATTANOOGA “TIMES,” 
Mr. Wau. Burcuer. CITATTANOOGA, TENN., December 19, 1910. 
Care of Odorless Refrigerator Co., ¢ ity. 
Dear Sir Answering your favor of the 17th inst: 

The Associated Press did not carry the news concerning the libel suit about which 
you asl We believe that this week’s CoOLLrer’s contains a full account of the result 
of that suit Very truly yours, 


CHATTANOOGA “TIMES” (H. C. Adler). 


We can hardly expect everybody in the United States to know that the 
jury in New York awarded a verdict of fifty thousand dollars in our 
favor in the contest between this newspaper and the famous faker 
(. W. Post, and that the judge refused the application of Post's 
attorney to cut down that verdict. We ean hardly expect everybody in 
the country to understand why the damages were so high, breaking all 
This fight with 
Post was merely part of our general fight with the patent medicine 


records, and why the judge refused to diminish them 


fraud throughout the United States, a contest which may still be in 
existence a dozen years from now Anybody who wishes a full account 


of the trial can get it by writing to COLLIER’s for the pamphlet 


“*There’s a Verdict.”’ 


Beecher on Winter 
_— said Henry WARD BEECHER, ‘‘develop in winter an ex- 
N When frost, 


that exquisite blind artist of the night, has etched the farmers’ windows 


hilaration hardly to be equaled in spring or summer 


th rarest seenery, and roads are broken out, and sl igh bells are filling 
the air with music, and boys are snowballing, or building and defending 


r 
/ 
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snow forts, or merrily coasting downhill, or swarming on the ice with 
skates, winter is anything but gloomy.’’ BEECHER could draw pictures 
of everything he saw and felt. Always he turned from the vigor of 
body to the improvement of mind. He constantly pointed out that no 
part of the year is more fruitful of enjoyment to intelligent people than 
the seclusive months of winter. Amusements in which the children are 
taught to take part, and in which music, recitations, stories, and 
charades abound, drive away dulness, he said. The family becomes an 
elastic and liberal school. The story, the drama, or biography may be 
read aloud. ‘‘The snow months,”’ as Mr. BEECHER called them, ‘‘should 
be the university of the family.” We know some neighbors who, 
marooned in the suburb of a Western city, met weekly during the winter 
at their different houses and got infinite enjoyment out of papers read 
in turn by each, describing some personal experience. These papers 
were followed by light discussion and modest-refreshment. These ocea- 
sions were instructive and productive of neighborly feeling; they left 
no headache the next morning. 


The Persistent Work of Patient Women 

WO YEARS AGO there was established at 225 East Twenty- 

third Street, New York, a public school for the teaching of deaf 
aud partly deaf children. MARGARET A. REGAN, the principal, a fine char- 
acter, died the day before Christmas. In this school teaching deaf children 
by means ot sign-language is prohibited. The children are taught to 
read the lips of their teachers as rapidly as the ordinary person hears 
and understands the spoken word. The pupils are separated into 
eighteen classes of ten pupils each. Better attention is thus given to 
each child. Sewing and cooking, in addition to the regular school course, 
are taught to the girls, and sign painting, illustrating and designing to 
the boys. Many so-called dumb children have found their voices through 
the efforts of these teachers. They go out into the world far better 
equipped than if restricted by sign-language to social intercourse among 
their kind. It was through teaching this system of lip-reading that 
ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL was led by different steps to the invention 
of the telephone. Boston has had a publie day school for lip-reading 
for forty years. There is one also in Los Angeles. Chicago has had 
such schools for twenty years. The growth of this humane movement 
has been due largely to the efforts of patient and sympathetic women. 
It was through the persistent efforts of one woman that the successful 
Clark school for lip-reading was finally established at Northampton, 
Massachusetts. There is no struggle in the history of education more 
heroic than the emancipation of the deaf. 


Voyaging Third Class 

N THE STEERAGE of a great racer a friend of ours crossed lately. 
| He found many things done well. Some of the conditions should be 
improved in order to eliminate discomfort and suffering. The sleeping- 
rooms are of proper size, the mattress and blanket are decent enough. 
The lavatory conditions are admirable. But the air in the cabins is hot, 
stale, and Jaden with smells. Except for a few hours, the port-holes went 
unopened. For two of the nights sleep was impossible in the lower 
tier of cabins because of foul air. It would be possible to install eleetrie 
fans to keep the dead air in motion, and by ventilators to conduet down 
more fresh air from the deck. The food is excellent. The deck room 
is insufficient. Some hundreds of persons are forced to stand for ten to 
twelve hours a day, bumping against each other with each heave of the 
vessel. in order to get a whiff of fresh air. The other hundreds crowd 
into » narrow alleyway, noisy, wet, and ill-smelling, or else go inside the 
cabin, where the warm, foul air soon sickens them. A woman traveling 
alone is subject to frequent annoyance, though not to danger, from the 
stewards. If she avoids their familiarities, she finds difficulty in ob- 
taining crackers and fruit and the other comforts which are desirable 
during and after seasickness. The cost of the voyage should insure a 
comfortable trip. 

The Ocean 

NAMILIARITY OF LONG STANDING with the sea breeds, not con- 
|: tempt, to be sure—for mariners are the most cautious of men—-but 
indifference to much of its significance. Long experience often leads us 
to accept the sea as a matter of course, like buttered toast for breakfast. 
In these days, when .a turbine flyer crosses the Atlantie in close to a 
hundred hours, and eables and wireless have made transmarine com 
munication a matter of seconds, it is seldom that we reflect on what the 
sea meant to COLUMBUS, voyaging westward week by week, or to the 
Pilgrims at Massachusetts Bay awaiting the arrival of letters a few 
times each year. Every summer a host descends upon the seaboard, 
but seldom is it very imaginatively stirred by what Homer terms ‘the 
innumerable laughter of the sea waves.’’ A decrease in the mystery of 
the deep is doubtless an iney itable result of steam and electricity. Will 
the ocean give us much poetry in the future? Will it mean to poets 
what it meant to HOMER and BYRON? Says SWINBURNE 


“She is fairer than earth, and the un is not fairer, the wind is not blither than she 

From my youth hath she showed me the j of her ba that TI erossed, of her cliffs 
that I clomb 

Till now that the twain of us here. in desire of the dawn and in trust of the sea 

Strike out from the shore as the heart in us bids and be che 


thirst for the foan 
That England’s poets should 


successfully than any other it least since the Greeks, is natural, of 


have treated the ocean oftener and more 


course. BYRON stands first. His devotion to the sea, and knowledge 
of it, were a large part of his life. In most of the greatest British poets 
—as in SHAKESPEARE, KEATS, SHELLEY, COLERIDGE, WORDSWORTH—the 
sea, even when not treated at length, seem. ever present in thought— 
a presence frequently revealed by some passing metaphor or turn of 
phrase. 
Cooperative Housekeeping 

FYPXHAT ETERNAL QUESTION, whether it is wiser to struggle with 

| dish-washing and the servant problem or by fleeing to a boarding. 
house end all in indigestion, gives no worry to a group of progressive 
housewives in Carthage, Missouri. <A year ago they started with the 
idea of a cooperative kitchen. They have been approaching an ideal 
home life without drudgery. -They ordered that each family bring its 
own table linen, its own blue and white dishes—or whatever other 
sort carried fond associations—its own birch-bark or silver or cellu. 
loid napkin-rings, its own ecut-glass and flowers. The tables should 
look just like those at home. The menus must suggest ‘‘ real home 
cooking.’”’ The kitchen should have no hotel and restaurant cooking 
apparatus—such as warming tables, for example, which bring with them 
the temptation to cook the steak in the morning to gain time and then 
allow it to steep all day. The proper soxyt of cook was hard to find, 
The first one couldn’ t free his mind from restaurant superstitions. His 
employers discharged him one morning before breakfast and hired a 
woman instead. Buying was easier and cheaper for the cooperation than 
it had been for individuals. Contracts were made with farmers for the 
freshest of milk and eggs and butter and vegetables. In the winter time 
the kitchen bought whole lambs and pigs. Every one from whom the 
co-ops had to buy anything was gracious and obliging. The simplest 
work of all was to get good headquarters. The present one is a two-story, 
eight-room brick residence. It is called ‘‘ The Kitchen,’’ but includes, 
besides that and the dining-room, a reception-room and a parlor and quar- 
ters for the servants. For the thirty members of the cooperation only 
four servants are required, and these four, enjoying each other’ s company, 
work better and more cheerfully than if they were scattered in homes. 
The assessment for each patron of the kitchen is $4 a week. 


U’ren of Oregon 

T’ REN (accent the last syllable—the name is Cornish, all his ances. 
L tors were Cornish blacksmiths, and he is a blacksmith too) is the 
father of most of the statutes which have made Oregon the most funda- 
mentally democratic State in the Union. U’ REN has grown gray in his 
twenty-year campaign, with just the suggestion of a stoop in the patient 
shoulders. He is one more of ‘‘ those Western fellows’? Who is demo- 
cratie all the way through, not only as a theory and scheme of life, but 
in the daily contact. He is at home with a gang of men around a 
spittoon. He likes just to sit around and smoke and talk. But it isn’t 
aimless talk. Under the apparently casual it keeps focusing on the 
methods of giving the people power. His tone is quiet, almost hushed, 
no overemphasis nor arresting statements. He has the eye of a man 
who has been true to himself, clear and kindly and faintly luminous, 
like a person with hopes that lie over the horizon line, which he knows 
he won’t live to see realized, but which look good to him in the quiet of 
his soul. Patience is the key to him. He isn’t eynieal, though he has 
fulness of knowledge. Every two years he is defeated at some point 
He learns the little lesson contained in the tale of the ballots and quietly 
goes to work again. He isn’t in a hurry, he doesn’t grow ‘‘ mad’ with 
people. He speaks kindly but accurately of the public service corpora- 
tions. He rather enjoys watching them at work, as a man might take 
an interest in the village cut-up throwing rocks at a funeral. In un- 
earned increment lies much wrong, to his thinking. To overturn that 
system now becomes his aim, having built up his instruments by which 
to work the people’s will. The next fight, which will continue to be 
waged for years to come, is that for the progressive tax on land. 


A Man Who Died Recently 

UDGE DILL will be remembered in an age of suecessful men for 
J a goodness of heart which overflowed almost continuously out into 
life. He helped many men who were obscure, unacquainted, and 
struggling. One young journalist will not soon forget the careful hours 
which Judge DILL used to spend in going over his articles, suggesting 
sources of information, correcting the aim and direction of the investi- 
gation. He gave of his best to the humblest person who needed it. 
That strong brain would move at top speed and high pressure through a 
four-hour evening for the benefit of an unknown youth. None of the 
powerful and wealthy clients, armed with a fee, obtained better service. 
He would make a train trip of some hundreds of miles to pay his last 
respects at the burial of a farmer who he thought had been kind to him. 
He used to leave a handful of silver in the shacks of Canadian lumber- 
men where he had put up for the night when he was pushing through 
the wilderness in a camping and automobile trip. He had the faults 
and exuberanees of men who have achieved after a hard struggle from 
lowly origins. It is easy to note and criticize such limitations, and the 
task will better be left to those who have escaped drudgery and hot 
strife. The rest of the world will be more likely to remember the un- 
failing helpfulness, the hearty gre¢ ting, and the real man who dwelt in 


that short energetie frame and who looked out on life and his fellows 


with so fearless, kindly, and compelling a glance. 
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an especially hard one to pull through. This bill a -£ ie ft, & tariff conditions, a bill to provide for the raising of 
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session in June. , sg - 4 to investigate employers’ liability and workmen’s 
nto Unlike the Tariff Bill, the Railroad Bill was Mr iS : 5 1 peeps? tS Seis . compensation. 
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urs and amended, it was not beyond recognition as G . ¥. a f activity of the Insurgents, who drew first blood 
ng passed. Iwo vital clause 5 In the bill—the Com : \ ‘a met » py % j e toward the middle of the session be creole. te 
ry merce Court and the one giving more power to the m2 aS! | oS or > 4 combination with the Democratic vote, a decision 
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AS r 1] aca ; “oe 
| gq The bill e ecaped deadlock in conference appointed by the Speake P. A later motion by Mr 
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| A nl l OY ¢ l I é surieson of . . to declare at peakers chal 
er- commission to report on the subject of alleged stock vacant as defeated ’ 
oh watering for the clause prohibiting the sale of rail- As a further rebuff the Insurgents managed 
Its road stoc! and bonds for less than par, and then drop the Conference Committee’s provision for the 
only with the approval of the Commission, as con Speaker’s automobile from the Legislative Appropri 
rap tained in the original draft. The passage of this ation Bill 
Lhe aH 4. . ; , ; pa — , ; 
th bill y ecomplished after much debate, especially The Insurgent-Democratic fore act ty mm co! 
101 noteworthy being Mr. Root’s three-day speech in its nection with the Interstate Commerce m« ir 
in- defen ind Mr. Cummins’s speech against the mea especially marked They forced the passage of 
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lr’) \dministration’ Postal Savings Banl Bill telephone compan in it jurisdiction and the 
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The Census 


‘es complete returns of the census give ‘the 
United States and her dependencies a popula- 
tion of over 101,000,000. Nearly eight months’ time 
was consumed in counting us and putting us under 
our proper headings. The enumerating began April 
15 and the final result was given out December 10. 

The growth in our population, which was even 
greater than anticipated, is due largely to the steady 
increase in our immigration during the past decade. 

These figures include the Philippines, Porto 
Rico, Alaska, the Panama Canal Zone, 


age, being opposed to Federal grants for this pur- 
pose ; and on the subject of water-power sites, it being 
his idea to submit two plans to Congress urging the 
adoption of one or the other. One plan is to grant 
these sites to the States on condition that the State 
shall keep the title always, leasing the sites for a 
term of not more than fifty years and at readjustable 
rates. The other plan is for the Government to 
lease these sites for a term of years to private 
parties, with restrictions insuring the public a 


square deal. 
These two plans gave rise to much discussion 





its present form is far from perfect. Especially open 
to criticism are the schedules for cotton and woolen 
imports. The appointment of the Tariff Board for 
a thorough and scientific investigation into the tariff 
situation seems to indicate that any revision to be 
made in the future will be done schedule by schedule, 

In the enforcement of the maximum and minimum 
rates one of the most serious situations arose since 
the new Tariff Law went into effect. 

Last January President Taft, under the new law, 
issued a proclamation entitling Great Britain, Rus- 
sia, Turkey, Spain, Italy, and Switzerland to mini- 
mum rates. 





Samoa, Guam, and Hawaii. Aside 
fron these we number 91,972,266 in- 
habitants. 

The percentage of increase from 1900 
to 1910 was largest in the Western sec- 
tion. The States showing an increase 
exceeding 30 per cent are all located in 
the West, with the exception of New 
Jersey and Florida. The lowest rate 
of increase is shown in Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Maryland, Dela- 
ware, Iowa, Missouri, Kentucky, Indi- 
ana, and Tennessee, while the highest 
rate of increase is shown in Oklahoma. 
Idaho, and Washington, each of these 
three States having more than 100 per | 
cent increase. 

At the present rate of 194,007 peo- [ 
ple to each member of the House of {f 
Representatives, there would be 474 |g 
members as against 392 at present. It 
is believed that such a large body would 
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In endeavoring to establish, however, 
what we considered an equitable tariff 
adjustment with Canada, we found our- 

| selves confronted with a grave problem. 
| A special commission had been sent to 
Ottawa to ask the Canadian Govern- 
j ment to remove its export duty on pulp- 
| wood and to allow us the same low 
| rates which the Dominion had recently 
| conceded to France. In return the 
| commission offered the suspension of 
the highest rates of the Payne-Aldrich 
Tariff. This arrangement Canada was 
unwilling to make, contending that our 
minimum tax on Canadian goods was 
the same as it was before the down- 
| ward revision promised after the pas- 
| sage of the Payne-Aldrich Law, and that 
this law did not make it clear whether 
| articles now on the free list would not 
be taxed. 
A tariff war between the two coun- 











be unwieldy, and it will probably be 
necessary to alter the basis of repre- 
sentation. A few of the cities stood on 
tiptoe while being measured, and charges of fraud 
were made against some of these overzealous ones. 
Tacoma, Washington, was first credited with 116,- 
268 inhabitants, which was a gain of 208 per 
cent in ten years. <A _ revised count gave the 
city a population of 82,972. 


Conservation 


JRESIDENT TAFT’S message to Congress last 
January brought joy to the hearts of the Pro- 
gressives, especially that branch favoring the Ad- 
ministration’s attitude toward conservation. In it 
he advocated improvement of power sites and coal 
lands and new irrigation projects and inland water- 
ways; a law permitting a $30,000,000 bond issue for 
reclamation projects in the West, and recommended 
bills to be prepared by the Secretary of the Interior 
for the proper disposal of public lands and the pre- 
vention of water-power monopoly. The whole tone 
of the message indicated Mr. Taft’s favorable atti- 
tude toward conservation. 
in passing the Land Reclamation Bill, 
conferred upon the President the power to withdraw 
publie lands. This was promptly taken advantage 
of by him, and in July, 8,495,731 acres of water- 
power sites and phosphate and petroleum lands in 
Alaska and 35,073,164 acres of coal lands in the 
West were ordered withdrawn. 

Before the National Conservation Congress Mr. Taft 
declared that the policy of his Administration in 
regard to coal lands, oil lands, phosphate-bearing 
lands, and mineral lands is the Federal leasehold 
policy, which advocates the leasing of these lands 
instead of selling or giving them away. In this he 
is in accord with the Roosevelt-Pinchot policy, but 
differs from it in the matter of swamp-land drain- 


Cx megress, 








Sampling the Cider 


Double-page drawing by Clara Elsene Peck and J. L. S. Williams 


Map showing the percentage of growth in population in the various States 


and divided the conservationist camp into two 
factions—the State rights adherents, believing in 
State control, and the National Conservationists, 
advocating Federal control. Lined up on the side 
of State rights are the Governors of the States 
containing the land to be conserved, and Mr. Roose- 
velt is the dominant figure in the ranks of the 
Nationalists. 

During the past year the Pinchot-Ballinger con- 
troversy was the most popular topie of discussion 
from the drawing-room to the cross-roads grocery. 

Early in January resolutions for a joint investi- 
gation were introduced into both Houses of Con- 
gress, and the next day a letter from Mr. Pinchot 
to the late Senator Dolliver was read in the Senate. 
In this letter Mr. Pinchot admitted that the news- 
paper attacks upon Mr. Ballinger had been insti- 
gated by officials in his bureau. The next day the 
President directed the Secretary of Agriculture to 
remove Pinchot, and later appointed in his place as 
Chief of Forest Service Henry S. Graves. A few 
days after this Mr. Pinchot was made president of 
the National Conservation Association, succeeding 
President Eliot. 

Before the first session of the Investigating Com- 
mittee L. R. Glavis, field agent of the Land Office, 
reiterated his charges against Ballinger. 

The Investigation Committee went into session the 
latter part of January and the inquiry ended the 
last of May. Early in December the final finding 
of the committee was given out. Seven Republican 
members formally vindicated Mr. Ballinger, but 
four Democratic members had severely criticized and 
denounced numerous of his acts, and a request from 
the President for his resignation was suggested; 
while Representative E. H. Madison, Republican, 
made an individual report in which he declared that 
the Secretary of the Interior should not be retained 
in office. The acceptance or rejection of the report 
will probably be forced in both Senate and House 
later, the Democratic members of the Investigation 
Committee announcing that if the majority does not 
offer resolutions bringing the subject up they will 


propose them. 
The Tariff 


‘| HOSE of us who felt dissatisfied with the Payne 

Aldrich Tariff Bill are to some extent upheld in 
our contention that the present 
everything it 


Tariff Law is not 
should be by the fact that Congress 
authorized the appointment by the President of a 
tariff board to investigate tariff subjects with a view 
to future legislation. It is the duty of this board 
to advise the President regarding the maximum and 
minimum arrangements 

It is universally conceded that the Tariff Law in 


tries seemed imminent. On March 20 
a conference was held at Albany be- 
tween President Taft, Earl Grey, Gov- 
ernor-General of Canada, and Mr. W. 8S. Fielding, 
Canadian Minister of Finance. ? 

As a result of this conference the United States 
and Canada agreed to open negotiations for the 
draft of a reciprocity treaty. Intermediate tariff 
rates would be granted the United States, but the 
Canadian authorities claimed that the Provinces 
alone should deal with the matter of exporting pulp- 
wood to the United States. Shortly after this de- 
cision the Province of Quebee announced that the 
exportation of pulp-wood to the United States would 
be prohibited after May 1. This regulation was al- 
most immediately felt by the news print paper manu- 
facturers of the United States, who rely almost en- 
tirely upon Canada for their supply of wood-pulp 
from which their paper is made. 

In November the American-Canadian Commission 
met at Ottawa in an endeavor to frame a final reci- 
procity treaty between the United States and Canada. 
While no definite decisions were reached, it is ex- 
pected that when the meetings resume, early this 
month, an agreement will be reached firmly establish- 
ing the tariff relations between the two countries. 


The Panama Canal 


] URING the past year the work-on the Panama 

Canal has been going merrily on. President 
Taft on his recent visit to Panama found that won- 
derful progress had been made since his previous 
visit just before his inauguration. The completion 
of the Gatun Dam and the locks make it apparent 
that the choice of the lock system instead of the sea- 
level method was a wise one. It is believed that 
January, 1915, will see the canal an accomplished 
fact and that it will be completed within the author- 
ized cost of $375.000,000, 





Illustration for “ Disillusionment” 


Drawn by A.B. Frost for the Thanksgiving Collier 
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Woman Suffrage 


INTHE latest victory won by the advocates of woman 
| suffrage was the ratification of the woman suf- 
frage amendment to the Washington State Consti- 
tution at the November election. About 150,000 
women are now entitled to vote at the election to 
be held next spring. 

Four women were elected to the Legislature in 
Colorado and Oregon. South Dakota and Oklahoma 
amendments enfranchising women were defeated. 


Labor 


i’ HE old-time war between capital and labor was 
waged with its customary vigor during the 
past year. : 

Early in the spring many of the great corporations, 
especially the railroads, anticipated the demands of 
their employees by granting a wage increase without 
waiting for the men to quit work. 

The United States Steel Corporation increased the 
pay of 225,000 of its employees, at a cost of $9,000,- 
000 a year. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad and the Philadelphia 
and Reading Railroad voluntarily increased by six 
per cent the pay of all 
their employees earning 
less than $300 per month. 

The Erie Railroad in- 
creased the wages of its 
conductors and trainmen 
about nine per cent, and 
the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Rail- 
road granted an increase 

in wages and shorter hours 
| to its trainmen, conduc- 
| tors, and yardmen, and 
| raised the wages of clerks 

by from eight to fifteen 
per cent. : 

Arbitration was instru- 
mental in settling some of 
the differences between the railroads and their em- 
ployees. 

The New York Central submitted the demands of 
its trainmen to a special arbitration board, and the 
Lackawanna announced to its trainmen a willingness 
to abide by the decision of the New York Central 
Arbitration Boar 

The threatened strike of conductors and train- 
men on Southeastern railroads was averted by the 
mediation of Chairman Knapp of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and Commissioner of Labor 
Neill. 

A Federal Arbitration Board, appointed under the 
Erdman Act, awarded an increase in wages to the 
Switchmen’s Union of North America. 

Toward the end of the year the officials of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers and the gen 
eral managers of sixty-one railroads operating west 
of Chicago began negotiations to establish better 
No agreement was reached, and 











A cartoon by Cooper 


working conditions. 
the negotiations were broken off 

The Philadelphia street-car strike was attended 
by rioting and disorder. Only 4,000 men were orig- 
inally involved in the strike against the Rapid Tran- 
sit Company, but a general sympathetic strike was 
ealled, and about 30,000 union men responded. 

In the rioting that followed 3 persons were killed, 
875 injured, and about $100,000 worth of property 
was destroyed. The local police seemed unable to 
cope. with the situation, and Mayor Reyburn called 


in the State constabulary to preserve order. 





Reading to Grandpa 
ige drawing by Charles Dana Gibson, October 8, 1910 


Double-; 


The general strike was called off after the striking 
street-car employees refused the concessions offered 
them by the Rapid Transit Company. 

In July 70,000 cloakmakers in New York went on 
strike for higher wages and shorter hours. This 
strike, considering the large number involved, was 
remarkably free from violence. The strike ended on 
September 2, the workmen winning their demands 
for better pay and shorter hours, and accepting as a 
compromise the preferential shop instead of the 
closed shop. 

On October 28 the strike of the express helpers 
began in Jersey City and spread to New York, com- 
pletely tying up all transfer business. Higher pay, 
shorter, hours, and recognition of the teamsters’ 
union were demanded. Scenes of violence were of 
daily occurrence during this strike, and express 
wagons made deliveries under police guard. The 
strike spread until it embraced delivery wagon 
drivers and helpers, cab drivers and taxicab chauf- 
feurs. On November 12 the express strike was 
declared off, the company granting higher wages 
and shorter hours, but 
union. 

The cause of labor won a signal victory in the 
passage by the New York Legislature of the Wain- 
wright-Phillips Liability Law, regulating the em- 
ployer’s liability for injury to employees. This law 
provides that while an employer may still claim 
contributory negligence in his defense, the burden 
of proof rests upon him instead of upon the em- 
ployee. In such occupations classified as dangerous 
the employee receives a fixed compensation for in- 
juries received, and the employer can not enter the 
plea of contributory negligence unless the employee 
should sue under the General Liability Act. 


The Cost of Living 
NOST of living became a well-known phrase dur- 
ing the past year, and Mr. James J. Hill’s now 
classic epigram that “it was not the high cost of 
living but the cost of high living” that was affect- 
ing the country was undoubtedly true to a degree. 
Our habits have changed, and what was a luxury 
a few years ago we have come to look upon as a 
necessity. 


refusing to recognize the 


Many reasons have been assigned for the general 
increase in prices that swept over the country in the 
past year. The overproduction of gold, the tariff, 
the railroads, and the trusts all came in for their 
share of condemnation. 

So popular was the outcry against the alarming 
increase in the prices of ordinary commodities that 
Congress appointed a commission to investigate the 
matter and to suggest a possible remedy. 

The Ultimate Consumer, however, was not con- 
tent to await a long-drawn-out investigation, and in 
an attempt to remedy the evil himself he declared 
a boycott against the meat packers. The move- 
ment started in Cleveland and soon spread to other 
cities. 

Labor unions and other organizations 
themselves to eat no meat for thirty days. Nearly a 
million people joined in the boycott. Seemingly the 
only people affected were the retailers, who were 
obliged to reduce the prices of their meats in order 
to dispose of their stock. 


pledged 


The meat packers, how- 
ever, kept up their former high prices, merely regu- 
lating their supply to the decreased demand. The 
movement acted as a boomerang against the labor 
organizations, as the decreased business of the pack- 
ing-houses caused the discharge of 
drivers and other employees. 

Toward the middle of 
the prices of 


some of their 


November a decrease in 
began. Meats declined 
from two to four cents a pound. The reason for 
the drop was the big crop in corn and oats and 
the plentiful supply of live-stock. 


necessities 


Mayor Gaynor 


"| HE assault upon Mayor Gaynor last July brought 

him into prominence and directed public atten- 
tion to his Administration in New York. One of the 
first steps Mayor Gaynor took upon assuming office 
last January was to notify the city departments that 
their office hours were to last until five instead of 
four o’clock and that the departments would not be 
allowed to exceed their budgets, as had been cus- 
tomary in the past. His campaign through Mr. 
Driscoll, the former head of the Bureau of Weights 
and Measures, against dishonest retailers who had 





been giving their customers short weights and short 
measures, brought about an exposé of the methods 
employed by these tradesmen and attracted attention 
throughout the country. “Mayor Gaynor has shown 
much interest in the Police Department and has 
made many changes in that organization. Recently 
he removed Police Commissioner Baker from office 
and appointed James C. Cropsey in his place. 


Roosevelt 
( N JUNE 18, after an absence of over a year, 
Colonel Roosevelt was figuratively engulfed in 
the arms of his countrymen in a great reception ‘ten- 
dered him in honor of his return to America. 

From the moment Mr. Roosevelt took the 
calcium light at Khartum he was probably fea- 
tured in the newspapers more than any other one 
man in the world. His tour through Europe 
was attended by honors seldom accorded a private 
citizen. 

His address at the University of Cairo, where 
with characteristic Roosevelt frankness, at what was 
considered a most inopportune time, he preached to 
the natives their duty of loyalty to their Govern- 
ment, was criticized as a violation of the laws of 
hospitality, and at Rome, 
where he declined to make 
any stipulations or submit 
to any conditions for se- 
curing an audience with 
the Pope which in any 
way limited his personal 
freedom, a storm of com- 
ment arose that spread 
widely. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s address 
at the Sorbonne, in Paris; 
his notable lecture at 
Cambridge, England. when 
he was made an honorary 
doctor of laws; his address 
in Christiania before the 
Nobel Prize Committee, 
and his review of 12,000 picked German troops (the 
first time a private citizen had ever reviewed a 
German army) were other incidents of a memorable 
trip. 

Shortly after Mr. Roosevelt’s return to this coun- 
try he jumped into the activities of political life, 
especially in New York State. 

He had not intended to take part in the year’s 
campaign, but those in sympathy with the policy of 
the Hughes Administration called upon him to help 
the progressive Republicans to get control of the 
convention. 

He consented to attend the convention as a dele- 
gate and act as temporary chairman in case he 
was chosen. Vice-President Sherman and_ the 
States bosses worked hard to defeat him, but in 
the convention he was elected chairman, and his 
personal choice for candidate, Henry L. 
was nominated for Governor. 





A Fisher frontispiece 


Stimson, 


The Supreme Court 


[HE deaths of Chief Justice Fuller and Asso- 
ciate Justice David J. Brewer and the retire- 
ment of Associate Justice William H. Moody left 
three vacancies to be filled. Charles E. Hughes, 
Governor of New York, was the first appointee, and 
at the time of this writing Associate Justice Edward 
Douglass White of Louisiana has just been made 
Chief Justice, and the names of Joseph R. Lamar 

















The Navajo Raid 
A frontispiece by Frederic Remington, May 14, 1910 
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of Georgia and Judge Willis Van Devanter of the 
Eighth Judicial Cireuit have been referred to the 
Senate Judiciary Committee as candidates for the 
other vacancies. 

Owing to the sudden death of Justice Brewer 
and the absence of Justice Moody an account of 
illness, Chief Justice Fuller announced on April 
11 that the cases against the Standard Oil Com- 
pany and the so-called Tobacco Trust would have 
to be reargued before the full court. An anxious 
public had looked forward with expectancy to a 
decision in these cases, but it was felt that a full 


labor), replacing of white officials by natives, and 
the suppression of polygamy. 

Premier Briand’s able mastery of the strike situa- 
tion in France gained for him recognized leader- 
ship in the Chamber of Deputies. On October 12 
the National Confederation of Railway Unions voted 
a general strike on all the railroad systems of 
the country. This was done in sympathy with. the 
strike of the electricians and workers in provision 
industries. As a consequence of this general strike, 
business and transportation were at a standstill, 
and violence, causing loss of life and property, fol 
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lowed. 


At this crisis Briand summoned the army 
reservists, many of whom were numbered among the 
strikers, and demanded that they quell the = dis- 
order, reminding them that their first duty was to 
their country. The love of order and the loyalty 
that is inherent in the Frenchman prompted a re- 
sponse to this demand, and the strike was called 
off October 15. Briand, who was much criticized, 
went before the Chamber of Deputies and demanded 
a vote of confidence. This was given him, and a 
few days later he handed to President Falliéres 
the resignation of the Cabinet members, who 
had not been entirely in 








bench would be required 
to decide upon such im- po 
portant issues. There will 
probably be a rehearing of re 
these cases the early part [1 Paap an 
of this year. F RANCE: 
4 Ships, 39 
Aeronautics 
‘THE greatest progress 
made in aeronautics was 


the demonstration of the abil- 
ity of airships for long-dis- 
tance flights. Early in the 


season Louis Paulhan flew 1 Ship.70hp 
from London to Manchester, = 
a distance of 185 miles, with va ” 


one stop and won the “Daily 
Mail’s” $50,000 prize. Fol- 
lowing this Jaeques de Les- 
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harmony with the Premier, 


< os , 
At M. Falliéres’s request 
mn Premier Briand formed a 
be new Cabinet, composed of 
FNGLAND 7 ; 
INGLANI men who are unanimously in 
hip 565 hp accord with the Premier’s 


policies. 

The disagreement between 
the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment was the burning issue 
in British polities in 1909 
and 1910. The breeze that 
fanned into flame the smol- 


U AS . 


1 Ship, 50h p dering feud between the 
~ Ilouse of Commons and the 


[louse of Lords was the first 
Budget of Lloyd-George, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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When this Budget came up 








seps crossed the English 
Channel in a monoplane, and Glenn H. Curtiss flew 
from Albany to New York (137 miles), making but 
one stop, in the time of 2 hours and 32 minutes (ex- 
cluding stop). Charles Stewart Rolls, who after- 
ward fell with his machine at Bournemouth and 
was killed, flew across the English Channel and back 
without stopping in a Wright machine, and Charles 
K. Hamilton, in a Curtiss machine, flew from New 
York to Philadelphia and back with two stops, a 
distance of 172 miles, which was accomplished 
in 3 hours and 29 minutes. Bielovuceci flew from 
Paris to Bordeaux (366 miles). His actual flying 
time was 7 hours and 5 minutes. Walter Brookins 
flew from Chicago to Springfield (185 miles) with 
two stops in 5 hours and 41 minutes, flying time. 

At the International Aviation Tournament, held 
at Belmont Park, New York, Claude Grahame-White 
won the speed race for the Bennett Cup. His time 
for 62.1 miles was 61 minutes 14 seconds, and Ralph 
Johnstone, who was afterward dashed to death at 
Denver, broke the world’s altitude record, ascend 
ing to a height of 9,714 feet. 

Count Zeppelin introduced the first aerial pas- 
senger service with his dirigible Deutschland. Thir- 
teen passengers made a trip from Friedrichshafen 
to Diisseldorf, Germany. A week later the Dewlsch- 
land, with thirty-two passengers aboard, was wrecked 
in a gale. Walter Wellman and five assistants left 
Atlantic City in the dirigible balloon America in 
an attempt to cross the Atlantic Ocean. Three days 
later they were forced to abandon the airship and 
were picked up by the steamer T’rent 450 miles east 
of Cape Hatteras. The balloon Helvetia, in a race 
for the Bennett Cup, started in St. Louis and landed 
in the Province of Quebec, a distance of 1,100 miles. 


World Politics 


6 ine Moret Cabinet resigned, owing ‘to Liberal 


dissension, and José Canalejas y Mendes, a 
leader of the extreme Liberals, succeeded to the 
Premiership. The new Premier was reported to 


favor the abolition of the article in the constitution 
forbidding non-Catholics from public worship in 
Spain. This is in opposition to the Concordat be 
tween Spain and the Vatican, and a protest from 
Rome followed. The Cortes passed a bill forbid 
ding any new religious orders to enter Spain until 


the matter was settled. Canalejas has shown him 
self to be a capable and resourceful statesman, a 
is evidenced by his suppression of the monster cele 


bration planned by the reactionaries last 
and the violence threatened for 
Radicals. 


On December 23, 


summer 
Ferrer Day by th 


1909, King Albert T of Belgiun 


succeeded his uncle Leopold Il on the throne of 
Belgium. Upon his accession he promised that r 
forms would be made in the Congo to atone, ar 
sibly, for his uncle’s treatment of the natives The 
reforms went into effect July 1, and they includ 
reduction of tax to be paid ey and not in 


A Comparison of Aerial Navies 


The fact that the operator of a flying machine at a 
height of one mile has a straight view to the horizon 
of 96 miles, whereas the observer from a 200-foot mast 
on a battleship can see but 18 miles, makes the airship 
an important factor in scout work. Germany has 1g diri- 
gible airships at her disposal or building, France but 
five less, and England, Italy, and Austria all have 
more than the United States, which boasts but one 
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The Nations’ Strength in War Aeroplanes 


France has a squadron of aeroplanes numbering 38, and 60 
military aviators, and within three months this equipment 
will be increased fifty per cent. Germany follows with 
24, mostly German Wrights. Italy, Russia, Austria, and 
England come next with a smaller force, and the United 
States trails along with one obsolete Wright machine 


for consideration in the 
Upper House it was rejected by the Lords, who 
claimed that legislative provisions which should be 
voted upon by the people had been added to the 
financial bill. 

A new election was held the first 
and the Liberals, led by Premier Asquith, were 
returned by a very small majority. In order to 
maintain their majority in the House, however, 
the Liberals had to rely upon the Nationalist and 
the Laborite vote to support them. John Red- 
mond, the leader of the Nationalist Party, declared 
that party would not vote for the Budget until 
Home Rule had been promised to Ireland. Further- 
more, the Irish members were not altogether pleased 
with the Budget, claiming that it imposed unjust 
burdens upon Ireland. A compromise was effected, 
and the Trish consented to vote for the passage of 
the bill, provided that, in the event of the House of 
Lords rejecting the veto resolutions which enabled 
the House of Commons to pass any measure over 
the veto of the Upper House’ the Government would 
put the matter to the vote of the country. Then 
with the House of Lords made powerless the Na- 
tionalists could insist upon the passage of the Home 
Rule Bill. In the mean time the House of Lords 
had passed the British Finance Bill, and it had re- 
ceived royal assent and become a law. It was at 
this serious political crisis—a crisis that threatened 
to usurp the power of the one remaining hereditary 
body in the world—that the death of King Edward 
VII occurred at Buckingham Palace, London, after 
a short illness. On this account the general election 
which was to abolish the 


of the year, 


Lords’ veto power was 
postponed, and a conference was held between the 
leaders of the two parties. 

Parliament convened on November 15, and two 
days later the Upper Ilouse adopted Lord Rose- 
hery’s plan for reforming the House of Lords. On 
November 18, in the House of Commons, Premier 
Asquith, having held a consultation with King 
George, announced that it was the Government’s 
intention to pass the main provisions of the Budget, 
including the income tax, which had been such a 
thorn in the flesh of the Lords, and to dissolve Par- 
liament in the event of the Peers rejecting the Veto 
Bill; and on November 28 Parliament was dissolved, 
30 that the Liberal Government might place before 
the people the question of the veto power ol the 
House of Lords. 


Literature and the Arts 


N THE year just ended, public attention was 
ealled to the world of letters more by 
than by its gains. 


its losses 


Among those whose deaths must be reeorded are 
Samuel Langhorne Clemens (Mark Twain), the 
foremost American writer of his time: Count Leo 
Tolstoy. thr iuthor reformer. vhose death fi lowed 
closely upen his departure from home with the 
avowed intention of ending his days in seclusion; 
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Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, the Norwegian poet, drama- 
tist, and novelist; the two foremost Shakespearian 
scholars of the day, William J. Rolfe and Frederick 
James Furnivall; Rebecca Harding Davis, the novel- 
ist: Julia Ward Howe, the poet, made famous 


by her “Battle Hymn of the Republic”; William: 


Vaughn Moody, poet and dramatist; William Syd- 
ney Porter (O. Henry), whose short stories have won 
him the title of the American De Maupassant; Wil- 
liam James, the Harvard philosopher; Goldwin 
Smith, author and educator; and Mary Baker 
Eddy, author of “Science and Health” and founder 
of Christian Science. 

The Nobel Prize in literature was this year 
awarded to Paul Johan Ludwig Heyse, the Ger- 
man poet and novelist. Heyse is known in this 
country by his Biblical drama, “Mary of Magdala,” 
produced here a few years ago by Mrs. Fiske. 

A great loss to art was the death of John La 
Farge, the eminent painter. Others in this field 
who died during the past year were Sir William 
Quiller Qrchardson, William Holman-Hunt, and 
Winslow Homer. 

The production of Signor Puccini’s new opera, 
“The Girl of the Golden West,” at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in New York, and Signor Mascagni’s 
new opera, “Ysobel,” in Rome, were two notable 
events in the world of music. 

The presentation of Rostand’s much-discussed 


. play,‘ Chantecler,” in Paris; Maeterlinck’s two plays, 


“The Blue Bird” and “Mary Magdalene,” at The 
New Theater in New York; and Madame Sarah 
Bernhardt’s return to this country, where she is 
now playing in repertoire, were noteworthy incidents 
of the dramatie year. 


The November Elections 


4 i Democratic landslide was foretold by the 
Democratic victory in the early election in 
Maine, the election of Foss in a strong Republican 
district in Massachusetts at a .special election to 
select a successor to Congressman Lovering, and 
a Democratic victory in the Rochester, New 
York, district following the death of Congressman 
Perkins. 

Numerous reasons have been assigned for the 
Democratic victory. It is claimed that dissatisfac- 
tion with the Payne-Aldrich Tariff and desire for re- 
vision played an important part against the Repub- 
lican Party. The Ballinger investigation. and dis- 
satisfaction with what is popularly referred’ to as 
Cannonism doubtless had their effect. 

During the campaign a decided anti-Roosevelt 
feeling, fostered by the press and other interests, 
had sprung up. 

John A. Dix of New York, Woodrow Wilson .of 
New Jersey, Judson Harmon of Ohio, and Simeon 
E. Baldwin of Connecticut were among the fourteen 
Democratic Governors elected, while in thirteen 
States Republican Governors were returned. 

The complexion of the next House of Represent- 
atives will be changed materially; the Republicans 
will have 165 members and the Democrats 225. The 
first Socialist member of Congress, Victor L. Berger, 
was elected from the Milwaukee district. 

Representative Champ Clark of Missouri, the 
present minority leader in the House, will probably 
succeed Mr. Cannon as Speaker. While the House 
will have a Democratic majority, the Republicans 
still control the Senate with a reduced majority of 
about a dozen. 


Turbulence in Various Countries 


[HE Empire of Korea was absorbed by the Em- 
pire of Japan. This annexation was accom- 
plished by a treaty under the terms of which the 
Korean court will still be maintained with an organ- 
ization like that of 
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overwhelming defeats weve administered to the armies 
of. General Estrada, and the revolutionary leader 
sued for peace, asking Dr. Madriz, who had sue- 
ceeded Zelaya as President of Nicaragua, for a gen- 
eral election under the constitution. This was 
refused him and the civil war continued. On Au- 
gust 29 Estrada entered Managua and proclaimed 
himself Provisional President. 

President Diaz of Mexico celebrated his eightieth 
birthday, and festivities were held commemorating 
the centenary of Mexican independence. In the na- 
tional election President Diaz was reelected and 
Settor Ramon Corral was made Vice-President. 

Toward the end of the year trouble broke out on 
the American border. A Mexican who had killed an 
American woman was taken from jail by Texans and 
burned at the stake. For this outrage the Mexican 
Government registered a protest through its Am- 
bassador at Washington. The trouble was soon sup- 
pressed by the authorities. 

‘The end of the year found a revolution broken out 
against the Diaz Government, and several small 
battles have taken place in the vicinity of Chihuahua, 
victories being claimed by both sides. 

In Portugal the dynasty of the Braganzas came to 
an end October4. Nearly two years before King Carlos 
I and his eldest son, Prince Luiz Felippe, were shot 
down in the streets of Lisbon. King Manuel suc- 
ceeded to the throne that was even then tottering to 
its fall. The revolution was accomplished with little 
violence and bloodshed. Warships in the harbor 
bombarded the royal palace, and King Manuel and 
his mother, the Queen Dowager Amelie, escaped from 
Lisbon to Gibraltar and afterward went to England. 
Theophilo Braga was declared Provisional President 
and a new Cabinet was formed. The new republic 
has been informally recognized by the Powers. 


Science and Exploration 


[RE eyes of the scientific world have been focused 
upon Madame Marie Sklodowska Curie, the dis- 
coverer of radium, by reason of her further research 
into the field of radioactivity. She announced 
her discovery of polonium, a substance 5,000 times 
rarer. and much more active than radium, and, 
while the value of the discovery is still theoretical, 
scientists proclaim it the greatest discovery of the 
year. The perfection of stovaine as an anesthetic 
was announced by Dr. Jonnesco, the eminent Ru- 
manian surgeon, but owing to certain deleterious 
effects, which prominent physicians declare accom- 
pany its use, it has not been generally adopted. 

Now that the North Pole has been discovered, the 
seekers after untrodden fields are turning their at- 
tention to the South Pole. The British Government 
granted $100,000 for the expenses of an expedition 
headed by Captain Robert F. Seott of the Royal 
Navy, who led a similar expedition in 1901. Cap- 
tain Scott intends to take the same route that was 
taken by Lieutenant Shackleton two years ago. 
Commander Peary announced that he would help 
send an American expedition to the Antarctic, and 
offered, as evidence of this, a contribution of $10,000 
that had been presented to him at a testimonial given 
in his honor in New York. He made the condition 
that the National Geographic Society raise $50,000 
as its share of the enterprise. This condition was 
accepted, and the American expedition will make 
Coates Land its starting-point. On November 28 
Lieutenant Shirase, accompanied by a_ party of 
Japanese scientists, sailed from Tokyo for Welling- 
ton, whence an attempt will be made to reach the 
South Pole. Dr. Charcot, the French explorer, 
returned with his ship, the Pourquoi Pas, after a 
year spent in the Antarctic. He reached latitude 70 
degrees south. 

Many authorities on astronomy declared that on 
May 18 we would pass through the tail of Halley’s 
Comet, and some went 





the Japanese Crown 
Prince, next to whom 
the former Emperor 
of Korea, Yi Chok, 
will rank at Tokyo as 
Prince Gi. 

The long-drawn-out 
revolution in Nicara- 
gua is ended. Until 
spring it looked as 
though the revolu- 
tionists would even- 
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vapor of which this 
tail was supposed to 
be composed. The day 
passed, however, with 
no visible display 
of an unusual char- 
acter. 

It was plainly dis 
cernible in the even 
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STORY which illustrates perfectly just By MARK 

what is going on in national polities 
at the present moment has lately been printed by two of 
the most careful newspapers in New York City. The 
story is in its nature difficult to verify absolutely, since it involves 
a closed-door conference between two men, but the papers which 
printed it—the ‘‘ Evening Post’’ and the ‘‘ Wall Street Journal’? — 
are of sufficiently high character to justify its acceptance. The 
story runs: On a recent trip to Chicago the newly eleeted Demo- 
cratic Governor of New Jersey, Woodrow Wilson, was approached 
by an emissary from Roger Sullivan, the Democratic boss of IIli- 
nois. The emissary proposed that if Governor Wilson would 
stop the fight he was making against the candidacy of James 
Smith, Jr., to be the coming Democratic Senator from New Jersey, 
then Mr. Sullivan would undertake to deliver to Governor Wilson 
the vote of the Illinois delegation in the Democratic National Con- 
vention which will nominate the candidate for President next year. 
Now, what mysterious string is James Smith, Jr., able to pull 
in Newark, New Jersey, that makes Roger Sullivan move a thou- 
sand miles away in Chicago? Why is the election of Smith to be 

Senator from New Jersey so im- 





liberal as is necessary. Periodically a cry 


SULLIVAN 

goes up about the Congressional franks; it 
is true that some members abuse the frank and its purpose by 
using it on what ought to be shipped as freight. But this is 
comparatively infrequent. There should be no limitation on the 
liberal distribution of letters from Congressmen, and even speeches 
and extracts from the Congressional Record. At the worst, even 
when Chauncey Depew floods New York State with his platitudes, 
this does no harm. The bulk of it is educational in the highest 
degree and tends to promote interest in the affairs of the Govern- 
ment. There are better ways of meeting the deficit in the Post- 
Office Department than by cutting off the Congressional franks. 


Somebody in the Wood-Pile 

NOME ONE has proposed that the franking privilege of every 
i ) Congressman should be restricted to letters addressed to his own 
district. This looks plausible. It would be interesting to know 
whether the proposer had in mind the praectise—followed by La 
Follette, Bourne, and other Insurgent Senators—of sending their 
speeches and other radical propaganda into the States of Standpat 
Senators. A Standpatter would 





portant to Roger Sullivan —and 
those whom Roger Sullivan serves 
—that he is willing to barter the 
Illinois delegation for it? Does 
any one doubt that the answer is 
to be found somewhere in that 
tight little fellowship of big cor- 
porations which are chartered in 
New Jersey and do business in 
Illinois? Roger Sullivan is one 
of the most capable of all those 
political agents who serve the 
great corporations; Smith in New 
Jersey is the corporation candi- 
date for the Senate. Indeed, 
Smith has been in the Senate 
before, and he was a corporation 
ther. In 1893 he and 
Gorman of Maryland were the 
leaders of that little group of 
Democratic Senators who de- 
feated Cleveland’ s efforts to revise 
the tariff honestly, and caused 


Senator 








love to send his constituents such 
portions of his record as he him- 
self selects, without being con- 
fronted at home with 

selected by some one else. 


extracts 


Saving Government Money 

ERE is a passage from 
I the Congressional Record 
which shows vividly why Presi- 
dent Taft’s policy of economy is 
hard to put into effect. Congress- 
man Frederick H. Gillett of Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, has been for 
many years a member of the 
Committee on Appropriations. 
This year he had charge, on the 
floor of the House, of that part of 
the Appropriation Bill which as- 
signs money for the salaries and 
other expenses of the legislative, 
judicial, and executive depart- 
ments—the entire expense, in 








him to denounce his party’s Wil- 
son-Gorman tariff bill as ‘‘ perfidy 
and dishonor.’’ Smith 
quently figured in a Senatorial 
investigation and admitted on the 
witness-stand that he had bought 
a thousand shares of the American Sugar Company during the 
time when the tariff on sugar was being considered in Congress. 


subse- 


That portion of big business who are corrupt are just now busy 
trying to establish between themselves and the Democratic Party that 
same freemasonry which has existed for the past sixteen years between 
them and the Standpat element of the Republican Party. They are es- 
pecially alert in trying to capture the new Democratic Senatorial 
seats in New York, New Jersey, West and Ohio. 
They are trying to provide themselves with a Democratic Aldrich. 


Virginia, 


The Sooner the Better 


TILL the honest Democrats be able to get along during very 
\\ many months of suecess without an Insurgent movement to 
do for them exactly what it has done for the Republican Party? 
Can’t men like Gore, Owen, Chamberlain, and Folk find some way 


to help Woodrow Wilson defeat Smith in New Jersey? 


A Congressman’s Mail 
( YONGRESSMAN MARTIN MADDEN of Chicago was discuss- 


ing the salary ($1,500) paid to secretaries of Congressmen: 


“I am called upon to answer at least fifty or sixty thousand letters every 
vear, and if anybody can tell me of any secretary that can perform this worl 
I uld like to have his picture 1 am obliged to employ three men most of 

‘ me to accomplish the work | am called upon to do, or let the work go 
undone I know where men who serve as members pay as much as $4,500 
}¢ cler eal work - 


In the matter of providing facilities for correspondence between 
and his constituents the Government should be as 


a (Conoressman 


Smoking out the Coon 
Herbert Johnson in La Follette’s Weekly 
The most well-informed man in the country might write a hundred pages 
of essay on Present-Day Politics in the United States without showing as 
completely as this cartoon does the fundamental thing that is happening 


fact, of running the Government. 
In this connection Mr. Gillett, as 
well as President Taft and every 
one else concerned, has made an 
earnest effort to reduce expenses. 
In presenting the various items, 
Mr. Gillett finally came to one which provided twenty-five messen- 
gers attached to the House. Thereupon this dialogue ensued: 

“Mr. Morse [of Wisconsin]—Does not the gentleman think that we could 
get along with half of that number very nicely without increasing the labor of 
any of them to any great extent? 

“Mr. GILLETT—Mr. Chairman, as I told the gentleman earlier in the day, 
I believe we employ a great many more men in the House than is necessary. | 
made up my mind some years ago that I should not, in my zeal for economy. 
try to interfere with the force of this House. When I once attempted it I found 
[ was running up against personal friends and that I was ineurring a general 
unpopularity by trying to curtail the force in the House, and I concluded that 
that was a matter I would let alone, for it became too personal. 


I say frankly 


that I do believe that we employ a great many more men at a higher salary 


than is necessary.” 


Mr. Morse then proposed that the number of House messengers 
be reduced from twenty-five to fifteen. 

“Mr. GitteTt—Mr. Chairman, of course this amendment does not begin to 
cure the abuse. What ought to be done is to thoroughly investigate the organ 
ization of the House force, if we are going to do anything, and amend it all 


along the line. There is ample field for it, and this is simply a mere hap- 


hazard guess of what is needed.” 


What Mr. Gillett s that as long as he and the Appro 
priations Committee talk of economy in the abstract, it is all very 


means 


well; but as soon as it is proposed to discharge one superfluous 
laborer he steps on the toes of some member of Congress, a part of 
whose patronage that particular job is. The same principle applies 
to useless navy-yards and dry docks, to river and harbor appropria- 
tions, and practically to every dollar the Government spends. 
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The Black Hand at the Helm of Brazil’s Navy 


Led by Two of Their Number, 1,500.Negro Sailors Forced the Government of Brazil to Yield to Their Demands 





























Crowds watching the mutinous fleet during a lull in the hostilities 








Andre Arelino 


Insurgent commander of the 
Dreadnought Sao Paulo 


HE early evening of 

~ November 22 saw Rio 

de Janeiro in its 

usual calm. Shortly before 
midnight the naval outbreak 
had commenced, and at two 
o'clock on the morning of 











the 23d President Hermes da 


Joao Candido 


Chief of the revolution ; com- 
manding the Minas Geraes 


attitude which would, tem- 
porarily at any rate, save the 
city from bombardment. 
Before noon the President 
was again in conference with 
his Cabinet, and had ealled 
in the two ex-Presidents of 
the Republic, Rodrigues Alves 








Fonseca had assembled his 
Cabinet, and the graveness 
of the situation was apparent to all. It is 
seldom that events happen so quickly in 
Brazil. 

During the late hours of the evening the 
sailors of the fleet had obtained complete 
possession of the 20,000-ton dreadnoughts 
Minas Geraes and Sao Paulo, and the 
other war vessels in the harbor were on 
the verge of joining in the mutiny. Firing 
had become general, and the torpedo-boats 
and gunboats still loyal to the Government 
were in open conflict with their comrades 
in revolt. Captain Neves and four other 
officers of the Minas had been killed, and 
the officers of the Sao Paulo, having been 
made prisoners, were set adrift in one of 
the small boats. In the early morning it 
was seen that eight of the largest vessels 
of the Brazilian navy were flying the red 
flag of revolution. 

During the night the rebellious sailors 
had communicated their demands by wire 
less to the President of the Republic with 
the threat that the city would be bom 
barded if these were not acceded to at 
onee, Their ultimatum contained the fol 
lowing principal clauses: Abolition of cor 
poral punishment, higher pay, full crew 
complements on all ships, redistribution of 
tficers, and complete amnesty. 

\t 7.30 Wednesday morning the four 
largest insurgent ships, which had with 
drawn from the harbor during the night, 
again entered the bay in single column, 
hands playing, decks cleared for action, 
and guns trained on the city. 


It was an intensely critical moment 
On one side the largest warships afloat, 
entirely in the hands of determined and 


reckless sailors with real or fancied grie\ 


on the other the Covernment, 
ering between the adoption of energetic 


rn ire of repre ion and a con iliatory 
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From “O Malno” 


Consternation in the Brazilian Cabinet 


Because a handful of negro sailors intimidate the Government 


and Campos Salles. Former 
President Alves, who during 
his own administration had had a serious 
military uprising to put down, expressed 
with his characteristic grasp of the possi- 
bilities of the situation the following opin- 
ion: “If you have the means, immediately 
stamp out the rebellion at any cost; if, 
however, your resources are not such as 
to warrant the belief of a successful out- 
come, accede at once.” 

Apparently Marshal Hermes, rather 
than take the personal responsibility of 
ordering a combined attack by the loyal 
ships of the fleet and the land forces, pre- 
ferred to leave the decision to Congress, 
which was then in session. 

Amnesty bills were introduced in the 
Senate and Chamber of Deputies, and vio- 
lent debates took place in both Houses. 
At one time in the Chamber of Deputies 
revolvers were drawn and bloodshed barely 
averted. Nevertheless, the measures wer 
passed, and finally were reluctantly si 
by the President, and the news was flashed 
by wireless to the fleet. The revolutionary 
admiral, first-class seaman Joao Candido, 
replied, demanding that a fully empowered 


member of Congress be sent on board his 
flagship with documentary proof of the 
action of the Government. In _ response 
to this demand the Government sent 
Deputy Carvalho to the ships, where lh 
formally handed the decree of amnesty 
to Candido, who in turn read 

sailors. 

Without officers and 1 only | . 
selected trom their } " mber 
hundred blacks had for four days success 
fully handled and maneuvered the largest 
modern warships afloat, mad 3 
wireless apparatus 11 i late 
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HE people who are con- 
-sepen complaining and 
lamenting because their 


town is slow, dead, and uninterest- 


- ’ ing have even a greater opportunity 
to boost their town than the over- 
oceupied, overrushed people of the 

H large cities. 


The trouble is these people think 
that because the larger cities and 
towns are the most active and are 
reaping the greatest results from 
town-promotion campaigns, there 
is no chance for them wh make an 
impression on the great outside 
world with whatever hte] offerings 
they may have. If a town is at a 
standstill, lacking in activity, in- 
terest, and beauty, its people have 
only themselves to blame for this 
deplorable condition of going backward instead of for- 
ward. Throughout the United States hundreds of 
the larger cities are progressing rapidly and grow- 
ing permanently under systematic campaigns ot 
development. Thousands and thousands of dollars 
are being invested in national-magazine advertis- 
ing which will bring about this substantial growth. 
The results of these carefully planned and_ judi- 
ciously executed campaigns have proven that a 
city can be as profitably advertised as any line of 
business. 

It is the reported expenditure of thousands and 
thousands of dollars for advertising that scares 
the people of the little towns and prevents them 
from even giving any serious thought to the possi- 
bilities of advertising their own. Every town, as well 
as large city, dreams constantly of the- time 





By 


Collier’s 


Town Boosting 
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that a spirit of enthusiasm and willing cooperation 
should form the basic element in this campaign to 
promote the growth of the town. 

Therefore the first thing undertaken was an 
educational campaign in civie pride, promoted by 
means of public meetings and through the local 
newspaper. 

To start with, this town had public-spirited men 
who were only too glad to make patriotic speeches 
before meetings of their fellow townsmen. Once 
this get-together movement was started, it was no 
trouble to induce the most prominent men to give 
valuable assistance in speechmaking. 

The people also had the great advantage of a 
press which was more liberal with its editorial space 
than are the majority of the large city papers. The 
editor of this paper, as in the case of most small 
town editors, was most generous in giving excellent 
editorial assistance in spreading the 
which meant the growth of his town. 


movement 


Organize a Publicity Club 
\ TITH these two powerful factors to give the 


campaign a good start, and to keep it moving 
at full speed, it was an easy matter to convince the 
people that it was profitable for them to join in 
the movement for boosting their home town. When 


they were told by the leading men and through the 


editorial columns of their home paper that a boost 
ing campaign would increase their business pos 


sibilities, raise the value of their property, and 


improve their present and future chances for better 


living, the majority 
erously. 


responded readily and gen- 


The campaign for arousing a greater civie pride 


was short, sharp, and decisive. The series of public 





when it will have more business, more en- | 
thusiastice citizens, more loyal boosters, more 
factories. new business concerns, and good 
citizens. It wants all these things badly. 
3ut instantly the question arises, how is 
it going to get them—what shall it do first? 
What plan, what method—just how shall it 
get about this business anyway? To whom ¢»& 
shall it turn for guidance, hints, and sug- 
gestions / 

The most natural answer is: Get them by 
advertising—just set aside an annual adver- 
tising fund of five or ten thousand dollars 
to be used in a publicity campaign. 

Appeal to Civic Pride 

 Digprteegreny the mention of money 

stop to all dreams or thoughts of town 
boosting. There are thousands of small 
towns and cities which have a wealth of 
business and industrial opportunities t 
offer that are not advertising simply because 
the raising of funds is looked upon as an 
insurmountable obstacle. The method of 
financing a boosting campaign is consid- 
ered too much of a problem to be under- 
taken. 

However, there are numerous practical 
plans by which many such places have raised 
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in local affairs, and in the business and professional 
world. There could be only one result from these 
spirited meetings, and that was the arousing of a 
greater interest in the boosting campaign. 

At one of the early public meetings the organiza- 
tion of a publicity club, composed of all citizens 
who might wish to join, was effected. Officers were 
elected, committees were appointed, and a five-dollar 
initiation fee and a ten-dollar-a-year membership fee 
were provided for. The amount of the dues was 
regulated to conform with the size of the town; the 
fees decided upon were what the leaders in the move- 
ment considered just and reasonable for all. The 
secretary of the publicity club was a man of wide 
business and advertising experience. He was chosen 
for that office because of his belief in the possibili- 
ties of advertising. Every small town has its adver- 
tising specialist, and he is usually the best equipped 
man to take an active part in a town-promotion 
campaign. 

While the enthusiasm of the people was being 
aroused and their interest was at its height, it was 
suggested by the publicity club that each citizen 
supply one or more slogans or town mottos for 
possible adoption, to be used in spreading the name 
and fame of the town. The slogans sent in by the 
citizens were an indication of how the town’s fea- 
tures appealed to the people. 

The slogan finally selected brought to the mind’s 
eye a vivid picture of the town’s business and indus 
trial opportunities. 

A great deal of careful thought was given to the 
matter of deciding upon a slogan, 
was either to become a popular 
into a joke. 


as this phrase 
saying or develop 


rhe selection was made in all seriousness, with 
the intention of developing a greater civic 
pride through its constant use in all adver 


tising. This town used the slogan contest 
to good advantage. A prize of twenty-five 


dollars Was offered for the best slogan sub 
mitted by any citizen. The contest proved 
to be a big inducement for a great many 
people to become more deeply interested 
in the boosting campaign, and the results 
indicated that the prize-money was well 
invested. 
When the campaign to arouse enthusiasm 
a good slogan was well under 
way, the plan of raising funds was taken up 
and carried out quickly before the interest 
of the people had a chance to subside. 
Phe plan successfully used by this town to 
raise a small working fund, and which has 
been and is being used elsewhere with equal 
success, was to sell booster buttons at th 
twenty-five cents each 
Phe sale of five thousand buttons at twenty- 
Wy) five cents each brought a starting fund of 
/ seven hundred and fifty dollars, plus added 
civie patriotism. The results of the button 
feature were twofold; first and fundamen 
tally it assisted in creating a stronger civic 


and to secure 


patriotism, the small town’s ereatest asset: 
and, second, it made every resident who 
went out of the town on a trip or visit 





an advertising appropriation — sufficiently 
large to be used in laying the foundation 
for a more elaborate campaign in the future. 


[Helping to M 














| a better booster and an excellent adver 
| tising medium. 






The common mistake is in thinking that . SS sa Booster Buttons 
unless a large sum can be raised, to be used Business Oreasiestions Which Ate Big ‘Pectors in the Progress ny ‘| HE little booster buttons were quietly 
in a large way, it is no use to attempt any of the City. Ail of Them Are Growing talking in the stores, on the trains. and 
kind ot adve rtising. J. H. TURNER. ks and nds of var Pai = peal street cars, in stations, hotels, factories, and 
What is wanted and needed at the pres- hast af a iow Wundted deta: 1. 11 centro ageut for | gn nas Eas everywhere they were worn. Thev started 
ent time in the thousands of non-advertis- eakee rant to gost ball iets und also carries tht part den many a conversation about the town for 
ing towns is an inexpensive preliminary [etna 4 s or besos = ‘ ae which the wearers of the buttons were al 
plan which will keep a town moving for- ae , ‘ ; ways silently but effectively expressing great 
ward, give it a reputation for being alive The Home Paper is a Valuable Assistant pride. The button idea helped to win the 
and progressive, secure a great deal of free Devoting space to town boosting raises the circulation enthusiasm of every man, woman, and child, 
publicity, arouse the enthusiasm of the citi- making of them earnest boosters. and _ be- 
zens, and promote growth in general. The boosting heart-to-heart talks and the strong editorials mad sides, it earned money with which to earrv on the 


and publicity plans, ideas, and schemes which are 
suggested in this article have been successfully em- 
ployed and found practical by various towns and 
both large and small. The proper execution 
of any of the plans described entails very little ex- 


cities, 


pense, and the results to be derived will depend 
entirely on the intelligence and energy put forth 
in carrying them out to a successful conclusion. 

In a Western town it was decided that the first 
requisite to successful boosting and advertising was 
to arouse the pride of all citizens to appreciate their 


home town It was considered absolutely necessary 


a general appeal to patriotism and love of home ; it 
brought out most forcibly the fact that all citizens 
owed something to the town out of which they made 


living and where their children would undoubtedly 
live after them. These people were made to realiz 
that they must build not only for to-day but for the 
years to come, and to do this they must get together 
and by a united effort keep pushing their town 
forward. 

All these vital factors in town boosting were im 
pressed firmly in the minds of the people becaus« 
they were discussed at publie meeting hy ‘leaders 


work that had been given a good start. 


A feasible plan of securing a quick sale of the 
buttons which was successfully used in this and 
many other town-promotion campaigns 


was to dis 
tribute one hundred buttons to each man in attend 
ance at a secret booster-button meeting. plannes 
this purpose Kach man with a Wea ae butt 
Pave ten buttons each to ten of his friends, whi old 
them for him. In this way several eo lr b 
ness-men-button salesmen were all covering the t 

at the same time eve ral day foll Ing the bye 


mutton meeting a supply t th 
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on sale in the retail stores, and following this ¢chool 
children were given prizes for selling the largest 
amount of buttons. The three distinct plans in con- 
nection with the advertising soon closed out the sup- 
ply of buttons. 

It has always been found advisable to conduct a 
button campaign secretly, that is, not allowing the 
townspeople to know anything about the button 
plan until the business men have the buttons in 
their possession ready to sell. This feature 
must be put through with a snap. If it is 
allowed to drag the people will lose interest. 

The booster-button campaign succeeded in 
raising ample funds for the publicity club to 
successfully finance the various plans to be de- 
scribed in detail. 

The next plan used in this promotion cam 
paign provided for spreading a knowledge of the 
advantages and unequaled attractions of the 
town, the creating or increasing of a lively civic 
interest, and the determination to boost. This 
feature was an offer of a wide range of small 
prizes for the best essays on how the successful 
people had made their start, what the town had 
given them in particular, and why it was a good 
place in which to live, work, and make money. 


The Use of Pamphlets 
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among the residents and made a better impression on 
the people to whom they were sent. 

Another distinctive feature which has been used 
to contribute largely to the success of a town-boost- 
ing campaign was an arrangement with the local 
newspaper to publish a monthly boosting-news sec- 
tion, which was mailed out to conventions, meetings 
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through the efforts of the individual citizens, as they 
were called upon to furnish names and addresses to 
the publicity club. 

The boosting-news section of-the paper was com- 
posed of the business experiences of the successful 
concerns that had made good and were making good 
in the town. Space was also devoted to the agricul- 

ture, mining, and manufacturing developments 

of the community. In every respect it was a 

strictly commercial newspaper, relating in de- 

tail all the important factors which were respon- 
sible for the growth of the entire surrounding 
country. 

Each issue of the boosting-news section was 
made large or small, depending upon the amount 
and quality of news giving the actual results 

\ and methods by which farmers, business men, 
) and manufacturers had made money. 


j The Farmer Can Help 
\ THEN the merchants and business men 


fully understood that the boosting-news 
section was to be a clearing-house of results 
accomplished in their community, there was a 
desire on the part of all to tell what the town 
had done for them; om the part of the farmers 
to tell what they had made out of their crops 


§ ve prize-winning essays and those receiving 
honorable mention were published in the 
local newspaper. Following this they were issued 
in pamphlet form and used by all business and 
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—what methods they had found most suecess- 
ful and what fruits and vegetables grew best. 
If the farming possibilities of any section are 
exceptionally good, if the soil is rich, if the 








private houses as enclosures in all letters going 
out of the town. 

Testimonials of this character—which were 
the actual experiences of people living in the 
town—were the most convincing form of adver- 
tising. They carried great weight with people 
living on the outside who were interested and 
brought definite results. 

In still another boosting campaign essays of 
the same nature were issued in a series of pam 
phlets and were distributed regularly to all busi 
ness houses so that a certain number were sent 
out each week in the letters going to other 
places. In carrying out this idea hundreds of dol 
lars’ worth of valuable advertising was secured at a 
very small ecost—that only of having the essays pub- 
lished. In still another small town, where the testi 
monial essays were printed with each writer’s pho- 
tograph and signature, even a greater value was 
attached to them. This plan promoted more interest 
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Town-Boosting Literature 


Small circulars or booklets, giving concisely the attractive features 
of a town and distributed to business houses to be mailed 
their letters, are an inexpensive and effective advertising medium 


of business men, manufacturers, and investors being 
held in other cities. In addition to the papers mailed 
by the publicity club, each citizen was urged to send 
as many papers as possible to people who might be 
interested in the town and its possibilities. 

The work of securing new residents and develop- 
ing the growth of the town was carried on largely 


farmers are an intelligent and aggressive class, 
capable of making good records with crops and 
fruits, it will vastly increase chances of success- 
ful boosting. Any small town that plans to 
carry out this news-section feature should throw 
open its columns to the farmer, that he may 
tell about his crops; to the real-estate man, to 
tell about his opportunities; and to the business 
man and manufacturer, to tell what they have 
to offer the people living elsewhere. When 
manufacturers and business men of other cities 
receive regularly interesting news of the indus- 
trial development, it is only natural for them to 
give serious thought to the new possibilities for 
self-betterment presented to them. 

When the boosting news-section idea is adopted 
by any small town, it should have a broad aim— 
that of furnishing truthful statements concerning 
the resources, business opportunities, social advan- 
tages, climate, ete., of the town and surrounding 
country. 


in 


The Old Guard Comes Back 


Bernhardt the Immortal, 


TRIFLE over five years ago, in this depart 

ment, we bade farewell to the divine Sarah 

to that golden voice, those limelit sorceries, 

that splendid unconquerable spirit, which were leav- 

ing us, as we feelingly pointed out, perhaps never to 
return, 

With undiminished power and cheerfulness, this 

wonderful Frenchwoman has just completed an- 


other engagement. In one of the weeks she 
played six evenings and four matinées. She re 
ceived innumerable friends, and when somebody 


criticized “La Samaritaine” she promptly wrote 
an answer to the newspapers. She is sixty-seven 


years old. In “La Sorciére” she was a young girl, 


a lonely, dreaming child of the woods. She was 
“Camille” and 


“Sapho” and “Tosea”—the whol 
shrieking Sardou sister- 
hood—and she was a boy 
as the poor little Eaglet. 
She came right up our 
street,as the saying goes, 
and played “Madame X” ; 
and then with that 
golden voice, searcely 
tarnished, intoned the 
sonorous Alexandrines 
of the “Phédre” which 
she first played at three 
notice thirty-six 
years ago 


days’ 


Heroes have come and 
gone, but the fatal mo- 
ment which comes to 





most of them, when sud 
denly the flood-tide stops 
rns, and goes ebbing 
way, seems never t 
have come to her \] 
most seventy, she. still 
faces the front, defiant 
and unafraid 
In the presence ot 
Olga Nethersole a woman—institution one 


Leslie Carter, Nethersole, and Others of the Thunderers 


By ARTHUR RUHL 


might say—discussion of mere technique seems pe- 
culiarly unprofitable. Neither Bernhardt’s plays nor 
her own art have ever been close to life as most of us 
know it. You could searcely compare her with Mrs. 
Fiske, for instance, any more than you could ask a 
mermaid to an afternoon tea or expect Cleopatra to 
have been interested in votes for women. 

Iler wavs are not those of a generation which has 
learned to think in the theater. Indeed, her art is 
precisely to make you forget—forget everything ex- 
cept Sarah herself and to applaud frantically and 
shout: “Bravo! Bravo!” as the curtain goes down. 


The Divine Sarah 
QUE came closest to us perhaps in “Madame X,” 
N 


a melodrama of the day, in which there was a 
peculiarly interesting chance to compare her meth- 
ods with the recent successful work of Miss Dorothy 
Donnelly. Miss Donnelly, an intelligent and thor- 
oughly capable young actress with considerable expe- 
rience in melodramatic parts, played the réle with 
an almost youthful-Kipling’s delight in brutal real- 
ism. Her picture of the unfortunate woman’s degra- 
dation was so realistic, in fact, and such a strain on 
the nerves that it was not uncommon for women to 
be earried out as one was carried out the night I 
saw the play, struggling and gurgling—“Oh, I can’t 
see it! I can’t see it!” 

This is, of course, quite forbidden by the Bern 
hardt tradition. You may break, you may shatter 
the poor old audience as you will, but you must 
still be attractive and beautiful. And, as a matter 
of fact, in this case, I believe her interpretation was 
the truer. in addition to being the more agreeabl 
Miss Donnellv’s “Madame X” t 
lent even to be a plausible mistress to the man she 
murdered Bernhardt never let the woman quite 
lose her frayed gentility, and she got her effects by 


was almost 00 repel 


dden explosions at the psychological instant from 
her comparatively quiet key. Such was the climax of 
the first act when the guilty wife was driven fron 


her home and her child in a screaming duel with 
her husband, one hand convulsively clutching the 
door-jamb, after her body had disappeared, like the 
hand of a drowning person above the water. Such, 
too, was her surprised gasp of horror when she had 
shot her paramour, and the tigerish burst of emotion 
when her son recognized her at last. 

In front of me at that performance sat Mr. Billy 
Muldoon, that bronzed and square-jawed dealer 
in youth and repairer of wrecked constitutions— 
fairly thrusting his glasses into the footlights as 
if to discover a magic secret which even he did 
not know. From a stage-box one of our young- 
est Broadway stars looked down with almost the 
intensity of expression of a. Dresden-china figure, 
while her white gloves, held high, beat languidly 
back and forth in that 
eurious way in- which 
ladies sometimes indi- 
‘ate without making 
audible their applause. 
And from behind, out of 
a warm blur of furs, 
faces, and vague per- 
fume—it was a Friday 
matinée, and all the idle 
stage world was there 
there with the 
applause a curious eol- 
lective emotion, ques- 
tioning, skeptical, and at 
once devoted, loyal, and 
thrilled 
eration measuring from 
their opulent youth this 
marvelous old lady on 
the stage. 

At such moments, as 
she inclines to the ap 
plause, hands clasped 
beside her cheek, head 
thrown a little back and 
to one side, an ecstatic 


came 


the present gen- 





Sarah Bernhardt 


Concluded on page 
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The Violent Art of Strike-Breaking 


q@ In Collier’s of December 3, 1910, was published an article by Mr. Craige called “*The Professional Strike-Breaker.’’ 


It de- 


scribed the gathering of the clans in New York during the express drivers’ strike last November, and showed the disappointment 
of the men at the restraint put upon them. Below is a first-hand study of the strike-breaker and his usual methods, as practised 
outside of New York. The author has been a strike-breaker, a hobo, and a workman, and his judgments are based on experience 


ROM the principle of organized thuggery, 

which is at the bottom of it, to the last detail 

of the way the men are treated, and the 
character of the men themselves, there is hardly a 
clean spot to be found in the whole trade of strike- 
breaking. Of course, the term professional strike- 
breaker does not apply to the legitimate workman 
who accepts any wage he may think proper regardless 
of the actions of his fellows. No unprejudiced per- 
son blames such a man. So long as he needs the 
money, gives legitimate work in return for it, and 
obeys the laws, he can not be criticized justly, despite 
what his trade-union fellow workmen may say about 
the matter. If strike-breaking were left to such 
men, there could be no objection to strike-breaking— 
indeed, there would be little strike-breaking done, 
for, if prospective strikers know that plenty of com- 
petent men are willing to work under the conditions 
to which they object, they will naturally think twice 
before striking. 

The professional strike-breaker is entirely differ- 
ent from these men. He is not a competent work- 
man nor a workman in any respect. He is not even 
a competent tramp. Good hobos on the road recog- 
nize him by his caste-marks, and will have nothing 
to do with him. His one asset is the desperate cour- 
age of the cornered wolf, born of a realization that 
he is already sunk to the lowest possible depths and is 
working upon the last job open to him. 

Seattered through the mass of this army is a 
leavening of men of really great native courage and 
exceptional fighting ability, who are 
attracted as much by the dangers of 
the job as by the high pay aeccompany- 
ing it. Usually these men are ex-con- 
victs, who have had one taste of prison 
and are in deadly fear of another. 
Though they fear prison, they fear 
nothing else, and join the army of 
strike-breakers to secure the life of 
danger, action, and blood which their 
restless, fierce, cat-animal tempera- 
ments crave, without the menace of 
the law. 

When the strike-breakers are put to 
work their one instruction is: ‘Keep 
things moving and put up a bluff of 
being busy.” If it is a factory to which 
they are sent, they are told to keep 
smoke coming out of the chimneys and 
the machinery humming. No work is 
expected from them, and they do none. 

If the strikers prove obstinate and 
form in crowds to make demonstra- 
tions, the supreme moment of the 
strike-breakers’ existence is at hand. 
Sending out two or three stool-pigeons 
with guns and instructions to shoot 
over the heads of their comrades, the 
strike-breakers’ leaders supply the most 
determined and powerful of their men 
with guns and clubs and prepare for 
action. When the strikers and the 
strike-breakers come together, the stool- 
pigeons blaze away from the crowd of 
strikers. Having been shot at, the 
strike-breakers have a legal right to 
defend themselves, the guards charge, 
and the things which happen to the 
mob of strikers are sad to relate. 


The Strike in Philadelphia 


TEITHER age, sex, nor condition 
4 serves to defend the head from the 
club, and the first sign of resistance 
brings a shot from the ready revolver 
to end the argument. I will never for- 
get the sight of a mother with a child 
in her arms in one of the riots of the 
Philadelphia strike last year stagger- 
ing along, blood pouring from three 
jagged euts in her head, the result of 
a clubbing administered by one of these guards. 
The man was arrested, but went free, as did all 
others arrested for similar crimes at that time. 

Never before were there such systematic, wilful, 


brutal, unprovoked assaults upon an unoffending 
populace in an American city. It did not seem t 
make any difference whether the victims were 
strikers or sympathizers or not, they got it just the 
same, and if they called on the police for aid they 
got it worse. There has never been such wholesale 
pilfering and looting If vol ave the strike-bre ak- 
ing conductor a coin, you got no change. If you 
protested, you were thrown off the i! nd lubbed, 


The desperate 


By JOHN H. CRAIGE 


and if you resisted, you ran a fine chance of being 
shot. The strike-breakers made no pretense of turning 
in any money to the trolley company. “You ought 
to be thankful to get your cars back,” they said. 

Once the employees are tamed, the result of a 
strike depends merely on whether employer or em- 
ployee can the longer stand a suspension of business. 
Many a prosperous business has never recovered 
from the effects of a strike dealt with after this man- 
ner. Many a man has been killed by violence, and 
many a woman and child starved during such strikes. 
What is perhaps most important of all, thousands 
of honest men have been forced by such procedures 
to accept a wage on which they found it impossible 
to rear their children as good citizens. 


Hitting a Rattler for Experience 


] FIRST came into personal contact with the pro- 

fessional strike-breaker a little more than five 
years ago, when riding a freight train with a chum 
of mine from Philadelphia to New York. We were 
supposed by our parents to be riding in the usual 
way, on a passenger train, but my chum had an 
inquiring mind, and insisted that we should hit a 
rattler (freight). 

For adventure-seekers we had a slow time of it 
until the train stopped for some reason at Bound 
Brook, New Jersey, the coal gondola in which we 
were riding coming to a halt just in front of the 
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courage of the cornered wolf is the one asset of the professional strike-breaker 


station building. As we were starting again, a 
husky person with a large, prosperous-looking leather 
grip and an alcoholic air climbed into our car, where 
we were laying low. When he saw us he started vis 
ibly, but, apparently reassured on further inspection, 


at down, and informed us with considerable pro 
fanity that nothing was going to pull out of that 
burg without taking him along 

We told him that if he was in a hurry to get any 
where it would pay him to wait for a passenger 


train, but in answer to this he merely reiterated hi 
determination to blow the town. Scenting an adven 


ture, my chum offered him one of our treasured 


cigars, under the influence of which he became ex- 
ceedingly communicative. 

In answer to my chum’s question as to why he 
Was so anxious to get out of that town, he replied 
that he was a strike-breaker. That conveyed nothing 
to our minds, but, fascinated by the man’s reckless 
air and melodramatic manner, we pressed him to tell 
us all about it, which he did, swaying as he spoke 
with the motion of the train and the effects of the 
liquor he had imbibed. 

“We just wound up a job near New Brunswick,” 
he said. “Oh, nothing much, just a little factory, 
but it was pretty soft. They only sent one ecarload 
of us down from New York. When we gets there 
the super he says: ‘Now, ‘boys, you got a nice thing 
here; all you got to do is be good. You get your 
four dollars a day, and there’s good quarters for you 
and you get your grub and liquor regular. All you 
got to do is keep the smoke coming out of the chim- 
neys, and if any o’ them ginks gets fresh, hand it to 
them good and plenty. They’re all Americans, and 
there ain’t any ugly fighters among ’em.’ 

“So we kept the chimneys smoking, and I tell you 
we lived fine. There wasn’t anything at all doing 
for about a month. About that time the men got to 
coming up to the factory gates every day at noon 
and begging us to come out and join them, telling 
us that their wives and kids were starving. Pretty 
hard on the poor ginks it was at that, but we was 
getting our four a day regular, and if we hadn’t done 
it somebody else would. 

“Then they began to throw rocks. 
One day they smashed a window in the 
super’s office. ‘Youre a nice lot o’ 
gooks,’ says he, ‘standing up and letting 
that bunch rock you. ‘They’re getting 
too fresh. We'll have to teach ’em 
manners.’ 

“Next day when noon comes about 
twenty guards with clubs and guns is 
lined up at the back of the factory. 
Pretty soon the mob comes and begins 
to get fresh. Then somebody throws a 
rock and the super gives us the office 
to tear ’em up. We comes around the 
corner on the dead run. Biff! Bang! 
we gives it to ’em, and a man drops at 
every wallop. Chee, dat was a great 
scrap! They didn’t stop to fight, just 
took it on the run, and us after ’em. 
We left a trail of ’em lying all over the 
road right back to the town. 

“They never came near the factory 
any more, and the strike sort of petered 
out. I did pretty good, though. I was 
wise to the ‘forny’ gamblers, and | 
ducked the sure-thing game, so I come 
through with a hundred and fifty cold 
plunks right in my pocket. 


**Go Get a Girl!’’ 


“JT °M HEADING back to New York 

now. They say there’s a strike on 
in the cloak-makers’ union. Girls, they 
are. That’s the best game a guy in my 
biz can get up against. When a guy 
asks for a job they say: ‘Well, go get 
a girl.’ Does she have to be a girl that 
can make cloaks? Not on your tintype. 
You go out on the street and you pick 
up any old bum. You say to her: ‘ixid, 
do you want a job for three and a half 


aday? Then you fix it up with her and 
you go back and you say: ‘This is my 
wife. She wants a job sewing and I 


want a job as a guard,’ 

“She gets three and a half a day and 
you get four. All you have to do 1s 
keep your eve on her all the time to see 
she don’t fly the coop. Every day you 


take her to work and guard her on the 


way. She don’t do no work any more 
than you do, but while she is in the factory, put 
ting up a bluff, you hang around and beat up any 
of the strikers or their pickets or any of their women 
friends that get fresh. . 

“After the strike is over, you get your own wages 
and take as much of your girl’s as you think you 
ean get away with and beat it. Oh, it’s a skinch. I 
got plenty of money now and I don’t have to work, 
but if there’s a garment strike on T’ll get in on it 
just for the pleasure of holding down a job like that.” 

My chum and T did not greet the strike-breaker’s 
tale with anything like the enthusiasm he seemed to 
think it merited, and he appeared a trifle mifted nd 
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7 “TOAFING” is not necessarily rest. Too often it is a debilitating form of unrest and 


es . health deterioration. Weakness, exhaustion and ill-health very seldom come from 
oe “overwork. They nearly always come as a result of derangement or deficiency of vital 


ete ee functions. There can be no real REST, no real RE-CREATION, no permanent 
eaheens HEALTH-BUILDING until the causes of the derangement or deficiency are corrected. 
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’ . you can enjoy the luxury of a “Florida” climate in 7 acres of 
; perfectly warmed and perfectly ventilated INDOORS. Here, 
' in the beautiful palm garden, sun parlors, glass inclosed porches, 


separate swimming pools for men and women, great cheer- 
inspiring dining room, luxurious parlors and foyers, entertain- 
ment halls and notable gymnasium, you can find a new kind 
; = —the real kind—of Rest, Recreation and Health-Building. 

You will also have an opportunity to talk with hundreds of 

interesting people from all parts of the world who are steadily 
; and undeniably improving in health. Their enthusiasm and 
t progress will give you new courage, new hope and a new 
spirit of “fighting for health’—which is more than half the 
battle. You will be in a way to become an enthusiastic, 
determined seeker after health instead of a half-hearted, hope- 
diminishing traveler from one climate to another. 


Come to the Battle Creek Sanitarium and learn about 
{ “The restoration of natural functions by natural means’ —such 
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At the Battle Creek Sanitarium 


as, a delightful, satisfying diet prescribed in definite caloric 
values and prepared by expert medicochefs; all forms of 
massage, electricity, mechanotherapy, medical gymnastics, 
hydrotherapy, phototherapy, and many other interesting, new 
and authenticated methods of improving Health-efficiency. 


The system of examination to determine the exact con- 
dition of the patient (if he desires to take such examinations- 
it is optional) is thorough in every detail. It is worth a visit 
to the Battle Creek Sanitarium to KNOW your exact 
physical condition. 


Before you decide to go South or to the Coast, or Abroad, 
or anywhere else in search of health, cut off the coupon below 
and send, or wire, for interesting illustrated book fully de- 
scribing the Battle Creek Sanitarium. It would save time if 
you would state approximately what accommodations you or 
your party would require and what form of ill-health you are 
seeking to correct. Please use the coupon in writing. 
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sooklet and full informa- 
tion as mentioned in Collier's 
Weekly 
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Observe the graceful lines of 
this Baker Coupe and its clean cut design. No | 
chain-driven vehicle can approach it—in struct- 
ural beauty—in noiseless running— in permanent 
efficiency—in mileage capacity. 244} miles 
on a single charge with Edison battery is | 
the world’s record by a wide margin made 
by a Baker. 





Equipped with lead or Edison bat- 
teries, the latter at extra cost. 191] 
models now being delivered. See them 
| in the salesroom of our dealer in your 
| city or write to us for illustrated catalog. 











} The Baker Motor-Vehicle Co. 


66 West 80th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 



































BURROWES BILLIARD & POOL TABLE 


$1 down puts into your home any table worth from $6 to $15. $2a month pays balance. 
Larger tables for $25, $35, $50, $75, etc., on easy terms. All cues, balls, etc., free. 


BECOME AN EXPERT AT HOME 


The BURROWES HOME BILLIARD AND POOL TABLE is a scientifically built Combination 


able, adapted for the most emper play. It may be set on your dining-room or library table, 


or mounted on legs or stand. en not in use it may be set aside out of the way 
NO RED TAPE—On receipt of first instalment we will ship Table. Play on it one week. 
If unsatisfactory return it, and we will refund money. Write to-day for catalog. 


THE E. T. BURROWES COMPANY, 415 Center St., Portland, Maine 
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“Get the Pleasure Without the Poison” /”«“¢ A40c , 
The Pipe They Let You Smoke at Home Maré One burner will give as much light as ter 
Looks and colors like meer- } Three for ordinary oO I lamps; six 16 can tle power 
schaum. Absorbs the nicotine electric bulbs—six 16 candle power g 
and keeps on tasting sweet. 1 00 jets or 5 acetylene osts 
You never had such an en- ° 2 os ts per week , F ces a 
joyable smoke. P white, steady, safe light. Over 20 | 
Order 3 or More Today. Sent Prepaid styles. Every lamp warranted 
H. MENGES Anywhere Agents wanted. Write for catalog 

The Smoker's Friend Money Back If THE BEST LIGHT CO 

129 N.7th St..St. Louis, Mo. Not Satisfactory 7-35 E. 5th St Canton, 0 




















Other Daisy Models 
60c to $2.00 










This straight-shoot- 
ing, highly perfected 
jal, 1000-shot 
speater, is the finest air 
nade atany price. Handsome 
blued barrel, lines like the latest magazine hunting rifle, 
accurate to a hair; price $2.50. At y jlealer or sent prepaid on 
eipt of price, Interesting literature free 


DAISY MFG. CO.,300 Union St., Plymouth, Mich, =] | 


IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENT PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 
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The Old Guard Comes Back 


(Concluded from page 21) 


smile breaking through the vermilion lips 
and heavily darkened eyes, narrowed to 
slits of coruseating fire—that do-with-me- 
as-you-will gesture of the grande artiste— 
at such moments, with the house electric 
with applause, she becomes in a way trans- 
figured. Behind her you can see the vista 
of crowded years, other nights and other 
audiences like this, baek to the days of our 
grandfathers. In a world of compromise 
and half-living—here is one who has gone 
the full length, and in her own fashion 
greatly lived. 
Mrs. Carter in ‘‘Two Women”’ 

\ RS. CARTER’S appearances in New 
4 York of late have consisted prin- 
cipally of a veil, a flash of titian hair 
enveloped in a eanary-colored automo- 
bile with two men in canary livery on 
the box. She now appears in a dual 
role in “Two Women,” rewritten from a 
European original by Mr. Rupert Hughes. 
It is about an artist and two women who 
looked exactly alike. The first, his wife, 


| was a simple, sainted seamstress, and she 
| died. The second, whom he met several 


years after, was probably the wickedest 
woman in Paris. She danced at the Bal 
Tabarin, and was altogether dreadful. 

The young artist had her pose as a 
model for a picture of his lost Jeannette, 
and she fell in love with him and _ re- 
formed. Not finding her affection recipro- 
cated, the poor lady almost returned to 
the unspeakable Marquis who had _ been 
her protector before. She did not get as 
far as his house, but then decided that 
reform had gone too far and that such a 
thing could never be. Unfortunately, the 
artist, quite mad about her as soon as she 
had left him, and hurrying after, arrived 
at the wrong psychological moment and— 
“How cruel! How CRUEL good people can 
be!’’—east her off again. 

Not, however, before he had challenged 
her unspeakable Marquis. He got hit in 
the eve and went blind, and, of course, 
after that Jeannine, more saintly than 
ever the sainted Jeannette was, must care 
tor him the rest of their lives—in a little 
house in the country with a tea-kettle and 
fresh chintz curtains and the impossible 
socks and neckties—Oh, those pathetic 
Belascoey socks!—which Jeannine bought 
at a bargain at the Bon Marché. 

It will be observed that here is all the 
good old stuff—Zaza, Du Barry & Co. 
Jeannine says nothing about casting the 
first stone, or that it is the woman who 
pays, but almost everything else is remem- 
bered. The indomitable Mrs. Carter works 
heroically, but the whole evening reminds 
one of a bad dream which it almost seemed 
our stage had awakened from. 

‘*The Foolish Virgin”’ 

6 a immense success in Paris of “La 

Vierge Folle,” in a rather common- 
place translation of which Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell appears, is easily understood. 
Mr. Henry Bataille, its author, is not only 
a finished dramatic prestidigitator, but he 
can enlarge and suffuse a subject as this- 
an intrigue between a headstrong young 
woman and a middle-aged Romeo whose 
wife meets the situation with an almost 
superhuman forgiveness and self-renuncia- 
tion—with a poetry, a quivering vitality, 
a certain flavor of philosophy and of theo 
ries at the moment in vogue, especially 
caleulated to move a Parisian audience. 

The charm of style and the verisimili 
tude which veiled much of the piece’s es- 
sential absurdity and decadence is quite 
lost in the rather crude version offered 
here. Mrs. Campbell is beautiful and al 
ways statuesque, but very uneven. She 
has moments of marked sincerity and 
power, and others when her throaty gur 
glings are almost inaudible. With the ex 
ception of Miss Adelaide Nowak, who plays 
the young girl, the rest of the company 
was pretty bad. 


The New Maeterlinck Play 


| temptation to produce for the first 


time a new Maeterlinck play is easily 
understood, and it is presumably this that 
led The New Theater to offer itself to Miss 
Nethersole and an outside company It is 


| rather doubtful if the experiment justified 


itself. 
“Mary Magdalene” is reverently felt and 
written, and full of the human understand 


| ing, kindly wisdom, and poetry characte 


istic of Maeterlinck’s later work Even 
less than some of his other plays, however, 
is it translatable into those visual terms 
necessary for the stage. The climax of the 
first act, for instance, in which the voice 
of Christ is heard, is thus introduced as 
the play is read: 

“An incomparable silence, in which it 


seems as though the birds and the leaves 
of the trees and the very air that Is 
breathed take part, falls with all its su 
pernatural eight upon the <¢ intryside 


and, in this silence, which weighs upon peo- 
ple on the terrace also, there rises, abso 
lute sovereign of space and the hour, a 
wonderful voice, soft and all-powerful, in 
toxicated with ardor, light, and love, dis- 
tant and yet near to every heart and pres- 
ent in every soul.” In the theater all the 
spectator hears, of course, is an ordinary 
stage voice speaking from the wings. 

The raising of Lazarus from the dead 
is deseribed with great eloquence by the 
Roman witnesses, and we hear how “women, 
children, and especially the older men, ex- 
ulted frantically. It was as though they 
were trampling on death which the god 
had just conquered and laid low for the 
first time since man came into existence.” 
Yet when Lazarus appears, a ghastly pale 
and very melancholy young man, this ex- 
ultant note is lost. On the other hand, if 
he came romping on the stage alive and 
beaming, the spectators’ instinet (which has 
nothing to do with what he really knows) 
would promptly object that such a healthy 
looking man never really was dead. 

The last act shows Mary Magdalene’s 
fight for her soul—whether she shall save 
or destroy tha Son of God by consenting 
or refusing to give herself to the Roman 
general. “I should sin against all that 
He loves to save what I love!” she cries; 
“if I destroyed Him in myself, [ destroy 
Him in us!” It is poetry and it is drama, 
but it is drama which takes place in the 
mind and not in front of the footlights. 

Nor was much vitality given the play 
by Miss Nethersole’s participation in it. 
Her slow, premeditated staginess almost 
invariably destroyed illusion. Perhaps the 
two most eloquent features of the produc 
tion were the musical accompaniment, ar- 
ranged by Mr. Modest Altschuler and 
played by the Russian Symphony Orches- 
tra, and the first set showing a Roman 
garden and the Valley of Bethany. One 
looked over a vista of miles—much such 
a valley as stretches from Denver down 
to Cclorado Springs—with the white porti- 
coes of the Roman residents showing out 
through the trees. It made the Roman 
occupation seem real, as that of English 
men in the colonies to-day, and excellently 
set the atmosphere for what was to come. 


Marlowe and Sothern in Shakespeare 


. - presentation of their repertoire of 

Shakespearian plays by Miss Marlowe 
and Mr. Sothern has come to be ote of the 
most solid and satisfying accomplishments 
of the New York season—a service fortu- 
nately repaid by the lively appreciation of 
the public. During their recent engage- 
ment of a month they played “Macbeth,” 
“Hamlet,” “The Merchant of Venice,” 
“Twelfth Night,” “As You Like It,” “The 
Taming of the Shrew,” “Romeo and Ju- 
liet,” and at popular prices—$1.50 and 
down—the spacious Broadway Theater was 
crowded at every performance. 

Most of their representations are fairly 
familiar—‘*Macbeth” was new. The piece 
was mounted with Mr. Sothern’s usual 
lavishness and care, and although its divi- 
sion into twenty scenes broke the continu- 
ity of the illusion, much was done toward 
holding the dramatic fabric together by 
appropriate music between the scenes. 

It is searcely necessary to point out 
that neither Miss Marlowe nor Mr. Soth- 
ern are suited either in temperament or 
appearance easily to play Macbeth and 
his steely-purposed lady. Yet it can be 
said for Mr. Sothern that he has rarely 
of late got further away from his most 
trying mannerisms—that certain saccha- 
rinity of utterance, which, with the lan 
guid droop of head and shoulders and the 
stagy dragging of the rear foot, he has 
seemed possessed to do ever since he first 
played Romeo. Indeed, he made himself 
a very presentable man of steel and oak. 
Macbeth’s qualms and remorse—unless for 
a slight excess of physical collapse once or 
twice—he denoted with understanding. 

Miss Marlowe, on her side, had none of 
that steely, Amazonian quality which is 
generally associated with the part—which 
Miss Nance O’Neil would give it, for in- 


stance. There was nothing lowering or 
terrible about her Lady Macbeth, nothing 
to suggest that she was made to “bring 
forth men-children only.” A warm and 


wholesome womanliness is, of course, Miss 
Marlowe’s natural quality. Yet the regal 
presence, the noble simplicity of her face, 
that straight-eyed gaze, wide and unafraid 

all this conveyed its sense of power. 
{nd none of our other actresses reads the 
Shakespearian lines with such beauty and 
authority. Miss Marlowe’s Lady Ma 
heth was never creepy or blood-curdling 
It presented a woman who was not a 


monster, but who when the need came 


proceeded with that directness, lack ol 
scruple and qualm with which women, 
more often than men—even lovely women 

et when they know what they wan nd 


set about to get it 
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Bricks and Honey 
London’s woman suffrage campaigners may choose the brick for their emblem, but for 
Kansas a cake of honey might be more appropriate. The members of the Kansas 
Woman’s Suffrage Association are no less determined than the militant women of 
England, but soft words and smiles, fashionable hats and hobble skirts, not eggs and 
taunts, are among the instruments of persuasion in the 1911 plans for dealing with the 














lawmakers at Topeka. 


The Kansas Legislature convenes January to. 


On the night 


of January 11 the Suffrage Association’s lobbying begins—witk an old-fashioned coun- 


try dance, bouquets, and plenty of good things to eat. 
their wives and daughters are invited as guests of honor. 


All of the legislators and 
And from then on the 


campaign is to be pursued with the undiminished relentlessness of the opening attack 


Woman's Victory in Washington 


The Suffrage Was Won by Quiet, Persistent Work and Business Methods 


HERE was no militancy about. it. 
Not a drum was heard. The vote 
was about two to one for the 
equal-suffrage amendment. Not a 
man had been dragged by unwilling ear to 


the polling-places; there was scarcely a 


woman about the election booths; there 
were no flaring posters. All was as or- 
derly as a pink tea. 

The remarkable victory was not a sur- 


prise to anybody in the Evergreen State. 
It was fully expected by those interested 
in the cause. Its opponents had searcely 


taken the pains to express their opin- 
ions. The vote showed that many were 
indifferent. 

The campaign began in earnest two 
years ago. It was becoming vivacious 


about the time the national officers of the 
suffrage association came to the Coast to 
tell how to do it. Militaney was advised. 
Mrs. Emma Smith DeVoe, State- presi- 
dent, and practically all of her assistants, 
promptly squelched that suggestion. 
“When you show a man that a thing is 
right,” said Mrs. DeVoe, “he will vote for 
it every time. , We expect to show the 
men. We don’t intend to preach to them 
nor bother them either with ou: 
or unwomanly campaigning.” 
Mrs. DeVoe then remarkable 
campaign. She is the wife of a telegraph 
operator in Thorp, a village in the foot- 
hills of the Cascades, a few miles east of 
Stampede Tunnel. She had no money. The 
State organization had none. The national 
organization is said to have refused any 
assistance from its rich coffers. Mrs. De- 
Voe valued its refusal of funds higher than 
its advice—that was the trouble. Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt sent $500. The re- 
mainder of the funds were raised with cake 
sales, rummages, and the like, though now 
and then kindly men pried the movement 
forward with contributions. But the total 
amount of spent in the two years’ 
campaign would scarcely pay the office ex- 
penses of an Indiana county chairman 


Mrs. DeVoe’s Railroad Pass 


DeVOE 
alert 
mitted the fight about as 
pleased. Her husband being employed by the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, shi 
to a pass. Without that Northern Pacifie 
the thing could not have happened. 
There would have been no suffrage victory. 


oratory 


began a 


money 


RS. a quiet but wonderfully 


woman of middle age, was per- 
to conduct she 
was entitled 


pass 


It enabled Mrs DeVoe to reach every im 
portant point in the State She talked 
before the various women’s clubs and or- 
ganized suffrage societies. She managed 
to raise enough money to carry her over 
practically every foot of stage road in the 
State There was scarcely a settlement in 
which she did not hold a meeting of women 
and men. She climbed mountain trails in 


the dark to talk with loggers in their bunk 
houses 


Where steamers could not take 
her, she employed launches and rowboats 
to carry her to the remote settlements 
along Puget Sound. She got in touch di 
rectly r indirectly vith almost every 
voter in the State. If she could not reach 


the man himself, then she reached him 
through his wife, his sister, or some other 
man’s sister. 

Mrs. DeVoe maintained headquarters in 
Seattle, but she seldom was there. 

“Oh, no telling where she is,’ was the 
usual reply at headquarters to the ques- 
tioner. “Last time we heard from her 
she was ’way down on the Columbia River, 
working with the fruit-growers.” 


Never Lost a Vote 


T IS probable that she never lost a vote. 

She made many thousands. Inher public 
meetings her unfailing humor was 
her principal asset. She made no speeches, 
but talked about suffrage in simple and 
understandable terms. She never quar- 
reled with any one who opposed her. She 


good 


was not a buttonhole worker. She knows 
how to flatter men from the platform, 
and her knack of getting women inter- | 
ested enough to become active suffrage- 


workers approaches genius. Except for her 
thoughtful silence when talking is not nee 
essary, she is like ten thousand other 


housewives. 


For two years, night and day, she was 
traveling, speaking to little clubs, lodging 


in a mansion one night, in the cabin of a 
pioneer the next and helping the pioneer 


wife with her housework. She slept and 
dined in logging and mining camps, and 
has been caught on mountain trails more 
than once by storms. 


It must not be coneluded, however, that 
the victory was due to one individual nor 
that the long campaign was fought through 
with always undivided forces. At one crit- 
ical time a serious split between Mrs. De- 


Voe and Mrs. May Arkwright Hutton of 
Spokane, a woman of wealth and energy 
and a leader of women in eastern Wash 


ington, was averted only with the greatest 
difficulty. This disagreement when 
the two women came together at Olympia 
in February. 1909, to urge before the Legis- 
lature the bill putting before the voters 


arose 


the constitutional amendment that was 
passed last November. 

Mrs. Hutton, onee the truce was estab 
lished, became a most effective coworker 
with Mrs. DeVoe. Twenty-three years ago 
she was a boarding house keeper in the 
Ceeur d’Alenes: her husband was a _ loco- 
motive engineer, with an interest in mining 
that led him to stake a claim and give 
ill his leisure time to working it. To help } 
along, Mrs. Hutton wrote a book discuss- 
ing the labor problem not a startler, nor 
one likely to suggest new economic teach 
ing, but vivid. Its marketing was accom- 
plished in this way: Mrs. Hutton took her 
hook to meetings of labor unions, spoke 
about it, read from it, then handed out 
copies to enthusiastic miners at $1.56 
aprece 

Another source of income appeared when 
\W \. Clark. who wanted to to the 
Senate, heard of Mrs. Hutton’s suecess in 
arousing union men, and offered her $50 
ipie for speeches in his interest When 
she went back to the Cour d’Alenes she 

Concluded on page PS) 


A Splendid Opportunity for 


“LIVE WIRES” 


to Become Local Agents for the Oliver Typewriter 


Our present force of over 15,000 agents must be heavily 
reinforced zmmediate/y in order to take care of the tremendous increase in 
business which the popularity of the Oliver Typewriter has created. 

We want an agent at every point in the United States where a post- 
office is located—a man on the ground—to represent the Oliver Type- 
writer and give practical demonstration of its merits to prospective pur- 
chasers. Such agents, whether devoting a// their ‘time to the work or 
making it merely a s¢de /ine in connection with their regular business, can 
easily make the Oliver Typewriter agency an important source of income. 


Resident Agents in Towns and Villages 


The Oliver Typewriter sells just as readily in the villages as in the 
larger cities. The small town tradesman, the teacher, the local real estate 
and insurance agent, the minister, the doctor, the lawyer succeed well as 
local agents. No previous experience necessary. Every local agent for 
the Oliver Typewriter receives a Free Scholarship in the Oliver School of 
Practical Salesmanship. 


Add to Your Present Income 
by Work in Spare Time 


You can act as Resident Agent for the Oliver Typewriter without inter- 
fering in any way with your present occupation. You can give as much 
time to the agency as you choose. The more agency work you do, the 
larger will be your income. 

Resident Agents who demonstrate exceptional sales ability will be given 
opportunities of advancement to important positions in the Oliver Sales 
Organization. 


Typewriter 


The Standard Visible Writer 





touches the highest point of efficiency yet reached in mechanical writing. 
It leads in sales all over the world by giving unparalleled service. 

No other typewriter has ever been able to overtake its speed. With 
several hundred /ess parts than other standard typewriters, it has the advan- 
tage of startling s¢mplicity, and almost unlimited exdurance. It 
sight. It rules horizontal or perpendicular lines. It makes as high as 
| twenty clear carbon copies afta time. It writes on any form, from a post- 
| age stamp to the widest insurance policy. 

The catalog, sent free on request, explains in detail all its unique advan- 
tages, and the many brilliant innovations that have made it supreme in sales. 


You Can Buy—and Sell—the OLIVER 


for 17-Cents-a-Day! 


The Oliver Typewriter—the $100 machine—the very 
now offered to the public on the popular selling plan of 
a-Day.”’ 


writes in 





latest model—is 
~ Seventeen-Cents- 
Oliver agents, in addition to other advantages, can duy the Oliver 





and se// the Oliver on these astonishing terms. 
The “Seventeen-Cents-a-Day”’ Plan is a wonderful aid to our agents. 
For anybody and everybody can easily pay Seventeen-Cents-a-Day ! 


Write for Book, “The Rise of the Local Agent,” 
and Special Agency Plan 


To fully realize what this opportunit 
Agent.”’ 


means to you, you 
Here you will 


read the book 


stories of big suc- 


must 
find littl 


entitled ‘‘7he Rise of the Local 


esses acnieved Dy 





men who began 
s Local Agents for the Oliver Type- 
How clerks, printers, tele- 
graph operators, merchants, men in 
many different lines of business took 
hly profitable work and 

ut. 
I bo id ur Local 
\ Pla e sent you free 
nt est (60) 


Address at once our Agency Department 


The Oliver 
Typewriter Co. 


210 Oliver Typewriter Bldg. 
Chicago, Illinois, U.S. A. 


EMEN PLEASE 









| Sells 
for 17 
| Cents a Day 
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Better Prices for Bonds 


WO months ago it was said on this 

page that bonds were cheap. A 

table comparing current prices 

with the highest prices since 1906 
showed declines in absolutely first-grade 
bonds ranging from 2% to 11 per cent. 
A turn upward was predicted as soon as 
money became free for investment—after 
the crop-moving was over and .money for 
the harvests made available. 

Now, by way of reminder: In a very re- 
eent letter from a cool observer of the 
financial markets these words are quoted: 

“There has been inereasing evidence of 
a decidedly improved investment demand. 
The bond market has shown the most 
healthy tone of the year, with indications 
of a natural and not a manipulated im- 
provement. Large bond houses which last 
spring were congested with securities that 
were unmarketable have now practically 
disposed of that accumulation and are 
in position to handle the expected new 
financing which will come with the con- 
tinuing ease in money.” 


Trading in Real Estate 


ey a New Jersey town comes a let- 

ter describing the methods used by a 
young man who has made a decided sue- 
cess in local investments. 

“When I was twenty-six I had saved 
$1,000, a sum which I had put aside from 
time to time in small amounts, and kept 
in a savings-bank. The bank paid me in 
terest at 3% per cent, and, while I was 
saving up, this seemed to me a fairly lib- 
eral rate. When I had completed my thou- 
sand, however, I began to wish for a higher 
return. After some study I went to a local 
real-estate agent whom I knew to be hon- 
est and experienced, and asked his advice. 
He recommended my buying a mortgage, 
and said that these could be obtained to 
pay 6 per cent. 

“At the same time he told me that he 
frequently had bargains in small parcels 
of real estate, which I might be able to 
handle and make a mucli# larger profit. 
About a week afterward IT received a letter 
from him asking me to call on him. At 
this time he told me he had the sale of 
some lots lying close to town. There were 
twenty-six lots, and the price was $6,500. 
The owner was leaving town suddenly, and 
he thought that I could buy them for a 
little less, pay $1,000 down, and the rest 
of the purchase price in instalments. 
Though I could not secure title until the 
whole of the purchase price was paid, I could 
have inserted in the contract a_ release 
clause permitting me to sell any one of the 
lots whenever I paid $250 on the contract. 

“This was a new sort of proposition to 
me, and [ asked for a day or so to think 
it over. On the second day I made an offer 
for the lots of $4,000, $1,000 down, $1,000 
in two months, another thousand in four 
months, and the balance in six months, 
with 6 per cent interest on the deferred 
payments. I reserved the right to pay the 
whole balance at any time. Also, I had 
the release clause inserted in the contract 
of sale, and figured that I could sell the 
lots fast enough to make the payments as 
they became due During the two days | 
was considering the trade I found two 
prospective buyers of lots. The owner 
closed with my offer, and immediately I 
began at opportunity to talk up 
the lots to my friends and ne ighbors. The 
first three ] disposed of for $1,000. I re- 
ceived $1.000 for two others in another 
section of the property, although I eould 
get only 25 per cent cash on these 


every 


sales, 
and thev were some of the best lots 

“It then occurred to me to interest some 
one else who had more 
gain, and within a week 
my entire interest for 


money in the bar 
I had disposed of 
$4.900 cash My 
whole profit on this transaction, of course, 
was $900 I then went to the man from 


whom I bought the lots and asked him if 
he would make any discount if T paid cash 
He agreed to throw off $100 if I paid it 
ten days 
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“T now had $2,000 to my credit in the 
bank. I loaned out $1,000 at 6 per cent 
on mortgage and kept the remaining $1,000 
in the bank for another speculation to turn 
up. The opportunity soon came. A Wall 
Street man lost his money and wished to 
dispose of his country farm. He had paid 
$9,200 for it two years before, and offered 
it for sale at $8,000. I made an offer of 
$5,500 on somewhat the same terms as 
my first purchase, and got the place. 
[ found a man within thirty days who 
paid me $6,500 cash, and I got another 
$100 by paying cash to the Wall Street 
man. 

“T loaned out another $1,000 on the same 
terms as my first mortgage, and with my 
remaining $1,000 made another deal that 
cleared me $800. With the interest from 
the mortgages I soon had $4,000 to my 
credit. Since then I have made one or 
two other good turns in real estate, have 
bought good mortgages at a discount, and 
have purchased good, unmatured building- 
loan shares from those wishing to dispose 
of them quickly. These latter have yielded 
me 6% to 7% per cent. On the whole, 
however, I believe that the safest kind of 
investment is bond and mortgage loans on 
approved real estate.” 


Conducting Transportation 
@ The fifth of a series of brief articles 
on the study of a railway report. In- 
vestors interested in the subject will find 
the fret, “The A BC of a Railroad’s 
Report,’ in CoLurer’s of November 26; 
the second, “The Operating Ratio,” in the 
issue of December 17; the third, ‘Mainte- 
nance of Equipment,” in the December 24 
issue; and the fourth, “Maintenance of 
Roadway,” in COoLLierR’s of last week. 


Oye TING Transportation is the 
railway term for all expenses in con- 
nection with the movement of trains. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has or- 
dered a closer division into transportation 
expenses proper, traffic expenses 
tising, ete.), and general expenses 
salaries, ete.). 


(adver 

( office 
To the investor, however, 
these distinctions have no particular im- 
portance, as the latter two items make 
up but a small part of the old item, Con- 
dueting Transportation. The last term, 
consequently, will be used here as inelud- 
ing all three. 

The importance of transportation charges 
to the investor is that these charges can 
not usually be much reduced in hard times. 
A road in difficulty can pass dividends and 
cut maintenance expenses, but the expenses 
of running the cars, wages, and fuel are 
immediate and must be met. In other 
words, if these charges are relatively low 
compared with the gross earnings, they 
will almost certainly stay low, but if they 


Gea 


The Avera 
Man’s Money 





are high and the road is economically man- 
aged, they will stay high. A road, how- 


ever, whose transportation expenses are 
very high, relative to gross earnings, 


should be compared with other roads in 
the same territory and doing a like busi- 
ness, to ascertain whether the high ratio 
is due to natural conditions or to mis- 
management. Up to a few years ago 
transportation expenses on the large roads 
of the country usually consumed about 
35 to 40 per cent of their gross, but under 
the stress of raised wages and, in some 
cases, raised prices for materials, this rate 
has shown a tendency to increase in the 
last two or three years. 

Transportation expenses depend gener- 
ally on the number of miles run by trains 
and engines, or, to be more exact, they de- 
pend on the traffic from all passengers and 
on the number of miles traveled by all ton- 
nage during the year, divided by the num- 
ber of miles of the road. In these eases, 
whether the road is efficiently managed or 
not, may depend on whether it is getting 
more and heavier train-loads, a fast freight 
movement, or not. 

On the other hand, it should be under- 
stood that, owing to the low gross receipts 
because of low passenger and freight rates, 
a road may be operated with the highest 
efficiency and yet expenses will range high 
compared with the gross receipts. 

With a falling off in traffic the ratio of 
a road whose conducting expenses are high 
may run up into high figures. To give an 
example, the transportation expenses on 
the St. Paul for the last ten years con- 
sumed about 40 per cent of the TOSS; 
those of the Chicago Great Western (doing 
the same sort of business). for the same 
period very nearly 50 per cent. At the 
end of 1907 this road went into receivers’ 
hands, but the ratio of conducting trans- 
portation to gross receipts rose only to 
about 53 per cent, though gross traflie re 
ceipts fell from over $11,000 a mile to 
$9,700 per mile. Obviously, the road was 
being more economically operated by the re 
eeivership than by the former management. 
The same principle applies generally. 

Wilshire—Socialist, Promoter 
hs ey extent of the Federal Govern- 

ment’s investigation into the affairs 
of Gaylord Wilshire, the Socialist editor 
of “Wilshire’s Magazine” and promoter of 
gold mines which the Post-Office inspectors 
believe to be stock-jobbing frauds, 
known yesterday when Post-Office In 
Booth returned from an_ inspec- 
tion of the Wilshire properties in Cali 
fornia. . 

“The amount of money which the Federal 
authorities believe he has already obtained 
from credulous investors in his Bishop 
Creek Gold Company, the Aremu Rubber 


became 


spector 





The Advertisement 

ees advertising is gradually 
changing in character from the formal 
announcement that John Smith & Com- 
pany handle investment securities to de- 
scriptions of certain current offerings. As 
vet, however, there seems to be an inex- 
cusable reluetance to be full as well as 
explicit. One notable lack in 
nouncements is the 


most an 
rate of vield to be 
the advertised securities in other 
words, the price is not quoted. Of course, 
the investor can find out by writing, call 
ing, or telephoning. Often, however, the 
suspicion is created that the price varies 


had or 


Norfolk & Western Div. lien 4s, 1944 





of Current Securities 


Consolidated Indiana Coal Co. 1st mort l 
Southern Ry St. Lou Di Ist 4 1951 
Pittsburg Service Corporation of N. J. col 
Southern Bell Tel. & Tel. 30-year 1st mort 
Canton-Akron Consolidated Ry. Co. gen. mort 
Minn., St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Ry. leased 
Queer Borough Gas & Electric Co. gen. mort 
In the two papers literally hundreds of 
issues are named, and in most cases the 
interest rate is given. For example, Den 
City Tramway 5s: Hocking Valley con 
lidated 414s, 1999; Aurora, Elgin and 


to different applicants. Many houses un- 
derwrite (undertake to sell) an issue or 
part of an issue. For the big block of 
securities they take over from the issuing 
company they pay a certain price; their 
profit is anything above that: price which 
they can get. As a matter of fact, there 
fore, the good customer of the house often 
better terms 
small buver. 

There is a 
frankness 


does get 


than the new o1 


tendency 
howev er. 


toward complete 
From two financial 


papers, dated December 17 and 19, 1910, 
ulvertisements of these securities are taken: 
I y 1 Per ¢ 
93%y 1.50 
4a R41, 6.48 
rold note 1912 98 5.75 
nking ind gold 5 1941 96 ; 

ld 1922 87% 6.04 
line 4 tock certificate 90 4.40 
gold 5s, 1952 100% 1.98 
Chicago first 5s. 1941: and Chicago and 
Pacific Western Division 5s, 1921 Until 
every 7 portant detail and price is su 
premely important—of advertised securi 
ties is given, the advertising will fall short 


ve y 


and Gold Company, Limited, of 
Guiana, and the South 
Company is $3,250,000.” 
—The New York “World,” Dec. 14, 1910. 


British 
American Gold 





Equipment Bonds 


THER names for equipment bonds 

which may be had at this time from 
a number of reputable dealers at an at- 
tractive price are car-trust certificates and 
equipment notes. They are issued in $1,000 
pieces, pay interest semiannually, and are 
guaranteed as to principal and interest by 
the railroad. They are handled generally 
in one of two ways. . 

The first is the conditional sale plan. 
Under this the railroad company turns 
over to a trustee, usually a trust company, 
the business of contracting with builders 
for the purchase of equipment. As a first 
payment the railroads turn over from 10 to 
20 per cent of the cost, and to meet the re- 
maining 80 to 90 per cent the equipment 
bonds are issued. . They are secured by a 
first lien upon the entire amount of equip- 
ment purchased. Title to the property re- 
mains in the trustee and does not pass 
until the last payment on the bonds is 
made—usually in ten years. 

Another is the Philadelphia plan. Under 
this plan the equipment is purchased by an 
independently organized association or cor- 
poration which leases the equipment to the 
railroad for a term of years at a rental 
equivalent to the interest and the maturing 
instalments of the bonds. The contract is 
then assigned to a trust company as trustee, 
which then issues its certificates practically 
on the same plan as the bonds. The lease 
runs until the last certificate has been paid, 
and then the trustee makes a bill of saie, 
or a deed of assignment, to the railroad. 
Of course the security of such bonds, cer 
tificates, or notes is first-class. The Master 
Car Builders’ Association, to which prae 
tically all the principal railroads of the 
country fixed depreciation 
charges, settlement in vase of 
wreckage, and the life of the equipment. 
This they estimate to be from seventeen 
to twenty years. 

The usual equipment bond runs_ only 
ten years. The trustee is empowered to 
take possession and to sell or lease the 
equipment to some other railroad upon 
the default of any payment of interest or 
principal. Should the equipment pledged 
be found inadequate to meet the claims ot 
bondholders, they have recourse to the gen 
eral assets of the railroad. 

From the circular of a New York bond 
house, which makes a specialty of such 
securities, is taken the following list of 
railroads reorganized since 1888, either 
with or without foreclosure, all of which 
had outstanding equipment obligations: 

Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe; Balti- 
more and Ohio; Central of Georgia; Chesa 
peake and Ohio; Hocking Valley; Kansas 
City, Pittsburg and Gulf; Erie; Northern 
Pacific: Richmond and Danville; 
Georgia Pacific; Savannah, Americus and 
Toledo, St. Louis and Kan- 
sas City; Union Pacifie; Denver and Rio 
Grande; Norfolk and Western. 

In every case except the last two men 
tioned the principal and interest of equip- 
ment obligations were paid in full, while 
practically all 


belong, has 


bases of 


Reading: 


Montgomery ; 


forms of securities 
were reduced in rate or amount or both. 
In the case of the Denver and Rio Grande 
and the Norfolk and Western, the alterna- 
tive of exchanging securities worth more 
than the face of the obligations was offered 
the holders 


othe1 


The average net return on equipment 
bonds is about one-half per cent ereater 
than on first mortgage bonds of the same 
railroad. An issue of $294,000 equipment 
trust 5 pel cent gold notes of the ¢ inadian 
Northern was recently put on the market 
it prices to yield, for the first three ma- 
turities, 4.50, 4.75, and 4.75; and for the 
last seven maturities 5 per cent These 
compare with a return of about 3.90 for 
the first consolidated debenture bonds of 


the Canadian Northern. 
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anxiety. 


before midnight. 









Morning Greetings \ 
by “Night Letter” 


The morning freshness of the Night 
Letter brings distant ones close to 
those at home, and allays natural 


Fifty words may be sent in a Night Letter 
for the price of a ten word day message. 


Night Letters are accepted at any hour 


THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


“Prompt, Efficient, Popular Service.’ 

















Read of ‘the antics of two 
sailormen on shore leave 


SHORTY and PATRICK 


By Stephen French Whitman 


een and PATRICK, U. S. S. Oklahoma, 
is the latest book by Stephen French Whitman, 
the author of Predestined and other well known stories. 
but not short stories 


It contains in all six short stories ; 


in the sense that they are unrelated and disconnected— 
for Shorty and Patrick are in all of them. The set- 
Coney Island and Hong Kong 


nearly every place between where Shorty and Patrick 


tings are in and pretty 


can: find excitement and experiences to make you 


laugh. 


Get it at your Bookseller’s To-day 
Price fixed at $1.00. 


P. F. COLLIER & SON 
Retail Publications Department, 
416 W. 13th St., New York City 


(Postage 12c extra) 








Clean Teeth Never Decay 


[he nearest approach to perfect cleanliness of 
the teeth is obtained by the daily use of Calox. 
“THE OXYGEN DOES IT” 
All Druggists, 25 Cents 
Sample and booklet free on request 


McKESSON & ROBBINS. NEW YORK 










ps) || A|STUDY DRAFTING 


or Engineering. Big field offering 
unlimited opportunities for ambi- 
{tious young men. Short courses 
low rates of tuition. Day and Even- 
a.| ing Classes. Connected with best 
«| engineering firms. 
¥.4 to obtain employment while attend- 
ing classes. Write at once for full in- 
formati« 
CHIC AGO TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
0 Athanaeum Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


IRELAND 
SHOOTING, FISHING, HUNTING 


UNTING with the Meath and Louth Fox- 

hounds.—To be Let, Furnished, for a term 
of years, the fine old Residence, known as Louth 
Hall, Co. Louth (the Seat of a nobleman), t 
gether with 2,0 and three miles of 


PRIVATE SALMON FISHING 


“acres shooting 


(both banks The Resid e stands in a park, is 
well Furnished with old French and Sheraton 
furniture, and comprises four reception rooms, 
sixteen bedrooms, bathroom (h. and c.), large 
offices and every convenience; good heating, 
drainage, and water supply Delightful old 
gardens and grounds; stabling for twelve or 


more, and goot 
Six dnys a We 
houn ds, and ot ¥ 

pply “HAMPTON ‘%& SONS, "2 a 3, 
ob ro ‘Street, London, England. 


dation for men. Hunting 
ee eee ae 


laccomm< 
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“The Clear Track” 


Two men a thousand miles 
apart talk to each other by 
telephone without leaving 
their desks. 


Two wires of copper form 
the track over which the talk 
travels from point to point 
throughout the continent. 


Moving along one railroad 
at the same time are scores 
of trains carrying thousands 
of passengers. The telephone 
track must be clear from end 


to end to carry the voice of 
one customer. 


The Bell system has more 
than ten million miles of wire 
and reaches over five million 
telephones. This system is 
operated by a force of one 
hundred thousand people and 
makes seven billion connec- 
tions a year—twenty million 
a day for the 
local and long distance com- 
munication of the American 


“clear tracks” 


people. 


The efficiency of the Beil system depends upon 
‘One System, One Policy, Universal Service.”’ 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


(OJSeSeSeseseseseseseseses(u] 
Announcement _No._35 
erga in 
Hawaii or Mexico 
is the best time of the year, 
but no matter where or when 
you or friends of yours contem- 
plate a trip this Winter, the 
Tours Department of the Chi- 
cago, Union Pacific and North 
Western Line solicits your 
correspondence and suggests 
that you avail yourself of the 
unlimited services and assist 
ance it is in position to render. 
eseseseseses|c)] 


A. Hutchison, Manager 
? Clark Street, Chicago, /1 
SEaeSESESGSGSESESE 1687, (27 SesEsGsETESE] 








KEEP 
YOUR RAZOR SHARP 


Don't blame the razor if it dulls quickly. May- 
be it's your fault. Rub a few drops of 3-in-One 
oil on your razor strop When leather is pliable 

strop as usual, Any razor will cut easier, better 
and stay sharp longer. After using, draw blade 
between thumb and finger moistened with 3-in-One 
“his prevents rust, keeps edge smooth and keen, 
always sharp and ready for immediate use Don’t scrape 
your face. Use 3-in-One on your razor and shave right 


FREE Write for liberal free sample and special 
sci Try it yourself. 


cientific circular. 


3-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY, 42 A. N. R. Broadway, New York ! 








i- 
And Your 


Money Payable 
On Demand 


is a pretty attractive proposition, but 
that’s just what we offer you—just 
what all our customers have received 
for 15 years. 

Every dollar you invest with us is 
amply secured by the first mortgages 
on high class real estate. 

We have never been 
mailing checks, either 
or withdrawals. Our 
business is ample, safe, 

Write for Booklet 
Telling All About It. 


Calvert Mortgage & Deposit Co. 
1070 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 


a day late in 
for dividends 
plan of doing 
conservative. 




















How the Tax - Collector 
Pays ta 6% 


For $500 or more you can buy bonds issued by 
Oklahoma City, Okla., whose City Treas urer will 
pay you 6% interest on yo mey every Sept. 15. 
Security is a prior at er Tax Lien against 
business property and cl re y 
These bonds are wal set ie a 
r banks c Sch k posits 
Cit the . oo St 
by f r . 3 es 
bonds has I ty a 
f one per : 
y ¥ 
Write for “Descriptive Circular” concerning legality. city 
statistics, et Our personal attention to every inquirer 


WALTER E. ORTHWEIN 


BONDS AND STOCKS 
206 Rialto Building 27 William Street 
t. Louis, Mo. New York 
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: ELECTRIC 


All the style, comfort, quietness and cleanli- 
ness of electricity, combined with ample power 
and speed and long mileage, make the Luxurious 
Broc an ideal town-car for a man or woman. 


Its simplicity makes it easy to operate and hard to get out of repair. It 
needs no chauffeur. Any member of the family can run it with safety. And 
not less important, it is an economical car. 

We honestly believe the Luxurious Broc is the most economical electric 
built. If you care to know how and why, write today for the Luxurious Broc 
; catalog showing the six models for 1911—for two, three and four passengers ; 
exide or Edison batteries. 


The Broc Electric Vehicle Company 


1663 East Fortieth Street Cleveland, Ohio 























j All Demountable Rims Are Successes In Print 
All Demountable Rims Are Reasonably Quick Sometimes 


THE 


FISK 


REMOVABLE RIM 


In Actual Service Is 
Always Quick—Always Safe 


It cannot stick because of rust or mud. No short staybolts— 
No excessive weight—No special tools required. 


“a Mark this: A tire cannot blow off 


this rim, and there are no loose 
rings to fly off. 


The FISK Rim was the 
pioneer Demountable. With 
details perfected, it is the 
same rim exhibited three 
years ago. An imme- 
diate success, it is and 
always bas been the 

only altogether practi- 

cal rim on the market. 





Investigate and compare 
Before You Order Tire 


Equipment 


The FISK RUBBER 
COMPANY 


Department P 


Chicopee Falls 
Mass. 


Twenty Direct Factory 
3ranch Houses 


EMOVE: FIVE NUTS 
THAT IS ALI 


We ae ee 
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turned over to her husband a tidy sum. 
With this he and his associates opened up 
the old Hercules mine that proved one of 
the real bonanzas. 

Mrs. Hutton is now a rich woman. Soon 
after going to live in Spokane she became 
a convert to woman suffrage, and since 
1898 she has been an enthusiastic worker. 
Out of the fight that followed the en- 
counter in Olympia a year ago grew the 
stormy State meeting of the suffrage or- 
ganization last June at Seattle, when Mrs. 
Hutton and her forces, pledged to depose 
Mrs. DeVoe from the presidency of the 
Washington Equal Suifrage Association, 
were locked out of the convention hall and 
formed themselves into the Washington 
Political Equality League. 

Mrs. Hutton financed the work of the 
new organization; she secured a talented 
newspaper woman for publicity manager, 
and provided for the delivery of more 
than 1,000 speeches in 29 counties of 
the State. 

From her office in the Hutton Building she 
sent out more than 8,000 letters and 30,000 
eards asking for votes for the amendment. 
| She wrote 86 newspaper articles which she 
can remember, interviewed hundreds, kept 
open house in the interest of the cause, 
| and during the Spokane Interstate Fair 
last September she published and dis- 
tributed the eight-page “Woman Suffrage 
Daily.” This little paper was distributed 
| to 30,000 readers, and so capably managed 
was it that it produced an advertising 
revenue of $800 and a net profit of $400. 





And at the end of the campaign this is 
what Mr. Hutton said: ‘In the twenty-three 
years since we were married, my wife has 
never been five minutes late to a meal.” 

Since the victory the leaders have lit- 
erally been hounded by politicians, large 
and small, who demand: “Now that the 
women have the ballot, what are they 
going to do?” , 

Their reply,’ * into sober words by 
Mrs. DeVoe, i 3 

“For the pre we are going to rest 
and think. We are not going to engage in 
spectacular political methods, nor in spec- 
tacular demands, nor in spectacular legis- 
lation. 

“We realize that we are under the seru- 
tiny not only of this State but of all other 


‘States, and our procedure is going to be as 


deliberate as we can make it. 

“We have no intention of attempting to 
overthrow the laws that have been made 
by men. We contemplate no sweeping re- 
forms. We may have ideas that some 
amendments are needed to certain laws, 
but we are not going to press these mat- 


* ters unduly. 


“Most of us have the belief that in many 
matters pertaining to business affairs and 
legislation, men are superior. But we be- 
lieve that we can be of assistance along 
certain lines, as, for example, in the mak- 
ing and enforcement of pure-food laws, in 
sanitation, in legislation pertaining par- 
ticularly to women and children, in civic 
beautification, and, to a certain extent, in 
the management of the schools.” 





N APRIL, 1910, CoLiter’s obtained 
from the New York Supreme Court 
permission to go to Battle Creek, 
Michigan, the home of the Postum 
Cereal Company, and take testimony there 
concerning Post’s alleged “genuine” and 
“unsolicited” testimonial letters. 
The following extracts from the testi 
mony taken in Battle Creek, followed by 





extracts from the testimony upon the trial 
in New York, throw some interesting light 
upon these letters. 


From the Testimony Taken in Battle Creek 


Lindsay J. Lamson, advertising man- 
ager for the Postum Co., being duly sworn, 
testified as follows: 

Q.—Will you find out whether or not 
the testimonial letter printed in that ex- 
hibit is still in existence, and, if it is in 
existence, will you produce it? 

Mr. Lewis (Attorney for Post)—This 
testimonial letter or any other testimonial 
letter or any other paper of similar kind 
is the property of the company and will 
not be produced at this. tite: .. . They 
will be produced in due time in New 
York. 

Q.—Do you believe that those [state 
ments in certain testimonial letters] are 
truthful statements? 

A.—I have no reason to believe them 
otherwise. I don’t know why I should not 
believe it. 

Q.—Do you know why you should be- 
lieve it? 

A.—I know that there is an original 
testimonial letter that made that state- 
ment, and I have no reason to presuppose 
that the person who wrote it was lying. 

Q.—Is that the foundation for your 
belief ? 

4.—I could have no other: I never saw 
the party who wrote it. 

Q.—Do you know of anybody that has 
seen the party who wrote it? 

A.—I do not. 

(.—Do you know of anybody connected 
with the Postum Cereal Company who 
made inquiry concerning the person who 
wrote the letter upon which that adver 
tisement is based? 

A.—I do not 

q). Do wou know vthether or not it is 
the practise for somebody connected with 





the Postum Cereal Company to make in 
quiry as to the persons who write these 
testimonial letters? 

A.—It is not the practise so far as 1 
know 

() Then so far as you knou t is not 
| the practise of the Postum Cereal Con 
| pany to inquire into the truthfulness of 
these testimonial letters. received by them? 

\ 1s far as 1 know it is not 


From the Testimony fT pon the Trial in 





Veu York 

C. W. Post on the stand 
\ For a series of years we offered 
small prizes to people who had been using 
Grape-Nuts and Postum if they would 
take the time to write an honest statement 
of their experience in the use of these 
foods They were recompensed at 
least to the extent of $1: we did that sort 
of work for quite a number of years, and 


C. W. Post’s Fake Testimonials 


A Few Facts That May Be of Interest to Grape-Nut Eaters 


from these letters we printed these testi- 
monials, They came in not only by 
the thousand but by the fifty and ‘hun- 
dred thousand. Sometimes we sent a wagon 
to carry the mail bags. 

Mr. OsporNE (Attorney for CoLLirr’s) 

-Now I call on you for the original testi- 
monial mentioned in that exhibit. 

Mr. Puiipin (Attorney for Post )—We 
were not notified that we were to produce 
it on this trial. 

Mr. OsporNE—They said the reason why 
they would not produce them in Battle 
Creek was because a majority were in the 
New York attorney’s hands. 

Mr. Puitpin—Well, I have never seen 
them. ’ 

Mr. OsporNe—Now, have you got here 
a single one of the original testimonial 
letters that are contained in any one of 
the advertisements in evidence—that are 
referred to in them? Have you got the 
original letters, Mr. Philbin? 

Mr. PHILBIN—No, sir. ‘ 

(.—And then you edited the testimo- 
nials after they came in? 

A.—Practically every one. 

Q.—So then, these testimonials, after 
they came in were not even the testimo 
nials as they were sent in, but as a rule 
edited and prepared by the Postum Cereal 
Company, is that it? 

A.—It would take a whole newspaper 
to print them. 

Q.—Now, will you answer yes or no to 
that? 

A.—They were edited and contained all 
of the essential facts of the testimonial 
letter. 

Q.—You did not print the testimonial 
as it was sent in, did you’ 

A.—Not always. 

Q.—Did you do it at all? 

A.—I don’t remember. 

().—Can you remember a single testimo- 
nial that you ever printed which was 
printed as it was sent in? 
or no. 

A.—No 

Q.—But when they were published to 
the great American public they appeared 
to be published on the face of them, to be 
the testimonials that were sent in by the 


Answer, yes 


person \nswer, yes or no. 

A.— Yes. 

(). . . And did you sometimes write 
the whole of the testimonial from begin 
ning to the end 

\ Write the whole over again? 

(.—Now, vou received a_ testimonial, 
we will say, from Maggie Jones of New 
Hampshire or Bessie Smith in Texas 
Now, when you got that testimonial and 
you wrote it over, now, did you sometimes 
write the testimonials from the beginning 
to the end all over ageir, just using your 


own language 

A.—Perhaps, ves. [ am not sure. But 
1 want to explain further 

Q.—No, it doesn’t need any explana 
tion That is enough for me " And then 
the next morning or the next day the 
advertisement will go forth to the world 
as being thre testimonial of t he name 
which you would give 
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Art of Strike-Breaking | 


(Concluded from page 22 
got off when the train stopped at the Eliza- 
beth yards. That yarn made an impres- 
sion on me that I never forgot. 


That impression has been constantly 
widened and deepened. No one who asso- 
ciates much with men and women who 
earn their living with their hands and 


is at all susceptible to sympathy with 
their trials and suffering can help being 
impressed by the evils wrought by the 
strike-breaker and the wreck and ruin he 
leaves in his trail. 

I have seen many tough men, but T never 
saw any others to equal some of the train- 
loads which are shipped out of New York 
on out-of-town strikes. They still tell of 
a carload of strike-breakers shipped by 


Big Jim Farley to the Frisco car strike in 
1907. Overnight the train was sidetracked 
at a sage-brush town just at the edge of 


the Hole-in-the-Wall country of the Bad 
Lands, which had the reputation of being, 
in the language of the natives, exceedingly 
bad medicine and hard to take. That car- 


load of Eastern toughs had not been in 
town half an hour before all the main 
street was the scene of a raging battle. 


By nightfall the strike-breakers had chased 
all the local bad men to the tall timber, 
or Whatever corresponds to the tall tim- 
ber on the alkali desert, and were giving 
the natives of this bad cow town an exhi- 
bition of go-as-you-please rough-house such 
as they had never seen before. 


Crazed by Grief 


_ sE “rr through Chicago as a 
tramp, once saw an old French- 
Indian go i: raving mad on the plat- 
form of a South Side hall, where he was 
scheduled to deliver a talk to some pro- 
spective strikers. His story was a com- 
mon enough one. Six months before he 
had possessed a son, a daughter-in-law, and 
an infant grandson. A strike had come, 
and the son had been killed. Then the 
daughter-in-law and the baby died of 
starvation-pneumonia. Telling the story 
at Socialist and labor gatherings became 
a craze with the old fellow, and he told 
it in such a wonderfully eloquent manner 
that he was in constant demand for such 
meetings. These recitals had a terrible 
effect on him, and he told his tale once 
too often for his own mental balance. 

In Frisco there is a _ docket-tripper 
(tramp slang for letter-writer ) 
with a terribly mutilated face and his left 
arm amputated at the elbow. They call 
him Army Joe McCarthy; his home is a 
rented room on Fillmore Street, and he 
passes among the Frisco tramp popula- 
tion for exceedingly 
is one of the most expert beggars in his 
line that I ever met. 

From the middle of the top of his head 


begging 


“good 


the scalp is parted, and hair, skin, and 
flesh are stripped off the entire left side 
of his skull. The eye is missing, so is the 
ear. Nothing remains but a twisted, iron- 
gray, red-lined wreck. The right side of 
his face shows the remnants of a strik- 
ingly good-looking face. 


Army Joe was once a machinist in a 
Frisco shop. I think it was the Union 
Iron Works. He was a natural leader of 
men, and in the Frisco car strike of 1907 
was violent in his denunciation of the 


strike-breakers. Every time a car passed 


the factory where he worked it was wrecked 


by a shower of nuts and bolts. 


Army Joe’s Last Fight 
( NE day, as the men were coming out 
of the factory 


after work was over, a 
car, apparently empty, came along. It was 
greeted with hoots and boos, and stones 
were thrown. Then a score of huskies who 


had been lying on the floor of the car 


people.” He 





leaped to their feet and, jumping to the 
ground, set on the workmen with clubs. 
Most of the latter took to their heels, but 
a few stood and fought until they were 
beaten into helplessness. Army was a first- 
class fighting man, and was on his feet 
fighting furiously long after all other re- 
sistance had ceased. 


after he 
laid him on the 


The thugs, infuriated, took him 


had bes n beaten insensible, 
track, and deliberately ran the car partly 


over him. \t the hospital they succeeded 


in saving his life, but Joe did not thank 
them for that That is Joe’s story. It 
seems incredible, but it is commonly ac- 
epted as gospel in the neighborhood in 
which he lives. 





First-Class Hotels in California 


—$2.50 Per Day and Up 
ROM $2.50 a day to any price 


you would care to pay for accommo- 
dations is the range of prices at all 

of the first-class hotels in California. 
You can travel through the state 
from Southern California and 









gent 


New York City 


UNION PACIFIC 


Standard Road of the West 


stop at a different first-class hotel 
every night. 

At San Francisco the hotel and cafe 
life is unique, and is in itself one of the 
attractions for winter tourists. 


Reached by traveling over the 


Electric 
Block Signals 


We will assist in planning your California trip, if you will communicate with 
J. B. DE FRIEST 


en. Eastern 


297 Broadway, 


W.G. NEIMEYER 
neral Agent 


J.G. LOWE 
Ge 
122 Jackson Boul., Chicago, Ill. 


General Agent 
908 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


GERRIT FORT, Passenger Traffic Mgr. 


875 Farnam Street 


Union Pacific R. R., Omaha, Neb. 



















A Standard Keyboard Typewsler 
That You Can Carry in Your Pocket 


A real, practical, efficient typewriter — 84 
characters—that turns out neat, clean, accurate 
letters just as a $100 machine does. This is the 
Bennett Portable Typewriter —it weighs 4% 
pounds and occupies a space 2x5x1l1 inches. 
Goes into your grip or your overcoat pocket. 
Ready for use on the train or in the hotel. 


BENNETT 418 


Portable Typewriter 


Not an $18 tupewriter—but a superb machine that is so 
and constructed in such quantities that it can be marketed for 
$18. Made in the famous Elliott-Fisher Billing and Adding Ma 
chine Comipany’s factory, and sold at al) this company’s branch 
offices. Guaranteed for one year, 

The Bennett has /ess than 250 parts as against 1,700 to 
the heavy typewriters. That reduces 
the Bennett practically sells itself. 


simple, 





3,700 in 
cost of manufacture. And 
Our aivertising and sales- 









men’s expenses are nothi ing in comparison with that of the big 
ompanies That's why you can have the Bennet at a fraction 
of th yt of er standard machines. 

Send NOW ram 10 Days’ Free Trial Offer 

If you have writing & do—cec orreagx mdence, bills, estimates, 

emoranda, manuscripts, you ctmpi y« ony afford to be without 
the Bennett Porta le Typewsi ter, especially when you can try 
it free r 10 day eep the machine, give it every te 

r work and then if it hasn’t prewed its value, send it ri 
back. Now write im iatel wv the complete Bi nnett 
sample of the work d and full particulars of our great Fre 
Trial Offe A postal will do. Send it NOW, 


B. A. Dennett Typewriter Co., 366 Broadway, New York, U. S. A. 


Agents Wanted for a Few Unfilled Territories 


TERRY’S MEXICO 


A new, comprehensive and complete Guidebook (on the 
Baedeker plan) to Mexico. Pocketsize. 850 pages. Fine 
Bible paper. 27 specially drawn Maps and plans in colors. 

Adopted by the Mex. Gov't; ali the Mex. Rlys.; by Thos 
Cook & Son; The Raymond Whitcomb Co., The Gates Tours, 
and all the best Tourist Agencies, Rlys., S.S. Lines, et« 


’ 











Indispensable and immensely valuable to travelers 
It will save its cost the first day it is used 
Price $2.50 net, postpaid. 
request. All Bookstores. 
SONORA NEWS COMPANY 
Calle de las Estaciones 12, Mexico City, Mexi 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 4 Park Street, Boston 
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TINHE Rambler closed car makes 
winter errand 


S 
wh 
le l in landaul t, 
] isine, town car and coupe s You 
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The Thomas B. Jeffery C ~ompany 
Main Office and Factory Ken sha, W r 
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a delight of 
Protected from penetrating 


winds or storm, it takes you quietly and 
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The Ambitious Man Turns His Back on the Old Life 
By CHARLES MILO VERNON 





OR a long time,” said the Ambi- In the old days, when moved only by 
tious Man, “I have been foolishly sordid motives, the Ambitious Man had 
leading myself to believe that I been able by hard licks to make both ends 

was doing pretty well; I have been mak- meet and lap over a little with nine hours’ 
ing a living and a little over; I get my work. But with his new resolve to lift 
nume in the newspapers once in a while himself to the Mountain Tops and En- 
without going to jail. But even so, if I throne himself there, he found many things 
read the magazines aright, I have been that required his time and attention be- 
leading rather a vain and empty existence. sides the mere making of money. He had 
The feeling I have been entertaining re- adopted a system of Character-Building 


garding myself is justified only by the conducted by one of the popular magazines, 
Complete Life, and this I am falling short and this required that he drop his work 
of in several respects. None of the maga- every half-hour and relax a few moments 


zines seem to contain complete plans and to allow the currents of the supercon- 
ALCO specifications for the Complete Life, but sciousness to surge through his being. So 
all are willing enough to offer helpful night fell, and morning came and found 
hints.” So the Ambitious Man read all he — the Ambitious Man alternately drudging at 
could on the subject and went to bed that his desk and leaning back in his swivel- 


6 CYLINDER ,60H.P. TOURING CAR. 


night with a high resolve. chair with closed eyes while he tried to 
He arose at 5 o’clock the next morning realize that “the ‘I am’ is the ruling prin 
and spent a half-hour filling his lungs with ciple of my being,” or concentrated his 
a ‘ ozone, Watching the sun rise and observing thoughts upon his Ideal of Being while he 
In 1909 and again 1n 1910 the cup was the birds awake to the day’s activities. resolved to‘ attain it. 


Fifteen hours were 
Then he went for a brisk walk of ten miles thus consumed, and it was 8 o’clock next 
: } | “6 . to acquire a keen appetite for breakfast morning before homeward he plodded his 
won ry Harry Grant driving the Same SIX- and got back by 8 o’clock. Following the weary way. Arriving there he called his 
walk came the morning instalment of the family about him, that he might spend a 
S. ° system of physical exercise he had decided quiet hour with them, as every. father 
Cy linder ALC O touring model. to adopt, be then a cold plunge, followed should when the day’s work is done. The 
by a vigorous rub. In the old, incomplete next hour and a half the Ambitious Man 
days the Ambitious Man could be ready to spent reading the newspapers and maga 
You mav not “are to ride as fast as go to work fifteen minutes after getting zines, to keep abreast of the times, and an 
- up, but this morning he spent more time other hour was spent in the library, dur- 
‘ : than that polishing his finger nails. Also, ing which the Ambitious Man started a 
ninety-five miles an hour — You do want he shaved himself with a safety razor and — speaking acquaintance with the Master 
m blacked his shoes, and was ready for break- Minds of the Ages. The following hour he 
‘ ‘ , . fast by 10 o'clock. devoted to quiet meditation. 
the safety, confidence, luxury and distinction For a considerable length of time the 
% — family of the Ambitious Man had 


grown used to seeing him take his 





Ambitious Man had been sharing the 
alarm of a recent school of thinkers at 













































































5 _—_- 
that goes S W ith a Car havi Ing suc *h a record ot breakfast and the morning papet togeth« ; the modern tendency away from the spirit 
devoting about ten minutes to devouring of the old craftsmen; and, along with his 
. oye both. That was, however, befoxe he discov- wholesale adopti , ; swtds 
< ; ’ s : ‘sale adoption of new activities, he 
absolute reliability. ered the sane, well-balanced life. On this — resolved to include a daily period devoted 
cetaco. Bae poate tg bite sixty times ¢) Creative Effort. The next hour, there 
; and eng raged the family in cheerful ee fore, he devoted to fashioning a chair for 
sation between bites. Breakfast occupied his den out of cordwood. 
an hour of his time, and after breakfast “After a nerve-racking day in the office,” 
he surprised his wife and children by an- read the directions for leading’ the sane, 
. : nouncing that they would hold family wor- well-balanced life, “nothing will prepare 
American, Locomotive Company ship. This devotional service concluded, one for a refreshing ndatetts rest like a 
1886 Broadway, NEW YORK. the Ambitious Man put in an hour reading — risk game of tennis.” Adopting this sug- 
easy hes. ety meer the morning paper. He had been in the gestion, the Ambitious Man hunted up a — 
‘ en ere habit of skimming through the headlines ennis-court and started in to master the ome 
and forming his opinions of current events ouame, At the end of two hours he was 
from the information thus gleaned, but he brought home in an ambulance and ordered 
Th T 4 Pp bl S ] d had resolved to take his medicine according by the family physician to bed. 
ig-= ro em oO ve . | to directions, so he absorbed the home and 
f 7 * foreign news, editorials, sporting gossip, Be agence is no stimulant like music,” 
By Using Myhtib Rubber Tire Preserver and want-ads. suggested the directions. “No day 
Applied like paint by anyone to outside of Tire Casings. Only one treat- By this time it was 12.30 Pp. M., and the can be complete without music.” Feeling 
ment required during life of tires. Makes Rubber impervious to oil, water or begs : — ' ms © aves : i” , a att _ , sys ’ 
air. Reduces friction and heat, adds to resiliency, insures safety in riding. Ambitious Man wa four hour and thirty the need of a stimulant, the Ambitious 
OY . ° minutes overdue at his office, but the morn- Man, as soon as he had recovered in a 
S E Add 50% to Your Tire Mileage ing of the Complete Day was only fairly measure from the effects of the tennis 
AV S Sold under the following guarantee: “Money refunded to Motorists buying begun. Going into the library, he took game, asked to have the family phono- } 
*‘Myhtib’ of us, applying as directed t y y standard casing, who are not . * toma » of ‘a _ ; ‘Vf of thi 
50 Per Cent Myhtb’ of ne, applying ae directed fo any spew standard casing, who are mot | | down and opened for the first time one of graph started. An hour and a half of this 
on Tested by leading Motorists for two years. Report of State Chemist and testimonials on a set of books which an agent had highly form of stimulant, the Ambitious Man dis 
Tire Expense rn ate aemeenes onus wae road aallien ty bat ely onting sae usuti onan Sioa recommended to him—*‘The World’s Best covered, was all he could stand. and at the | 
- | with less than Carga, «esi th, to yoru pele of guy ney, andard casing, rent touand we wil | | Poetry”—and spent a half-hour finding and end of that time he started ont to spend | 
All Tires should be treated when laying up car { memorizing a Thought for the Day, and the evening with friends. It was a little 
5 Per Cent Gidea Todee the winter, an «6 Myhtiv’  guecunne Getug ot rember. Agents Wanted 7 “s = ‘ir : , : , ae sb | 
reading a poem clear through to develop a early in the evening to be making social 
added outlay MYHTIB RUBBER TIRE PRESERVER CO. INC., 339 Asylum Street, HARTFORD, CONN. . ! ‘ee ; 
neglected side of his nature. ealls, but there were other things on the 
“RANGER BICYCLES | e Persistent reiteration by the magazines schedule. and he decided to get this matter 
| $50 to $75 Per Day Profits | had convinced the Ambitious Man _ that out of the way first. 
ase Ramee toRe talen, on | ‘ . ‘our 9 . awe s ‘ . ha 
; ‘ ‘ | gardening creates a healthy interest and What’s your rush?” inquired the friends TI 
ena uate snced f a < - attaches one to the soil. Obviously no upon whom he had called when the Ambi re 
"FACTORY F ICES °° et ae Our New | day could be complete that did not in tious Man started to leave at the end of SIf 
ash = PRICE te el ae Climax clude a period devoted to va rdening, sO a two-hour eall. “Don’t gO: it’s early yet,” ju 
ieatele tocan $29 ; A ow good second- machine Driller | he spent an hour planting onions and they insisted. But the Ambitious Man ex- | 5 
hand machines 83 to $ Latest | : bad i : . 
10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL Wes roval, Model | summer squash and castor beans in the claimed that he had adopted the Complete Suck 
. freight prepaid, anywher a, ofthe <4 | back vard. And in the interests of civie Life, and as it was prayer-meeting night he ar 
’ seat to atvenc. DO NOT B Boy Spten ache The well drilling busine ff reat possibilities f . | beauty he tackled the weeds and grass in would have to attend, and hastened away ; 
: er am nick money making » South Dakota men made over ‘ . : . ~ - 
Speed gilinie and o mersdions sew Gor. A} ata brin $100,000 In ten years drilling wells. E. A. Price of Buffalo, | the front yard with a hand-sickle and the At 9.30 prayer-meeting was over, and the It is 
everything. |W “grate “near Wheels Minn., earned $717 in 75 hours with our machine | lawn-mower. It took another hour to make utmost demands of the Complete Life had 
aster Brake Rear eels, lamps, par ‘er : rie 
I TIRES wr egg wae — Ag yents Waterloo Well Drilling Outfits any kind of a showing here, and at the end been satisfied for the day. But the Ambi Bec 
every where re coi ' lir our bicy ires and . ." : = @ a . . ° ~ ‘ c 
cunaete -. Write today faree ar ind. ranch mii Fane” is Gea wala big? Fi tial Mat | of that time it was 3 o’clock. The morning tious Man did not go home with the ear« Nee 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. G-54, CHICAGO | Gritiers’ time a ox monti Pee Pacing : a ree | still lacked, in a number of details, the free spirit that comes of an honest day’s ac 
430-4 ac r l 1 inest ay most . 
v subject 2) completeness urged by the contributors to work well done, and in his heart he pon al 
= ” = Qs | “THE "ARMSTRONG-’ QUAM MFG. CO. the magazines, but feeling that he had done dered a momentous question. He had dem 
BRIGHTEN UP UP Your Siatloneny tn ie 1428 Chestnut St. (Established 1867) Waterloo, 7 well enough as a beginner, the Ambitious onstrated to his own satisfaction that the A b 
SCHOOL or HOME by using Man kissed his wife and children good-by, Complete Day eould be completed in thirty . 
WASHBURNE’S PATENT 100% PROF | un can Se aan ae 1d : : ; : ) P r nu re 
PAPER FASTENERS. — Most perfect and val | told them not to worry an 1 wou e six hours, but 1f he were going to follow it 
000 able Rater pe rs ry hs | well, and hurried away to his office to Make he would have to give up sleeping and eat- 
75, 000, rt eg gf chtork wd Monev. The office was but a ten-minutes’ ing, and it was time to start the next dav’s 
imbers, wchinis | . ‘ ° ° , | 
SOLD the past YEAR t Automobile Owners, in stores and the home. walk from the house, but on this morning it exereises right then. But he did not start } 
should convince YOU of 15 TOOLS IN 1 : : : 
their SUPERIORITY. Made ft Dr r _ od high grade carbon steel. Big snap for | took the Ambitious Man two hours to make out on the ten-mile walk with which the 
plendid seller. Sample free to workers Rie . alf the time he hac voter de; yan g eo d he didn’ . 
Trade), K.Mark ff THOMAS ‘MEG. CO., 2729 Wayne St., Dayton, Ohio. | the trip. Half the time he eee Fee ne r ¥ sane toes one's ae 
Made of brass, 3 sizes. In brass boxes of 100 1 LOTS OF FUN FOR A- DIME Ahern. with his pastor paeparatory to ng iis office which had awaited him al ‘eg oes 
Handsome.Compact.Strong.No Slipping, NEVER! \ Ventriloquist’s Double Throat y . taking an active part in the affairs of his day. He continued on toward home, and 
All stationers. Send 10¢ for sample box of 50 . ehurch, and the rest of the time had been when he reached there he put out the cat, 
assorted sizes. Illustrated booklet free eee ane ~— x | 1 ] | } 
The O. K. Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. ¥ LOADS OF FUN Rerhell Tavention.  Sheatante ect * | devoted to the seattering of sunshine and locked the door, wound the clock, and went 
le Throat Co., Dept. J, Frenchtown, N.J. | chowing an interest in Civie Affairs to bed 
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The dignified beauty of the Premier is the outward and visible 
sign of well-balanced, plenteous power, and great strength, 
judiciously distributed— 


Such power and strength as only steadfast adherence to the highest 
and soundest engineering principles can bring forth. 


It is because of this that a Premier owner almost never changes. 


a ; , a: ‘ 

Because, too, of this devotion to lofty ideals the Premier has 
achieved its brilliant distinction in public endurance contests 
and private tours of the severest character. 

A book—How to Buy a Motor Car—will be sent upon your 


request. 


PREMIER MOTOR 


Licensed under Selden Patent 






(Om ’) 
& Dep) 
YN 


Lcnhiiter 


. En Route East, 7/31/1909. 
Gentlemen: 

Permit me to congratulate you upon the excellent work of the Premier cars in the 
sixth annual tour of the A. A. A. (Glidden Tour). 

Through the courtesy of Chairman F. B. Hower of the Contest Committee, who had 
charge of the tour, it was my privilege to ride in the Chairman’s car, a Premier 6 cylinder, 
1910 model, a trip I much enjoyed. The engine worked admirably, the car rode easy, 
and not a moment's delay was experienced during the entire run of nearly 2,700 miles, at 
a speed in excess of the 20 mile schedule. A wonderful performance. 


CHAS. J. GLIDDEN. 


: Mempuis, Tenn., 11/23/10. 
Gentlemen: 


In regard to the satisfaction which the 1909 Premier car, which I received April 22nd, 
1909, has given me will say that I have run this car about 10,000 miles and it has given 
perfect success. It is running equally as well today as when I first received it. Repairs 
have been practically nothing. Yours very truly, 

WM. W. SIMMONS, 
Sec’y, Treas. & Mgr. Broadway Coal & Ice Co. 


MFG. COMPANY 


Dept. M, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Pennsylvania , ‘ te : 
Terminal New York Model 31 Four-Cylinder Thirty Horse-power Touring Car 
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Whoever has experienced the pleasure and satisfaction from fhe use 
of a Peerless Car, with its freedom from ndise ‘and vibration, its 
grace of outline, luxurious appointments, and’ responsive mechanism, 
has a new standard by which to judge the merits of motor. cars 


You are invited to visit our display at the Automobile Show: 
at Madison Square Garden, New York, January 7th to 14th, 1911°° 


The Peerless Motor Car Company, 2435 East 93d Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


Licensed under Selden Patent 
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A Car of French Design of the very latest fashion 


HUPP’YEA' 


S tl 
aut 
It 


that m: 


Up to 1 


this « car 
See how beautiful this car is—let san 


the price be a pleasant afterthought — '|\r* 
Detroit 
that has 











Remarkable as it is, try to forget the price until you have studied the Then take up the mechanical construction and observe the same radically high 
rare beauty and high character of this new Hupp-Yeats Electric. standards maintained throughout:— ardizati 
It is the car ttself which makes the price remarkable; not the 
er ae . ere that, t: 
rice the car. In the 1 licht is , 2 ga 
I n 1 lightness of the chessis—the strong pressed steel frame; the motor : 
So. delay vour consideration of the cost until you have fully sensed to the rear axle; the single aiarigent he nt for batteries—in which ‘ nlished 
c 1 ; 1 1.1 1our | indred pounds of ordinz -1eC > Ca ag V re spensed W h 
the fact that here, to begin with, is a car whose beauty could not t ordinary electric carriage weight are dispense tn. ‘utomc 
be emphasized, no matter how high the price might go In the economy of tires, in battery wear, and in current, which results from this 
paiabaihies inten ta wane. *mbodi 
In the unique system of direct drive—in itself an eminently valuable contribution to 1as be 
electric carriage development. 
In the high grade Westinghouse motor, driving direct through the principle just “ | 
mentioned, without universal joints or intermediate reduction gears or cliains. \ 
In the celebrated Exide battery. . ; 
[In the speed from 5 to 20 miles per hour, and possible mileage of 75 to 90 on a single -911 D) 
e batter 2410 Strand, 
= i Minneapolis, 
[In om a . ntific system of four speeds and accelerator, under immediate and implicit yar St. | 
co oO 231 River St. 
Liberty, lowa 
ter, N. Y.; A 
, ‘ — , . , Ave Chi 
For the grace and general distinction of the Hupp-Yeats, we frankly conced ‘Dallas, 
our indebtedness to the better French designers. Moior Con 
Beyond the adaptation of French carriage practice to American uses, howevet 
the luxury and comfort of the Hupp-Yeats owes nothing to foreign influences; 
because it excels them. 
Forget the price, we repeat, when you are studying the carriage from the stand 
point of luxury and comfort and roominess and grace. 
r remember it, to ask vourself how the Hupp Yeats could possibly be more ] 
regal and generous in these respects. ) 
} 
Phe Hupp Yeats carries four with ample room to spare being more generous 1 
hat regard than the most expensive cars heretofore. == 
rhe le atl er 1S Stl h as vou would use for choice purpose S in you! Own home 
the finest, softest, most flexible hand-buffed grade 
The Hupp-Yeats is rapidly being installed in all the leading cities” of the 
/ 
If there is no representative in your home city, you are invited to confer w: 
the factory mes ‘ 
The price of the upp- Yeats is $1750 
Hupp-Yeats Life Guarantee —the lowest leet yet named f 
an electri Carriage Ot 1tS_ Size 


The Hupp-Yeats Electric Car Company guaran- 
| tees the Hupp-Ye ats free from defects in material power and high quality 
| or workmanship, during the life of the car, an . diet julia 

will replace, free of charge, any such defective 
| material when returned to its factory for inspec- Hupp - Yeats Electric Car Co. 


tion, transportation prepaid This guarantee 


| covers all parts of the car, except the motor, Dept. M, Detroit, Michigan 
tires and storage battery, which are guaranteed ; 
by their respective makers. Exhibits at Madison Square Garden, New York, Space 6 A, Main Floor, Jar 








16th-21st; Chicago, Space No. 1, Colosseum Basement, Jan. 28th-Feb. 41 





Observe the roomy elegance of the Hupp-Yeats interior 
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View 





S the most thoroughly developed 

automobile value of this season. 

It is the only medium-priced car 
that many people think costs $4000. 


Up to this time we have not advertised 
this car extensively. We are advertis- 
ing it broadcast now because we have 
yent two years in development. We 
ave something to say that is not just 
the frame-up of an advertising shop. 
First, last and all the time, the Abbott- 
Detroit is the only car selling at $1 500 
that has reached a perfect stage of stand- 
ardization. By this we mean to say 
that, taking all that has been accom- 
nlished in motordom since the first 
\utomobile stood up, the Abbott- Detroit 
‘mbodies, in évery detail, the best that 


1as been done. It is a 


com posite 









Model B, Five Passenger Touring Car, Standard 
Equipment, $1500 F. O. B. Detroit 
Roadster, Standard Equipment, $1500 F. O. B. Detroit 


Fore-Door Demi-Tonneau (tonneau detachable), Standard 
Equipment, $1650 F. O. B. Detroit 


Coupe, Standard Equipment, $2350 F. O. B. Detroit 


revelation of perfections. Such me- 
chanical excellence, such faithfulness 
to reproduce all the Blue Ribbon ideas 
cannot be found 


in any other car at 
this price. 


Many features of the Abbott-Detroit 
are achievements of magnitude in them- 
selves. Many of the fine points repre- 
sent the best work of lifetimes, which 
were specialized on these details. The 
Abbott-Detroit looks like a $4000 car, 
runs like a $4000 car, endures like a 
$4000 car, can be bought for $ 
The Abbott-Detroit has an 

record. 


$1500. 
enviable 
The significance of its victo- 
ries in national and international speed 
and endurance should not be 
\ Run down the list hereon 
of a number of these successes. 


events 
lost to you. 


Abbott Motor Co. sm’ Detroit, Mich. 


911 DISTRIBUTORS Craig Auto Co ‘ 465 Woodward Ave., 


Detroit, Mich.; M. M. Levy & Co., 


2410 Strand, Galveston, Texas; H. J. Lindesmith & Co., Lima, Ohio; Royal Automobile Co., 517 Second Ave., 


Minneapolis, Minn.; Snyder Auto Co., 763 E Columbus, Ohio; 


Long St., 
York City; BE H. Wee. 38 Market St., Auburn, N. Y.; D. A 
231 River St., Troy, N. Y.; A 

Liberty, lowa: ye Motor Co., | 1H Market Sts., Buffalo, N. Y 
ter, N. Y.; D. Motor Co. of Pa 
Co., Dallas, Texas; E. C 


Thompson, W arren, 





by ag > Motor Vehicle Co., 200 
Meeting St., Providence, R. L.; Sullivan Auto Co., S. C harleston, Ohio; George L. 

Michael, Daytonia, Fla.; Burdick & Hartwell, 
D. Motor Co. of New England, 9 Harcourt St., 
‘y ih Northway, 92 ‘Exchange St., Rene. 
N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa.; Centaur Motor C ompany, 1725 ‘Michigan 
Ave ° a Il; Van Vliet Flach has Co. , Tenth and Walnut Sts., Des M 
Pa ‘ Jones Auto Exchange, 


Motor Co., Los Ange les, California; H. J. Tuc ker, 808 W. Pender St., Vancouver, British 


Reiss, 1776 Broadway, New 
Boston, Mass.; J. 5 Eb: vy, 
oines, lowa; John Deere Plow 


Wichita, Kansas; Abbott-Detroit 


Columbia 





Rear view of 


Same Car aS above 


Abbott- Detroit 


The Abbott-Detroit has painting and trim- 
ming specifications that are parallel to those 
of any $4000 car on the market. 


The Abbott- Detroit has Chrome Nickel 
Steel Construction in the transmission and 
rear axle with imported F. & S. Annular 
Bearings and Timken Roller Bearings. 


The Abbott-Detroit has a Bosch High Ten- 
sion or Splitdorf dual ignition system and 
complete electric light equipment of two 
electric head lights, and combination electric 
and oil side and rear lamps. 


From any point of view—coming or going——Abbott- 


Detroit 1911 is the strategic car. The car eminently 


feasible for your needs and economy. It’s the car that 


will bring you home. Write for thoroughly descriptive 


literature Let us help you to consider this car in your 


own home and us give you an introduction to your 


tg : 
local dealer so that 


you can see the Abbott-Detroit on 





exhibition. 
Up-to-the-Minute Dealers Share Advantages. Certain 
territories are still open If you want your district let 


TO ORDER 
>}] . > r ad ke i P ae like } 

to sell to vour customers you ad make It aS near iike tne 

Abbott- Detroit as you could. 


us hear from. you. If you had a car Map 
Write now. 


Abbott Detroit VICTORIES 


Prove Its Supremacy 


An Abbott-Detroit never entered a contest until the last 
Vanderbilt Cup Races. Since then the Abbott-Detroit has 
won a place in every contest entered. 


Here’s a very recent five weeks’ record. No car in the 
world has made such a phenomenal showing in so short a 
space of time. 


Until a few days before the Vanderbilt Cup Races Massapeu- 
qua Sweepstakes— the Abbott Motor Company had no idea of 
entering their cars in any contests On the spur ol the moment, the 
Abbott-Detroit was sent into the V anderbilt C up Races, winning second 
honors, maintaining an average speed of 53.1 miles per hour 

At the Fairmount Park Races, at Philadelphia, Abbott- Detroit cars 
won first honors; in fact, was the only car in its class, running at the 
closing of the race. The distance was run in record-breaking 
time without stops, tire trouble, ignition trouble, or any 
other mechanical trouble. 

In the recent Minneapolis Tribune Endurance Run of | 200 miles, 
an Abbott-Detroit secured a perfect score and shortly afterwards was 
driven through to Dallas. Texas, a distance of some 2500 miles. It is 
now on its way back to Detroit 

Another Abbott-Detroit stock car, ““The Bull Dog,”” started from Denver, 
Colorado, and is making a 100,000-mile trip. It has already 
covered about 20,000 miles of its scheduled distance 

The Abbott-Detroit ““Yellow Wasp” entered in the Desert Run 
from Los Angeles to Phoenix, made a trial trip over the course, 
which is over 400 miles long, in thirty-eight hours 

At the Atlanta Races of November 3, 4 and 5, the Abbott-Detroit 
established the official one-mile record of 55 6-10 seconds and broke the 
distance record for one hour by 3". miles, and took second and third in 
10-mile stock chassis event for cars having 161 to 230 cubic inches 
piston displacement 

At the San Antonio, Tex., Races, November 10, the Abbott- 

Detroit “Blue Streak" was first in the 12-mile race ; time 12 45, with the 

Abbott-Detroit “White Ghost’ third. The Abbott Detroit ‘Blue Streak" 
won the 9-mile race in 9.36 with the Abbott-Detroit ““White Ghost” 

third. The ““Blue Streak’’ won the one mile in |.2, excellent time This 

was a distinct clean-up for the day considering that all contests were Free 
for-all including cars from 30 to 50 H.P. All events mile tack. 
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7-Passenger Fore-door Touring Car, $2900 
One Standard chassis for all models 
4 cylinder, 50 H. P. motor—121 inch wheelbase ‘ 


You must spend $4000 to $6000 to buy 
the Speedwell’s equal 


Speedwell motor cars maintain a middle 
matter of price—$2500 to $2g00. 

They are honestly worth what they cost—they are worth 
much more than they 


ground in the 


cost according to current standards. 
They are honestly worth what they cost, because they possess 
in an eminent degree that rare quality which constitutes so 
large a part of motor car value—the ability to withstand the 
extreme punishment to which motor 


cars are subjected. 
To drive yourself, 


your family, your friends, in a car, is a 

great responsibility a responsibility that will rest lightly 

on your shoulders, if you drive a Speedwell. 

You never heard, did you, of a Speedwell axle breaking? 

You never heard of a Speedwell steering gear failing in 
its purpose f 

The Speedwell is impervious to those road shocks which 
are constantly putting the axles, the springs, the wheels, 
the steering gear, to the utmost heroic test. 

a Covington, Ky., 

along a , 


the frame, 
Last year, for instance, Speedwell owner, 
at the rate of 
a telegraph pole. 
radiator were the 


driving his car road 
fifty hour, 


Bent fenders and 


country 


miles an collided with 


da maged 


only evil 
results to the Speedwell. 


With a motor car the unexpected is constantly happening. 
Not under $4000 to $6000 will you find a car more cer- 
tain to withstand the incidents and accidents of every 


dav road use than the Speedw ell. 


The Speedwell Motor Car Co. 


Licensed under Selden Patent 
Exhibit of principal models Mad 


230 Essex 


Avenue 


Dayton, Ohio 


son Square Garden January 7th-14th 





Safety in the Brakes 
Safe design is often as important as proper materials. Thus, in Speedwell brakes we 
have put great braking area—one square inch of braking surface to each seven 
pounds of car. No other large car is so liberally provided—a margin of safety 


here that is reassuring. 





Economy in Transmission of Power 


No other car delivers such a high proportion of power to the rear wheels as does the 
Speedwell [his has been proven by technical test. The straight line drive, here 
illustrate d, s one very important factor. There is no power loss here through dis- 
alignment of the driving shafts from the motor to the rear axle—the drive line 1s 
traight. ra 

* 
An Example of Superior Design 2 
* 
his is the Speedwel ce peh knuckle. It “ 
‘ ] 2 
provided with a roller-bearing that car 4 
q 4 7 * 
ries the weight of the car and make P 
teering remarkably easy Contrast 2 
| p ll 
this with the .usual practice—a Pa Speedwe 
traight bolt and plain bearing Yi Motor Car Co. 
surface at thi oint—arn ou must appreciate the super! o 
rit if this Sq 1 tr ; Hor ” 230 Essex Ave., 
ort oO 1 peedw ( n ct é ° 
ut i g will give uu mat man ther detail ” Dayton, Ohio 
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A rough and sandy highway, upon which driving an automobile is extremely tedious 


Setting New Standards of Road Construction 


Reckoning With Both the Horse and Automobile on Country 


TRIPPED of non-essentials, the contribu- 
tion of power locomotion to the question 
of highway improvement is fourfold. 

It is raising the road problem from the rank 
of a third-class issue to the rank of a first-class 
issue. 

It is setting a 
struction. 


new standard in road con- 

It is establishing the principle that in mat- 
ters of road betterment the townships and coun- 
ties must contribute according to their means 
and receivé according to their needs. 

It is proving that a road which begins no- 
where and ends nowhere is not 
investment. 

And back of these tendencies, 
effective, is the concrete fact of 
operating in the country to-day. 
If the automobile industry could be assigned 
n index number showing its pro rata claim on 
the use of the public highways, one of the data 
that figure would be based 
the total of horse-drawn 
trv. Therefore, as a 


an economical 
making them 


100,000 cars 


would be 
the coun- 
influence 
figures in the fol- 
lowing extract have exactly the opposite signifi 
‘ance to that given them in the context. It is 
an address recently delivered to the 
students of an automobile school, 
present 7.000 000 

country, 


vehicles in 
measure of its 


and says: 
horse drawn 
this average ot 
horse-drawn 


‘very year to be 


vehicles in while an 


vehicles are being made 
supplanted by thre 


motor-car. 
In addition, the Government 


census shows 31,- 
100,000 horses awaiting well-deserved relief from 
an equipmi nt basis, there- 
fore, barely SIX per cent of the traffic on the 


roads is self prope lled. 
If it be objected that since the horse is being 
replaced by the motor-car, this figure is mis 


eading, then the answer is that it is high time 


obsol scent horse 


were finalls 
laid to rest. The United States Agricultural 
| Department Year Book states that on the first 


January of the current year the number 


101 and mules on the farms of the United 
States was 21,000,000, and their value $2,276, 
OOO OOO 


Now the point is that the primary pur 
of these animals is the cultivation of th 
ha Th ir = rvic on the road j j ~ 


? 
a ( ( 


n that account all th more per 





By 


THOMAS L. 


WHITE 





























Thoroughfares 


manent, for it represents, as it were, something 
thrown in without additional investment on the 
part of the farmer. What, as a matter of fact, 
power locomotion will probably lead to will be 
not a decrease, but an increase in the number of 
farm horses, and this because it will 
the local demand for farm products. 
If it be further objected that it is the draft 
horses that are being replaced, the facts are just 
as stubborn. The number of cars produced in 
the United States during 1910 will probably 
total 180,000. It is true that this estimate is 
200,000 less than the figure given out by the 
trade, but it 


increase 


is probably not too conservative. 
At an average valuation of $1,400, this gives a 
total valuation of $252,000,000. Now the ap- 
preciation alone in the value of the draft 
horses in the country last year was $350,000,- 
000, enough to buy up the whole motor-car out- 
put, with a liberal margin of over forty per cent 
to pay for tires and gasoline. If this is obso- 
attack of something of the kind 
the general trade of the country 
in need of at the present time. 

that the 
stay, if 


lescence, an 
is just what 
stands most 

Onee it is realized horse is on the 
roads to that the in- 
terest of thi road improvement and 
the interest of the motorists in r 
ment do not lie 


What the one 


which he can draw 


countrys is evident 


farmers 


vad improve 
along the sam 
small local roads over 
his produce to market. He 
escape the plight of the man wh« 
claimed that he lived four miles from town in 
summer and twenty miles i What the 
other wants is trunk roads over which 
tour. For when it was 


exactly lines. 


wants is 


desires to 


in winter. 
he can 


instance, recently pro 


posed to build a cross-State road from Phila 
delphia to Pittsburg, there was strong opposi 
tion to the scheme on the part of the farmers 
on this ground One speaker declared that 
“the judicious and economical construction and 
maintenance of the roads must be by the loeal 
supervisors, and they should have the spending 
the township hare of the State-road appro 
priatior a Now, the long way of the State of 
Pennsvlvania is from east to west, and the pr 
posed trunk road uuld have ultimately formed 
the spine of whole sy n This the farmers 
failed to see. and 1 t onl i] this ease, b t gen 
rall ! t the whol 
ture of trv-1 provement depends 
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iS the natural outgrowth 
of seventeen years devoted 
exclusively to the maoutacture 
of supetior-grade cars 
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Llaynes Automobile Co, 











Licensed Under Selden Patent 
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on educating the rural population to the fact that 
the kind of roads that the farmers want and the kind 
of roads that the cities want are complementary sides 
of the same proposition. The farmer must be shown 
that if the trunk roads are built the local roads will 
follow, but that a road which begins nowhere and 
ends nowhere is not an economical proposition. 

The motorist wants good roads because they 
contribute to the value and usefulness of his ear. 
The motor-car manufacturer wants good roads be- 
cause they are necessary in his business and will in- 
crease his output. Moreover, as these are good, hon- 
est motives, and in fact the only kind amounting to 
anything in this economic world, there is the less 
reason for disguising them. 

Another reason why the farmer must necessarily 
he the chief objective in a campaign for country 
highway improvement relates not to his possible op- 
position but to his conservatism. To quote from the 
“Overland Monthly”: “The State and county can do 
little for the man in our widely separated farming 
communities except give him good roads. Does the 
farmer, the individual living in the agricultural sec- 
tions, demand a proper return for the money which 
he is paying as rates? He does not. He is appar- 
ently indifferent as to whether the money is frittered 
away by grafting county commissioners on inade- 
quate mud roads or stolen by contractors.” And 
what is true in California is true elsewhere. 


The Influence of the Automobile 


S AN example of a good-roads campaign con- 
L ducted by motorists on sound and logical lines, 
the present movement for road improvement in Ore- 
gon can be cited. A petition is being circulated in 
that State to have put on the ballot an amendment 
to the State Constitution empowering counties to 
borrow money to build roads and to put the prisoners 
to work at road-building. The motor-car owners of 
Portland are contributing from $2.50 to $25 per 
month toward the expenses of distributing good- 
roads literature and giving good-roads lectures in 
the country sections. As a result, good-roads asso- 
ciations are being formed in every county, and the 
State Grange, the representative farmers’ organiza- 
tion, has passed a resolution that it “heartily en- 
dorses any proposal to remove any constitutional re- 
strictions on the power of the people to obtain and 
pay for roads.” <A similar campaign, carried on in 
the New England States with the cooperation of the 
National and State Granges, was instrumental in 
obtaining appropriations for interconnecting State 
highways to the amount of nearly five millions. But 
perhaps the best illustration of the practical realiza- 
tion of the identity of the interests of the cities and 
the country districts in road matters is afforded by 
the present campaign for a $2,000,000 bond issue for 
roads in Wayne County, Michigan. In this case not 
only has the automobile interest been at pains to 
have its views laid before the farmers, but the Grange 
lecturers have returned the compliment by delivering 
addresses to the workmen in the factories in Detroit. 

Wonderful as has been the growth of the motor- 
car industry, and imposing as are the statistics show- 
ing its present prosperity, it is probable that its in- 
fluence as an independent foree for country road 
improvement has been much exaggerated. Even on 
the main trunk roads it is computed that only one- 
tenth of the traffic is self-propelled, and we have seen 
that the local roads can hardly be regarded as an 
automobile proposition at all. That inflated ideas 
have prevailed is probably due to the spectacular 
character of the motor ear, to the prominence which 
is assigned to the doings of the motorists in the daily 
press, and to the misleading impression given by the 
concentration of motor-car traffic in the large centers. 
It is true that every one of the million people inter 
ested in the production, sale, or use of the automo- 
bile is presumedly a good-roads advocate, but the 
extent to which they have been able to impress their 
views is limited by the fact that the automobile is 
still largely a city proposition. 


Regulating the Distance Between Industrial Centers 


N COUNTRIES which have been settled fo 


centuries, and where in consequence tendencies 
have had the time and opportunity to work them 
selves out, the average distance between villages is 
an hour’s travel on foot, and between towns an 
hour’s travel on horseback. Again, in the case of 
large cities like New York the same unit is main 
tained in another form. Thus the real city boundary 
is Jocated an hour’s ride by rail, trolley, or subway 
from the business center. This is why every great 
resembles plash, being spread out along thi 


If we are to believe that a law which has worked 





iniformly in the past will continue to be operative, 
the significance of the motor ear in the country dis- 
ricts is that it will lead to a redistribution of the 
} ulation It will tend to cause the growth of in 














Touring Car and Farm Wagon on Equal Terms 


A road along the Wells River, in the White Mountains, New Hampshire, which affords both 
easy hauling for farmers to and from the local markets, and is reasonably fast for tourists 








On Unequal Terms 


Although a farm wagon can navigate a slough of this character, it takes the pith entirely out 
of motoring, and leaves the car, moreover, in a very bad condition at the end of a day’s run 











Where Sirens Whistle Through the Hills 


The need of a good horn is shown here, as the car is rounding a sharp turn along the Hudson 
Palisades. Tourists can drive from the level of the river up to the top of these great rock walls 














A Road for Moderate Driving 


| } ] ly 
The sandy nature of this stretch and frequent sharp turns make it a highway for leisurely 
touring, yet one in which the countryside can be enjoyed as something more than a passing blur 
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dustrial centers at an average distance from each a 
other of thirty miles. This figure is selected because 
it corresponds to the fifteen-mile interval where 
transport is by horse and to the four-mile interval 
where transport is on foot. Now, while this move- 
ment will be largely modified by the location of the 
railroads, the trolley lines, the rivers, and also 
by the existing nucleus of a road system, it will 
tend long before it matures to invest the high- 
ways with a new significance. And it will also 
determine the order and manner in which they 
will be constructed. Moreover, as now, the impulse 
to road improvement will continue to be from the 
population centers outward. 




















The Duty of the Federal Government 


b Ree meng is no doubt that in, say, a hundred years’ 
time, the then perfected roads will be directly 
attributed to development of the automobile. Mean- 
while, it is interesting to note that the problem of pro- 
viding a road surface which will stand up to the pneu- 
matic is much nearer solution than is generally 
realized. Thus in the daily Consular Reports (No- 
vember 7) we read that the increase in the cost of 
road maintenance during the last decade was, in the 
East Riding of Yorkshire, England, only four per — | 
cent more than for the previous decade, Also it is Where Touring Is At Its Best 
some consolation for the opprobrium heaped on the 
motor car on account of its destructive action on the 
highways, to read in the Glasgow “Mechanies’ Maga- 
zine,” published in 1830, that “doubt has been en- 
tertained of the expediency of Mr. MeAdam’s new 
system of road-making from the great annoyance felt 
by the quantity of dust thrown up in those places 
where the experiment has been tried.” 

The principle that townships and counties should 
contribute according to their means to the expense 
of road construction leads logically to the conclu- 
sion that the Federal Government should take a 
hand. It is becoming more and more evident that 
the development of an adequate highway system 
bears no relation to.political boundaries, and that 
when a State is too poor to contribute pro rata 
it would be a good national investment to help it 
out. Thus if the Federal Government constructed 
the main trans-State routes, the State funds would 
be available to build and maintain the county and 
local roads. Nor would this arrangement be more 
than equitable, seeing that in the case of the cor 
poration tax, at any rate, the Federal Government 
has invaded the State’s field of taxation. Moreover, 
it must be remembered that something is due the 
farmers, seeing that they have all along been pay- 








The New York State road along the Hudson, between Haverstraw and West Point 





ing Federal taxes and getting very little direct 
benefit in return. Lastly, it is evident that the 
highway improvement is at least as proper a prov- 
ince for Federal aid as the iMprovement of the 
internal waterways. So far as the motor ear is 
an influence in this issue, it is undoubtedly creat- 
ing a sentiment for national aid, for its very exist 
ence is a continual demonstration of the essentially 
non-local character of the road question. The Pioneer Automobite 











The original Selden car on which George B. Selden bases his patent rights. It was con- 
structed in the shape of a high-wheeled buggy or wagon of the time —a style which is now 
. ) l thle reappearing in light trucks and delivery wagons. In 1879 the inventor filed an application for a 
/ | ‘ ) "IV patent in the Patent Office at Washington, and it lay there for more than sixteen years. In 1895 
Cc i Ye ANC dC | ri\ Ing the patent was allowed. The Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers, recognizing 
‘ > — ; : and paying royalty to the Selden patent, recently sued other American manufacturers for 
The Pneumatic Peril of the Highway an infringement of the rights. The decision handed down last year by Judge Hough of 
Seat e the United States District Court sustained the claim. The Selden patent expires in 1912 

By JULIAN STREET — 

PATS 


OLLING through a rubber-tired life is one » 


thing, and rolling out of it by way of colli- 








sion and a ditch is quite another. I am 
becoming more and more afraid of the other fellow 
and his ear, whether I be his passenger or only hap- 
pen to run into him upon the road, as one might 


It is odd to reflect that the greatest present 
problem connected with the motor car rises almost 
directly from the overcoming of that vehicle’s early 

















problems In its davs of mechanical unreliability 
the troubles of the automobile were seldom mor 
than serio-comic dil mimas at the roadside. but per 
fection has brought its popularity, and popularity 
has brought new troubl troubles too often tragic 
In the old days we needed good mechanics: to-day 
| the I ec for good drivers Without them 
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E beg to announce to the American public that we 
are not reducing the prices of Mitchell cars this 
year. On the contrary we are increasing them— 

not a great deal but enough to partly cover the cost of 
improvement. 

We have not been guilty of the idiocy of over-produc- 
tion, consequently have not been at all affected by a “‘falling 
market’’—hence there has been no occasion to reduce. There 
are, however, several excellent reasons for the increase. 

Obviously the man who reduces his selling price is not going to lose much 
sleep over improvements. Moreover a reduction is an admission of manufac- 
turing weakness or a previous excess profit. 

When we first began building automobiles eight years ago we priced 
our cars on a legitimate-profit basis. We did not yield to the alluring hysteria 
which prevailed in succeeding years. We earned the reputation of being the 
only manufacturers who made a really good car and did not attempt to get rich 
quick by advancing the price beyond a reasonable modern merchandizing profit. 

People often wondered why we didn’t “join in with the mob and get all 
there was in it while the fever lasted.” 

However, we knew precisely what We were doing. 

We knew there would be a period of hysteria—a period when the frantic 
public would pay anything asked for the car they wanted without differentiating 
the question of values. We knew also that many concerns would over-produce 
and bring about the exact condition which troubles so many of them today. 

We pursued the even tenor of our way—we maintained a steady, con- 
servative attitude—improved our cars where our light” showed the way and 
disposed of every car we made each season at the list price, no more, no less, 
without the aid of shrewd advertising or any untoward, hysterical means. 

Therefore, we have no humiliating confessions to make, no blunders to 
vercome. We are not compelled to resort to “bargain sales’ and indulge in 
clever, ultra-frank phraseology to cover up our shortcomings. 

We have earned the respect of the people of all civilized countries by 
producing standard values at legitimate profits and today we occupy the most 
enviable position in the automobile industry. 





You never heard'of the Mitchell-Lewis Company over-producing. You never 
heard of any radical changes in Mitchell cars or Mitchell policy. “he only back 
handed criticism you’ve ever heard was that the “Mitchell is a good cheap car.’ 
In the light of excessive prices it was naturally regarded as a cheap car. Only it 
happened to be as high-grade as any of them. Comparative prices made it seem 
cheap. And all along we have been absolutely on the square with the public 

You thought that because our car was low priced, it was cheap. Well 
that mistake has been made before. People get such notions when they fail to 
investigate values and are carried off their feet by what seems to be. Had all 


automobiles been priced according to a legitimate proftt, t 


1e Mitchell never would 
have been called cheap. It was because the other fellows raised their prices beyond 
what they should have been that the Mitchell, with its low price and fair profit, 
seemed ( heap in comparison B tit W never cheap in merit. It alw ays ranked 


n that respect with the highest priced cars in the world. And it so ranks today 
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It so happens that by adhering to legitimate profits and not responding to 
the get-rich-quick clamor we are ina far healthier condition today than any 
other concern that we know of. And we haven’t one solitary thing with which 
to reproach ourselves. 

ell us what other company is producing a high-grade six cylinder, seven 
passenger touring car that sells for as little as $2,250. Show us the equal of the 
Mitchell Six under $4,000 or $5,000. 

Tell us what other company is producing a high-grade four cylinder, five passenger 
30 actual horse-power touring car that sells for as little as $1,500. Show us the concern 
that is making as good a car as the Mitchell ‘“T’’ under $2,500 or $3,000. 

Point, if you can, to the factory that is making a high grade four cylinder four pas- 
senger roadster of 30 actual horse-power that sells for as little as the Mitchell ‘“‘R”’ at 
$1,200. Point to the factory that makes as good a car under $2,000 or $2,500. Note 
please that the size of the cylinders in the Mitchell T and R are 414x5 or 30 actual horse- 
power. Makers of other cars rate the same size cylinders at 40 horse-power while we rate 
them at their actual power. All other statements made about the Mitchell line are just as 


truthful and dependable. In 1895 we established a $1,500 four cylinder 30 horse-power 
touring car and the price is the same today notwithstanding the fact that the car is 100 per 
cent better and is costing us more to build. The bargain counter manufacturers are now 


compelled to relinquish their fancy profits and bring their prices down nearer to actual cost. 
Such a condition was inevitable. The Mitchell-Lewis Company has always sold at only a 
legitimate profit and today, therefore, it has a clientele that no other car can take from it. 
We want you to compare the Mitchell with the high-priced cars in every detail. When 
you have done this and found out that we use the same fine materials as the high-priced 
car, ask yourself why and then make some one answer. 

We have put more cost into the making of our cars this year—we have added im- 
provements, some visible, others under cover, which develop the running and lasting quali 
ties—_we have fully equipped every one of the models with a fine top, a perfect magneto, 
generator, horn, five lamps, jack, tools and tool box so that the car is ready for instant use 
the moment you buy it. We have put ina newand improved oiling system the importance 
of which is recognized by men who know cars—we have enlarged the tire surface and 
strengthened the resistance to time and usage to such an extent that the increased prices do 
not fully cover the increased cost to produce. Hence our profit this year will be less than 
it was at the lower prices last year. But we've got acar that will negotiate any kind of road 
or any kind of country and hold up long after countless others have been forgotten. 

Remember that the Mitchell Make-Good Policy, otherwise known as Mitchell 


Service, stands back of you to the limit. It is no half-hearted guarantee. We have no 
use for guarantees. They are perfunctory and mean nothing 

The Mitchell Make-Good Policy means that if anything goes wrong with your 
Mitchell, we'll make it right without question or argument. There'll be no technical 


evasion, no discourtesy or effort to disregard responsibility. 
Every Mitchell agent, whether in America or Europe, is committed and bound to 
this polic y and if any one of them ever seeks to evade its broad provision, v 


é ll take the 
igency away from him 


Write for our advance brochure giving specifications and details 
Prices F. O. B. Racine 


I Immediate deliveries guaranteed WY 
The Car You Ought to have at the Price You Ought to Pay 
Silent as the Foot of Time 
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my conscience. These facts are stated with the hope 
that they may give me standing with my brother 
motorist; that he may listen to my plea for better 
driving. 

The dangerous drivers that one meets upon the 
road I divide into the following classes: The drunken 
driver, the reckless driver, the careless driver, the 
incompetent driver. 

These classes overlap each other somewhat. They 
are all composed of males, with the exception of a 
few women drivers in the last-named class. In any 
one of the four classes may be found that lowest of 
all highway beasts, the man who speeds away from 
a victim lying in the road. The best of drivers may 
injure some one; what follows is a matter not of 
driving, but of character. The drunken or the reck- 
less driver proves by his very drunkenness or reck- 
lessness that he is morally deficient, and it is, 
therefore, fair to assume that most of the hideous 
runaway crimes that are committed lie at the door 
of one or the other of this pair. My principal 
reason for speaking of them here is-that, for 
the common good, all motorists should unite in 





assisting in their detection, capture, and pun- The Price of Foolhardiness 

; ne : 

ishment. They should be hunted down as vig- An example of the consequences of bad driving—the wreck shown here was caused by 
orously as bank absconders are hunted, and their ignoring the speed laws; the machine, beyond control, climbed over the curb and into a tree 


licenses should be automatically revoked, not only 
in one State but in all. 





Flagrant Instances 


B heres has come under my notice the case of.a 
rich young man who was indicted for man- 
slaughter in New York City more than two years ago. 
It was a runaway crime, yet he has never come to 
trial. And though a notoriously reckless driver and 
a participant in many accidents, he still holds a 
driver’s license in Connecticut, where he resides. 
Another rich young man arrested last year after 
a wild chase through the principal highway of 
Greenwich, Connecticut, was drunk. Inquiry into 
his ease leads to the information that it came up 
several times without the culprit making an ap- 
pearance, and was finally nulled (disposed of by nol. 
pros.) on payment of costs. This man, like the other, 
had influence and money back of him, and still holds 
a driver’s permit in Connecticut. So long as either 
of these men has a motor on the road, so long as 





either of them may drive or hire other drivers who oe - mae Aa ES t | 
will do his bidding, so long the rest of us are in Rounding a Sharp Turn in the Vanderbilt Cup Race ! 
eternal peril. They are as dangerous as lunatics Ralph Mulford and Joe Horan, in the six-cylinder Lozier with which they previously won the 
with loaded guns. Do you think that any paid Elgin trophy, rounding the Westbury Turn. It required rare skill to keep from spilling 


chauffeur with neither influence nor money would 
have fared so well as they have? 

3ut it is not with these comparatively unusual 
flagrant cases that I principally wish to deal. I } 
wish more particularly to urge the well-to-do owner 
to take more interest in his cars and in the way that 
they are driven instead of only in the cost of run- 
ning them. Every man and every woman making 
regular use of a motor car should know how to drive 
it. Such knowledge may in emergency save time, 
money, even life. Furthermore, one can hardly be 
a good judge of another person’s driving unless one 
drives oneself. It may be easy enough for any pas- 
senger to judge of the obvious points of driving: to 
know whether the driver slows up sufficiently on 
turns, keeps to the right of the road, and shows, in 
his use of the brake, consideration for his tires. But 
there are other points, much finer, which one must 
drive to fully understand. The rapid roadcraft of 
the skilled chauffeur compares favorably, to my way 
of thinking, with the skilled woodcraft of the old- 
time trapper. The chauffeur must note his sigtis 








more quickly and always while doing other things. A Familiar Climax 
He feels the road through his wheels as the horse- The driver of this machine attempted to outdo the speed capacity of an inferior country 
man feels his horse’s spirit through the reins. In a road— and from all appearances he seems effectually to have humpty-dumptyized his car 





skid he knows instinctively the move to make be- a aa 
cause he has deliberately practised skidding and the F 

means of meeting it, as every driver should. His ‘ 
sense of touch, his hearing, and his sight are all 
alert, combining to create an effect like second-sight. 


The Capable Chauffeur 
| | EK WILL appear familiar with roads that he has 


never before traveled, to know in advance the 
sharpness of curves, and the abruptness of hills that 
he has never seen. He will even seem to know when 
another vehicle is coming from around a corner. Per- 
haps a little cloud of dust above the trees that no one 
else has seen informs him, or perhaps he always 
thinks there is another vehicle—and he always ought 
to. The road has its signs, visible to him, invisible 
to others. For example, certain kinds of automobile 
tracks indicate certain conditions to be expected. 
The tracks leading into a curve ahead inform him 
of its piteh. Crudely speaking, the sharper the turn 
the further the automobile tracks swing to the out- 
side before reaching the turning point, and the : . 
sharper they cut over to the inside in the actual The Last Word in Bad Driving 
rounding of, it. A very deep rut at the extreme 
inside of a turn often indicates that a hill must be 


ascended just beyond. The rut was made by motor 











Bas SL Sty Dew 











Although this wreck may appear unusual, standing a limousine on its head is really not so 
difficult when, as indicated here, the chauffeur wishes to try conclusions with a street-car 
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THIS IS THE NEW 40 


This is the latest gasoline-driven passenger car from the great 


White Factory—embodying the supreme effort of our splendid organi- 
zation to produce a better motor car. Months were spent upon this 
design, and in addition to our own corps of engineers, the most eminent 
authorities on gasoline engine-building were consulted, both at home and 


abroad, to make certain that this new model should combine the most ad- 
vanced thought. 


Within the limits of human fallibility, this car is produced as the 
best thing obtainable in engineering and in the body builders’ art. Hav- 
ing been so prodigal of time and money in the production of this car, it 
is with pride that we announce that it retains all the essential character- 
istics of White Gasoline Construction heretofore—the cylinders are cast 

en bloc and the long-stroke engine is continued. It is a striking 
tribute to our 30 horse-power gasoline car, only equalled by its re- 
markable performance from the standpoint of economy. The world’s 
engineers have been unable to suggest any improvement in our 
engine—have been unable to produce a better gasoline-driven 
automobile—it was found impossible to build a better car, and 
so we have made a larger one—the five-passenger, torpedo body 
selling at $3000.00, and the seven-passenger at $3200.00. 


This car will be on display at all important shows, 
and at our branches in all important cities. 


IN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTI k 
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ists familiar with the road, who make the turn at 
speed to keep momentum on the hill. A good driver 
may make certain turns with safety yet with greater 
speed than those who do not drive might think 
was safe. Also, loose driving on a turn will injure 
| tires infinitely more than skilful driving at a 
greater pace. These signs are of the simplest, and, 
like the signs of the zodiac, they are influenced by 
other signs. 





Trees, telegraph lines, and trolley poles may also 
be of great assistance to the driver. They form a 
sort of aisle through which the motor passes, and 
the angle of a turn may often be foretold by them. 
At night the big lamps pick up tree-trunk after tree- 
trunk alongside the roadway at distances at which 
the road itself may not be seen. As long as the 
tree-trunks or the telegraph or trolley poles run 
straight, the road is likely to, but as a curve draws 
near they rise up straight ahead. The position of 
a light, a church spire against the sky-line, the little 
nick in the horizon where the road passes through 
the trees at the edge of the world, all these and many 
other signs are signals, plain as railroad semaphores 























to the alert night driver. Where Drivi::g Becomes a Science—the Vanderbilt Cup Race 

. With the advance in the knowledge and skill of driving, and the perfecting of courses, the achieve- 
a 
Too Much Fear Better Than Too Little ments of the automobile are becoming all the time more notable. A new record was established for 
UT night or dav the chauffeur must not relv the blue ribbon event of motordom when Harry F. Grant drove his Alco 278.08 miles in 4 hours 15 
too much upon these indications. Every now minutes 58 seconds—an average speed of 65.1 miles an hour. The attendance at this race, 
and then one will prove false i \ fr : . 1 f salle which every year has been increasing, on October 1, 1910, reached the record figure of 275,000 people 
t > - . 4 aise, 4 rieni¢ O *s 





with a seventy-five-horse-power car and a chauffeur 
who loved to burn up the road, had a good leg broken 
by jumping to conclusions. In coming to a curve 
they judged the pitch of it by the position of a 
glimpse of road beyond. But though this road looked 
like a continuation of that which they were travel- 
ing, it proved to be another one entirely. This they 
discovered after the car rolled over. And my friend 
found that his leg, though very strong, had not suffi- 
cient power to keep a heavy touring car right side 
up. So the car went back to the factory on a flat car 
and my friend went to the hospital in an ambulance. 

The friend of whom I speak has a new ear and a 
new accident almost every year, and each is greater 
than the last. Nevertheless he remains absolutely 
fearless. 














Too much fear in motoring is better than too 
little. Fear only makes one uncomfortably alive 
to the dangers of the road; fearlessness is apt to 
make one uncomfortably dead to them. I have 
another friend who is a good driver and who under- 
stands his cars better than most motorists. He 
makes this rule for his chauffeur: Don’t drive only 
so that you know it is safe, but so that a lady in the Three Celebrated Drivers 
hack seat who is not used to motoring will enjoy her 
ride. It is a fine rule for a family chauffeur. 











William Knipper at the left—just after having been presented with a bouquet of chrysanthemums and 
roses for winning the Tiedeman trophy with his Lancia in the light-car race at Savannah; Ralph 


There is a kind of fearlessness in motoring which Mulford—in the center—at the wheel of the Lozier car in which he won the National Stock Chassis 
comes of lack ot knowledge of the car and driving. Race at Elgin; and Harry F. Grant—at the right—in the Alco with which he won the 1910 Vander- 
Driving gives one respect for the machine and its bilt Cup. Grant also won the Vanderbilt Cup in 1909, and is the only man to take this trophy twice 


vast powers of good and evil, so easily controlled by 
hands and feet. Try it. A touch of the accelerator 
and the machine jumps to thirty miles an hour. 
Up with the spark, down with the pedal, and in 
another minute it is doing fifty-five or sixty. Out 
with the clutch, on with the brakes, and in a mo- 
ment it stands purring at the curb. It is a vast , 
. - ; 2 2) 
force, and like all vast forces is dangerous when ‘ 

misused, highly useful when handled with respect. 











Sticking to the Rules of the Road 


F IT WERE asked to pick a quality most necessary 

to a family driver I would say Imagination. Lack 
of imagination is a quality for race drivers only. 
The good chauffeur must be able to imagine other 
motors dashing toward him at the crossroads or 
the curve ahead; to imagine women and children in 
the covered carriage wobbling here and there about 
the road; to imagine their pulling the wrong rein 
and turning into him as he goes past; to imagine a 
delivery boy jumping from the wagon just in time 
to fall beneath the car. He must be able to imag- 
ine what may happen if a tire blows out on a curve 
at too high speed, or catches in a muddy street-car 
track, or if the trolley-car he is following should 
break the wire overhead and let the loose end drop 
into the car. He must imagine people running sud- 
denly in front of him from behind every street-car, 
motor car, and earriage. He must have enough im- 
agination never to allow careless users of the road 








to make him careless no matter what the cireum- 





stances or the temptation; never to pass upon the 
wrong side of any vehicle; never to deviate from 
the simple rules of the road, or, so far as lies in 
his power, to let others deviate. In fine, he must | A Race of Extraordinary Driving—the Grand Prize Event at Savannah 
be a sort of cool, imaginative pessimist in re- 


This contest, held on November 12, was exceptional both on account of the speed attained and 
the knife-blade finish, just one and forty-two hundredths of a second separating Bruce-Brown 


ard to what Mark Twain called “the damned 


human race.’ He must roll through the world from Hemery. Bruce-Brown, in a Benz, covered the 415.2 miles in 5 hours 53 minutes 5-100 
upon his leather-upholstered, gas-driven throne, second - establishing the new American toad record of 70.55 miles an hour. Burman, who 
looking down like a pitying god upon mankind. finished third in a Marquette-Buick, while 15 minutes behind the winner, nevertheless achieved 
and believing in his heart ‘oe ‘his. tmnanlestion) the best time which has so far been made by an American-built car in a race of such im- 


portance. For thirteen laps Hemery, Nazzaro, Wagner, Haupt, Bruce-Brown, and De Palma 


that mankind is made up of the lame, the halt, ran neck and neck at the rate of about 75 miles an hour—changing the leadership with every lap 


the blind, the drunk, the imbecile, the suicid 
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The Warner Auto-Meter is the — 
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The price of the Warner per year—or per thousand miles —is but a al 
aid 
trifle. On this basis, its purchase is a vast economy and within the reach a 
of every owner. It is practically indestructible and never loses in the a 
Bis ; . e : 10 
slightest in accuracy. It is the cheapest speed indicator you can buy. oot 
m ° e ° . . . hoi 
7 
Warners sold over eight years ago are still in use and still indicating asin 
speed and distance with the same accuracy as when new. We know ot ist 
‘ < eae , OOK 
dozens which have been transferred to the sixth and seventh car, which * 
have indicated many Aundred thousand miles. Never yet have we heard of Ye 
° = . he tre 
a Warner which has worn out or become inaccurate in use. 7" 
tri 
The Highest Quality Speed Indicator Made indicators of some other makes at any price. 7 
es Waviet Mie te ca ly Cheir customers and they themselves consider <a 
aad 4 ; omhaa ALUTO~ 1 cxigr lt ga cow them valueless. So these “indicators” are “a 
ae eager te dll “or fos mace usually removed and thrown away, as it is ve 
ry ‘pong reyes imakers wit Pe aoe claimed they frequently hinder a sale and ‘ 
> eit wes Shi oh fo the production OF never help it. Think what a conclusive demon- 
Jewelers’ and Ship Chronometers costing UP stration of Auto-Meter quality and durability. 
to several hundred dollars each. Those who ‘ / 
recoonize OL! ways : raciate 1 ce a 
recognize QUALITY and appreciate it, use The Warner Auto-Meter Safeguards = 
the Auto-Meter on their cars a 
Your Car and Its Occupants th 
hd a , ‘ . } la 
The Personal Cars of Every Automobile lhe Warner Auto- Meter indicates the speed | i 
Manufacturer of Note Are and distance of an automobile with wonderful wt 
Warner Equipped accuracy. No speed indicator ever made can m 
5 iets F a al a ial — equal it. This is generally acknowledged by t] 
ir inlays ed —_, et the pn ge of these those who know and care—who investigate in- t] 
Foo gant a ee ia ae 7. pe Ot stead of taking wild claims for facts. Though it 
their most successful dealers. lese instru- pie her rout oa : 4 2: 
these are not, after all, its most important ; . 
ments have not been donated, but were bought function Model F wage ry ;) . Price $50 u 
‘ Or eee 5 *, ee ee we = A 7 ctual Size ti 
and paid for at full prices. ee — TPhnaite . lhe Warner tells the careful driver at what TI eee liliiliide <a Hin giahi te dit eal @ 
" , fe ; reme c 4 ” : > speed actuz y schanis s > SE > é odels, y 
a as eR erenite fo : ‘2 aaemty | speed he may turn the “greasy” corner with- ‘ Style ‘ Einmaiee 6ad finish only sre dilerint a 
Practically every automobile of whatever jit skiddine, . la . le ; f 
ei Rede Se Ee aaa te a ne 5: . ' 
bins which ha been ag ae in a speed Ol It enables you to interpret any guide book | 
Endurance Contest of a kind for years past, correctly; to travel easily, comfortably and t! 
A been a with bought-and-paid-for safely on unknown roads. 4 
“Whe \uto-; et eee : It tells when you may “step down” from a 
here a ‘diBare c accurate indicati mm of the high without a clash of the gears. h 
—— + rach do lat 2 ss prestige, the Warnet It gives warning, before your car has been : 
et a peashor ily ag 7: the recent injured, if brakes are dragging—if cylinders ' 
ee Wheatley Hills and Massapequa 4+ hearings are being starved of oil—if valves . | 
events, 53 vot the cars entered had W armmers On are getting out of time—if carbureter is out Model K { 
the dash. There eg) only three cars equipped of adjustment—if carbon deposits are cutting J} This represents the ( 
. . - - P ] } 
with othet speed indicators and these did no down efficiency open face type of Auto ] 
win. This one example is representative. The Warner affords a positive check on | — bisa Baad ( 
F F gasoline and oil consumption—on compara — Ph 100.000 
The Most Prominent and Influential Men ee ae er. Season, 4 
s tive efficiency of tires, and in many ways miles and repeat; trip, o- 
in the Country Choose the Warner checks on the pe rformance of vour car and 1,000 miles and repeat. | Model M 
—_ ae : =, = : enables you to forestall trouble and expense. [tis the most popular This is the same instru- 
We could easily fill this entire space with na 1K you esta ube and ¢ yp ( B model and by far the DT ssentns thadel A cammueed 
the names of men big in the public eye, all of he c will — ser you _ simply and best seller. with aie size Chelsea 
who ce s,. Wiessiesene Siinter co uy easily it may be used for these purposes 11 ‘ - 
whom use the Mw arne! Auto-Metet n theit phi Re <i Price $75 
automobiles. President Taft is one. Rocke- ° \ ask Us. 
feller is another. \Vanderbilt-another. Glidden . 
—father of Glidden Tours—is another. Noth- Answer These Questions for Yourself 
ing but supreme quality—unsurpassed  eff- You, who own an automobile and take pride in 
clency—could induce these “hundreds to use ts appearance—in its equ:pment and who are like the sar , 
the Warner. If a better—more accurate wise interested in keeping it running sweetly, at the ee ee 
° ; height of efficiency. at the lowest cost for supple S K and M, with large 
more dependable speed indicator could have (oy. Chelsea Auto Clock 
been secured at any price, they would have Con you be satisfied with a thrown together Has the Warner 
bought that one. makeshift, or no speed indicator at all, when the large-figure Odome 
accurate, noiseless, steady, readable, smooth-work ter. The ultimate in 
1 y Imost indestructible Tarner costs ) little ument 
The Warner Auto-Meter Alone Has ,» alm = bl Pag wn ; r but os 
more than something vas y 1 erior, which Canno 
a “ Second-Hand Value” last more than a year or eighteen months at most, 
‘ . nd is either broken down or open to suspicion as to | 
Dealers: in second-hand cars find a ready =. truthfulness a good share of that time 
market for used Auto-Meters of any type or Think of this—ponder it over. _ 
age at $25 to $35 each. No matter how long a And, remember that at least 90% po ag Ml 3 ad mM 
Warner has been used, it is eagerly snapped Ce eee | os New Feature . 
{ : ‘se fioures These same « lers in ee Bere ee ee ee a me 
Ip it these neures. Phe um le: a est is alwa the cheap in the end The Warner Unbreakable Shaft ie 
form us that they are unable to sell used speed YOU can afford a Warner \S 
This is made from two sizes of High 
© ~ m™® Carbon Spring Steel Wire (con 
Warner Instrument Co., 1060 thee ave, Beloit, Wis. ff sion pened) soon ins 
3 an oil-tight flexible tube which < 
BRANCHES: cant | : 
- annot be broken in use. This 
ATLANTA, 116 Edgewood Avenue DENVER, *518 Broadway PHILADELPHIA, 302 N. Broad Street overcomes sh uit trou b le i if _ 
BOSTON, 925 Boylston Street DETROIT, 870 Woodward Avenue PITTSBURG, 5940 Kirkwood Street ——— - : 1 Wa 
BUFFALO, 720 Main Street INDIANAPOLIS, 330-331 N. Illinois Street PORTLAND, ORE., 14 N. Seventh Street the only troubles the — ner have © 
CHICAGO, 2420 Michigan Avenue KANSAS CITY, 1613 Grand Avenue SAN FRANCISCO, 36-38 Van Ness Avenue Warner has ever had | 4 this unbreaka 
CINCINNATI, 807 Main Street LOS ANGELES, 748 S. Olive Street SEATTLE, 611 E. Pike Street during over eight vears 1 A anal, =a 
CLEVELAND, 2062 Euclid Avenue NEW YORK, 1902 Broadway ST. LOUIS, 3923 Olive Street 100 . ees vil - aoe 4 
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Trucking by Motor 
A New and Very Important Factor in Business 
By D. T. SERVICE 


F THE pace set during 1910 is maintained, it 
will be less than six years before the horse is 
entirely replaced by motor-power in the haul- 
ing of merchandise. Exact figures on this subject 
always have been difficult to obtain; but with the 
aid of license registration, Government census fig- 








ures, and the statistics of various organizations, some 
very satisfactory estimates are possible. A year ago 
Government figures showed that there were 31,000,- 
000 horses in the country, and that about 900,000 
horse-drawn vehicles were being manufactured every 
year, while the total number of such vehicles in ex- 
istence was placed at between 7,000,000 and 10,000,- 
000. About the first of January, 1910, the number of 
horse-drawn vehicles commercially employed in New 
York City was estimated at 231,000. The State regis- 
tration figures at that time showed 274 owners hav- 
ing 783 motor vehicles in the greater city used for 
trucking. This enumeration indicates the average to 
be about three trucks to an owner. Three months 
after August 1, when the new State law of motor- 
vehicle license in New York became operative, there Speed and Economy in Delivering Freight 
were registered nearly 1,600 power-driven commercial 














A truck loaded with barrels of flour which took part in a recent cross-country freight race. 


vehicles. This indicated that the number would There were three contests held in October — between Chicago and Milwaukee; between Boston 
be considerably more than doubled during the year. and Newburyport; and one at New York, where the trucks traveled 65 miles a day for two days 





The Horseless City | 


AS THE tendency of those who are substituting 
4 motors for horses is to continue doing so at an 
accelerating rate, it is probable that the average of 
three motor trucks to each registered owner is now 
larger, the term motor truck as here used being 
intended to include power-driven vehicles of every 
style and size on four wheels used in conveying 
merchandise. It has been demonstrated repeatedly 
that the average motor truck will do the work of 
three horse-drawn vehicles of the same class. Thus 
it would take 77,000 motor trucks to replace the 
231,000 horse-carts of a year ago. The registry fig- 
ures indicate a present total of about 1,600 motor 
trucks in the greater city, and, with an annual in 
crease of 100 per cent, it will be just about five and 
a half years before New York is a horseless city sO 
far as husiness traffic is concerned. 

With all the teams and trucks replaced by one- 
third the number of motor trucks, each requiring 
only half the room of the horse vehicle, all moving 
at twice the speed; and many of them carrying 
heavier loads, the capacity of the streets will be 
multiplied six or eight times, because, in addition 
to requiring less room and making more speed, the 
motor truck can be handled with much more facil 
ity. It does not take ten minutes of maneuvering 
to back a heavy load up to a platform, as it often 
does with a team, and when the reign of the horse 
less truck arrives the traffic regulations in big cities 











can be simpler and more easily maintained The Smooth and Rapid Way of Moving Baggage 
The Effect on the Streets The transfer and express business in the larger cities is rapidly leaving the horse behind and 
passing over to motor vehicles. One important consideration is that the motor truck takes 
( \REATEST of all the boons from the withdrawal up but half the street space and barn room of its predecessor. Small motor trucks 
MN of horses will be the improved sanitary condi have also been constructed for railway platforms to take the place of the old hand truck 





tions and an immense saving by the street-cleaning 
departments of big cities. This saving will be made 
not alone because of the disappearance of the dirt 
directly due to the horse, but also to that between 
the stone blocks of paving laid in order that horses 
may get foothold. With the smooth pavements de 
sirable to the motor truck, the streets can be kept 
clean by being flushed with water at night and all 
the dirt washed into sewers instead of being partly 


eg 
he eG 


- 
q 


scattered through the air during the process of being 
put into carts and hauled to dumping places. An 
other important economy will be that of removing 
snow by motor trucks. Experiments made in New 
York last winter indicate that this work could bi 
done by motor trucks in one-third the time that the 
teamsters require. Such a saving would be of in 








estimable value to all comm rce. 
so rapid and diverse has been th progress of the 
motor truck during the last twelvemonth that it 





is difficult now to find any trade or industry into 
vhich it has not either boldly or unobtrusively rolled 
its way. With grim irony it carries hay and grain 

















to the stables of the horses, and when one of them 
disabled in New York City he is humiliated by 
being trundled away in the motor ambulance of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
The family physician in his motor runabout follow i vtas see 
the stork with the new baby to its home, and a moto 
hearse is in waiting at the obsequies of the grand 
¢ | { ’ 
ro a b cap oh ext pee heal se be os yg a For the Delivery of Milk 
touring cars. town cars. and trucks. It hauls A motor truck used for the transfer of milk from a large dairy farm to depots in and around New 
ceneryv to the theater and carpets and chancel fix York. The supply of motor trucks is keeping pace with the demar i and the advance in the man- 
ses to the cathodes! ce i0 wand fot ential 7 | ufacturing field each year is notably greater! 30th the New York and C hicago automobile owe 
: ' | are extended to two weeks in length, in order that week may be devoted to motor trucks 
| 



































treets, carting spring ter and | v and beer Od wee, aes 
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Model 40--Five or Seven 
Passenger Touring Car 
_ eae ero 


: If you only knew the 
Corbin Car as I know it you would 
decide in its favor mighty quick 


HAT is what a Corbin owner said to a friend who had 
asked for an opinion. You too, will find upon investiga- * 
tion that the strongest advocates of the Corbin Car are 

those who have selected them over any other car on the market. 





al 











Perhaps you are putting off buying—from day to day—because you are a 
e ° “ce . ” ‘ . ’ 
little skeptical as to the ‘‘cost of maintenance’”’ or the ‘‘real practical value.”’ 


Make a mental note—right now—that you will either call or write one of 
our distributors—making an appointment for a demonstration. 


The moment you areseated in a Corbin Car you will be convinced of the 
stability, durability, simplicity of operation, abundance of power, ease of control 
—all of which is positive proof of low cost of maintenance. 





As you glide along comfortably and 
noiselessly you could not dispute the 
fact that if you owned a Corbin Car 
you could get to and from your office 
—night and morning—quicker, clean- 
er and in a better mood. 





Then again, if you happen to be a 
physician, a contractor, a salesman, or a : 
if your business keeps you out around Model 30 Five Passenger Touring Car, $2000 

Also Made as Two Passenger Roadster 
to any extent, you could make more 
calls—get around more conveniently—and the thought would occur to you 
that you are really losing time and money by not owning a Corbin Car. 


Surely you could not overlook the fact that a Corbin Car would enable you to 
take the family out on little week-end trips, thus taking advantage of the pure, 


fresh, open air—exhilarating, invigorating—which means health and happiness 
—that pays good dividends. 





The 1911 Corbin 40, $3000 also 
includes, please remember, as regular 
equipment—Imported Magneto, Top 
with full set of Curtains, Adjustable 
Rain Vision Wind Shield, Warner 
Speedometer, Prest-O-Lite Gas 
Tank, Headlights, Combination Oil 
and Electric Dash and Tail Lamps, 
Storage Battery, Firestone Q. D. 
Demountable Rims, Tire Holders, 
Trunk Rack and full set of tools, 
etc. Model 18 Five Passenger Touring Car, $2750 














- . . . 7 
a Let us give you more reasons why you should buy a Corbin Car—either for 


business or pleasure. A postal will bring our beautifully illustrated catalogue 
and name of nearest dealer. 


CORBIN MOTOR VEHICLE CORPORATION, NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


Licensed Under Selden Patent 


ANSWERING THI LDVERTISEMENT PLEASE MENTION COLLIER'S 
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and does each well. It is used to plow and to carry 
farm produce, and for police and fire work in the 
cities. A recent tabulation shows that there are 
more than 200 motor trucks in use in connection 
with fire-department work in the different cities of 
the United States. This includes engines, hose-carts, 
ladder trucks, insurance salvage carts, and others. 





Motor Truck Try-outs 





“gE BUCKS of special design are being made for all 

sorts of work, and even motor sledges are being 
built experimentally. An interesting development is 
the installation of motors on the small level trucks 
formerly pushed by hand and used for carrying bag- 
gage along the platforms in railroad stations. More 
interesting are the methods and systems being in- 
troduced to take fullest advantage of the time saving 
offered by the motor truck. One company with nine 
trucks has each one fitted with a removable crate the The Military Use of Motor Power 
full size of the interior. These are loaded separately 
and can be slid into the trucks in a few minutes, so 
that the speedy carriers need not be delayed by the 
loading process. Another concern has four-ton com- 
partment trucks running to transfer warehouses. 
from which places the goods in the compartments 
are scurried off in different directions by thousand 
pound trucks, 

It is really wonderful how much is withstood 
by these vehicles having engines and transmission 
systems in the frame beneath their loading plat 
forms. Heavy cases, bales, and barrels are turned 
abruptly over with alarming crashes on the plat 
form, vet the engine and gears remain true to 
their tasks. The express companies run their motor 
trucks from eighteen to twenty-two hours a day, 
with different shifts of men. In October there were 
held three motor-truck contests, one in Chicago, one 
in Boston, and one in New York. In Chicago the 
course was from that city to Milwaukee and return, 
212 miles, in two days. There were fifty-one starters 
and forty-one finished. The loads carried ranged 
from 500 pounds to 10,000 pounds. In Boston the 
run was a two-day trip of 120 miles, going out : 
by way of Lowell and Ilaverhill to Newburyport, A New Carrier for Coal 











Experiments in different armies have proved the motor truck to be of great value in trans- 
porting supplies. One truck has done the work of twenty horses, at three times the speed 

















and returning by way of Gloucester, Salem, Lynn, A motor truck is here made to pull an ordinary horse-drawn vehicle. Trucks with remov- 
and Revere Beach. This was a contest on a cost able crates and separate loading compartments are other inventions of great business value 
of-operating basis. Thirty-seven vehicles started 
and twenty-nine finished. They were all gasoline 
trucks and earried loads varying from five tons 
to 500 pounds. The cheapest trip was made by a 
truek carrying 3,000 pounds, which completed the 
120 miles at a cost of eighty-two cents, while the 
most expensive one was that of a five-ton truck, 
and its cost was $6.90. In New York the trucks 
traveled sixty-five miles a day for two days. Forty 
nine started and thirty completed the task, twenty- 
seven of these having perfect scores. The load car 
ried ran from 500 pounds to ten tons. The mini 
mum cost of the two days’ haul was seventy-two 


cents for a gasoline vehicle carrying 300 pounds, and 


the highest was $6.47 for a truck hauling five tons 


Economy and Efficiency 


7 I full results of such contests are interesting as 


affording a basis for estimating the relative oper 





ating cost of light, medium, and heavyweight trucks; 
but it is thoroughly recognized by those who com 
pete, and even by those who promote them, that they 
do not reveal which vehicles are truly the most eco 





nomical and efficient. The reasons why they are 


not reliable guides to purchasers are obvious when 








certain facts are recalled. The expensiveness or 
economy 





if a motor truck can not be determined in 
few days, weeks, or months. After a couple of 
vears it can be calculated chiefly on the items of A steel car built to carry ore out of mines in the Cascade Mountains. The line, many miles in 
tire wear, repairs necessary, and amount of deteri length, runs through a district where it would be almost impossible for horses to pull the ore | 


Adapting the Motor Truck to Mining 





oration. These are the big items. In publie con 
tests the awards are based on the expense due t 
the consumption of fuel and oil. This is about eight 
per cent of the total operating cost. No reckoning 
is taken of tire wear or deterioration, and the tests 
are not long enough to involve repair work. The 
truck that costs most for gasoline and oil in a test 
ight possibly prove much the cheapest at the end 

1 vear or two. Perhaps the best guide for the 
ver is the ¢ xperie nee of othe rs, preferably of thos 





vho have had vehicles in commission for a couple 
f years. A practical business man makes this state 

| nent: “Demonstrations are of littl value. After 
| 

| 

| 


several weeks of demonstration | 





va truck I know 
practically nothing of its economy I have learned 
mething of its efticieney and that is about all | | 
now a motor truck will do my work faster and 
etter than teams, and for the rest | trust to the 
reputation of the company for making machines that 
| ind iD 


1 


WH There are figures of all sorts to be had, depend 














tI ng pon the work. A conservative estimate 101 
i} eneral comparison is that the motor truck of about Part of an Express Company's Fleet of Thirty Trucks 
three tons’ capacity will replace three full double 


| truce and teams at a cost of a little less than that 





| 
One express company has purchased a total of 375 motor trucks for use in different cities, and 
another has bought 150. In New York a company has erected an elaborate seven-story garage | 



























































Model GA Roadster, Four-cylinder, 30 Horse-power 


A NEW MAXWELL MODEL 

EF ANNOUNCE this newest Maxwell—a product 

thoroughly worthy of the Maxwell name—a car that 

has stood the test of Maxwell quality. It is a practical 

car—a utility car—such more than a pleasure car. You 

can use it profitably in your business: it is a time-saver. 

You can draw on it for pleasure: it will always meet the 

draft. It is a dependable car: it will take you to a place; 

it will d77zg you back. hat is what you want your car 

to do. It is a comfortable car: roomy and rest-inviting: 
ideal for touring. 

This newest Maxwell, therefore, has all the essevtia/s to commend it. Of course, it has 

all the points of mechanical superiority well known in previous Maxwell models. It also has 

some decidedly new features: advantages, you will say when you see them. advantages, we 


have proved them unmistakably, by the most rigid standard of tests. You ought to see this 


newest Maxwell. You ought to own one. 


[f you would know more in detail about Maxwell advantages, 
just say to us on a postal,” Mail Books” 


Maxwell Models: Runabouts, Roadsters and Touring Cars 4600 to $1500 
There are over 41,000 Maxwells in use today 


MAXWELL—-BRISCOE MOTOR COMPANY 


MILL STREET, TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 


Lices und n Patent Vember A. L. A. M 
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T WAS early last spring, while some friends 

from Freiburg in Baden were visiting us and 

telling of the beauties of the Black Forest, that 
| was attacked with the microbus automobilus of the 
European variety. By early May it became so seri- 
ous as to demand attention, and June 4th found 
me delivering my car at the New York crating de- 
partment of an American-European express com- 
pany, where we stepped out of it, leaving blankets, 
wraps, and everything else just as we had used 
them. 

The next time I saw it, it stood in front of a 
hotel at Havre, France, with the little German 
chauffeur, engaged by my Freiburg friend—my own 
chauffeur, at the last moment, having taken fright 
at the idea of going so far from his Catskill home. 


The Question of the Chauffeur 


oy UBOFEAN chauffeurs are taught not only the 
4 mechanism of a car in the required school, but 
actual driving. They do not pick it up, as the ma- 
jority of our drivers do. To this fact we attributed 
largely the confidence we felt in the little German, 
although he could explain nothing and had a surly 
disposition. 

Taking a chauffeur from America would depend 
upon circumstances. If you enjoy driving your own 
ear and do not object to occasionally changing a tire 
on the road, with a demountable rim, I should ree- 
ommend leaving your chauffeur at home. Or, if you 
do not like to look after your car, you can easily 
get a good mechanician in Europe for $1.50 per day 
and expenses. 

A foreign chauffeur would want from $60 to $80 
per month and keep, on account of the short time 
and the demand for chauffeurs during the touring 
You would, however, save the expense ot 
your own chauffeur’s steamer passage, which would 
amount to at least $150 from New York; yet, as a 
matter of economy, if you have a good chauffeur at 
home, it will be better to take him on account of the 
extra care he will probably give your car. I be 
lieve he would be more satisfactory than a foreign 
chauffeur, in spite of his not speaking the foreign 
languages, 


season. 


Most of the garages are, on the average, consid- 
erably better than ours. The expense of repairs is 
about half what it is in America. Nearly all the 
hotels, even in the smaller towns, have what they call 


very fine 

with concrete, fireproof compartments into which you 
run your ear, pull down an iron shutter, and lock if 
up, no one but yourself holding the key. 


a gurage, and some of these garages are 


The charge 
for such accommodations will average about ninety 
cents per day. Many of the 
for the wse of the 


hotels make no charge 

garage, only for repairs. 
The Desirable Type of Car 

| HAD given, much consideration 

of car for European touring. Knowing the high 

price of gasoline there, I selected a car that 


to the best tvpe 


would 
give as many miles as possible on a given quantity. 
I found that the car holding the record for this her 
also turned very short for a big car. This is a most 
desirable feature, because the roads of some moun 
tain passes can not even be called “hairpin curves.” 
There is no curve at all, but an acute angle to be 
thousand or 


turned on, and often with ( 
just beyond the stone posts that edge the 


a drop of 
more Teet 
Even the shortest-turning E 


back at many turns on the Stelvio, beside which all 


road Iropean Cars must 


lrope opel t iutomobile 


other passes in central E 
are mere child’s play. 


It seemed desirable to have a big, 


sand miles for a shoe (Over there they 


nothing, though the 


Tha Ke 


2 1 rye I 
Drivers of high-powered American cat m | 
questioned on my tout ud they vere ot getting 
more than hiteen hundred nile r | 
got from one thousand to twelve ndred. ‘Thi 
have been partially due to the fact th: ve a 
keep our tires inflated as hard as i tomar 








__________ 


ear—when we started—for the part is SIX, be 
sides the driver and much baggag Now, I should 
choose a lighter one, of med mh horse-powe! vit 
room tor tour. The tendeney over there is tot 
lighter, lower-powered cars. They cost | re less 
expensive to operate; they are hung very low, d 
built for the conditions in Europ They eigh 
some twent five hundred pounds al | cleve yal 
twenty-five horse-powe1 There are eep hill 
with thank-vou-ma’ams as we find them her Phough 
you climb five or six thousand feet, the grace 
even that a low powered car vill make t easily. 
Some of our manufacturers guarantee three thou 


The Lesson of a Foreign Tour 


The Questions of Shipping, the Type of Car, and the Chauffeur, for a Six-Thousand-Mile Trip Abroad 


By FRANK 


SEAMAN 











Where nearly every turn reveals a castle 











In France—thirty miles without a turn 


























Europe, where the front tires are maintained at four 
atmospheres and the rear tires at five. The pressure 
gage we took from New York would not fit the for- 
eign tires, and the chauffeur was guessing at the 
pressure, We had better wear after we _ tested 
our pressure daily, keeping it up to the required 
standard. 

The top dressing of all the highways is made of 
crushed rock, but it is such a hard granite or flint 
that the small particles never lose their sharpness— 
they are always like tiny needle points. Herein lies 
the reason for no great mileage from shoes on those 
marvelously perfect roads. 

This tire question is a big recommendation for a 
lighter car, which scores again with gasoline from 
thirty-five cents to a dollar and twenty cents a gal- 
lon. Our average price was about forty-five cents. 
The quality of sealed gasoline to be had in five- 
liter cans is good—but beware of the hotel or garage 
that has gasoline in bulk, “just as good and cheaper.” 
The difficulty in getting power from it and in mak- 
ing time and in grinding valves will cost more than 
the difference between sealed and unsealed essence, 
or benzin, or petrol, as it is ealled respectively in 
France, Germany, and Italy. 

Start with your Presto tank full, for we found 
no place in Europe where these tanks could be 
recharged. 

Especially choose a car with big, strong brakes 
and plenty of radiation space. Brakes here are re- 
quired for hills somewhat less than a mile in length: 
over there you may have to use them almost all the 
time for twenty miles. It is not uncommon to hear 
of wheels afire from overheated brakes. The grades 
are not steep, but they are long. Many chauffeurs 
drive with a siphon bottle handy for this very 
emergency of overheated brakes. The brakes on 
the best European-built cars are water-cooled—a 
tank of water is carried, and when using the brakes 
a faucet turns, so that a tiny stream drips constantly 
on the foot brakes. 


The European Tire 
AS TITIS has solved the problem of those long, long 


grades, so extra large radiators solve the one of 
going up these same twenty-mile hills. One seldom 
sees a European car stopping for water on a hill 
while at most watering-places the big American ears 
make regular stops. Our little German always felt 
disgraced to have to put in water on the road, and 
to have a chauffeur pass him while in the act and 
then meet him in the garage that night was enough 
to sour his disposition for days. 

Another point the European manufacturer seems 
to have settled on is the same size tire front and 
rear, and these smaller than our average. Their 
low-hung ears use a thirty-two or thirty-four inch 
tire—a thirty-six is practically unknown on their 
modern cars. 

Sizes of tires and sizes of everything are, of 

meters. now the equivalents pretty 
thoroughly before you land, or, like me, you will 
buy a tire in Havre 135-935, or something that has 
no meaning to you—being solemnly assured it is 
the right size—only to find when a few hundred 
miles away that it is a half-inch too small. 

Tires of small and medium sizes are to be found 
in most towns; but, naturally, the freshest ones are 
where there is the biggest demand. See that the 
tires you buy are done up in waterproof paper and 
sealed by the manufacturer. 
fifteen per cent less than 
chains, and as a rule they are not permitted, but 
in most parts studded tires are required for two 
wheels. It is quite advisable to keep the leather in 
which the studs are set soft with oil; of 
being careful not to get the oil on the rubber. 


course, in 


The prices are about 


with us. Nobody 


uses 


course, 


As to Renting Cars 
2 Ere YRE leaving New York we had a large leather 


case made to go on the rear of the car—one that 
opened up and contained six light-fiber and roomy 
numbered from one to six, one for each 
On arriving at the hotels, these were taken 
sent to the respective rooms. We found 
great convenience, and they carried ‘all the 
In practically all of the 


suit-cases, 
person. 
out and 
them a 


baggage we really needed. 


Kuropean hotels there is a peg just outside your 
bedroom door, on which you are supposed to hang 


the morning they will 
he nicely cleaned and pressed. They do not do th 
indrv as quickly as here. but. on the other hand, 


vour clothes at night, and n 


will keep clean muel onger, on account ot less 
ist. Decide on the least amount of baggage you 
} ssibly get lor 9g vith, di de it bv fo i’. and 





























































































































“One of the THREE BEST cars built.” 















































Those who are satisfied only with the best use Columbia 
cars. Birth, tradition, environment and character forbid their 
accepting less. Columbia cars have held this regard for six- 
teen years—from the beginning of the motor car, in fact. 


Columbia cars are built in a factory big enough to 
build 5000 cars. Only 1000 Columbia cars are 
built annually and these with infinite care. Every 
refinement of detail characterizes them. They have 
many exclusive features. 


Our new I9I1 catalogue shows body styles and 
gives you complete information of mechanical details. 


THE COLUMBIA MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


CONNECTICUT 





Selden Patent 
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then you will probably have twice as much as you 
actually need. We took very little baggage and pur- 
chased as needed. 

The renting of cars for touring in Europe has 
reached such proportions that they can be obtained 
in most of the large centers, and the cost would 
probably be less than taking your own car and chauf- 
feur from America; but there is a satisfaction and 
independence in having your own ear, apart from 
not being limited to time or the distance of your 
day’s run. 

For England, of course, rent in London, where 
you will pay about $25 a day for a five-seated car, 
including the chauffeur and all expenses, except the 
chauffeur’s hotel bills, and extra for any excess over 
seventy-five miles per day. 








The Picturesque Continent 


N PARIS you can get a similar outfit at $30 per 

day for France, Germany, Austria, and Italy, but 
will probably be called upon to pay $35 a day in 
Switzerland, because the mountain roads demand a ; : 
heavy toll on gasoline and tires. You can also hire On the Mountain Roads of Austria . 
a car for each country at its principal central city. An example of the expensive highway, construction carried on by the Austrian Government, in 

Seventy-five miles a day may seem a short run‘on, , which a high mountain pass is approached by a very low grade. The road-bed itself is fast 
such perfect roads, where you can almost make this I 
distance in an hour, but taking it day in and day 
out, with stops to see the towns and points of in- 
terest, it will be difficult to do the tour justice and 
average more than seventy-five miles or, certainly, 
more than one hundred miles a day. You hear of 
motorists covering from two to three hundred miles 
a day; and we frequently made from one hundred 
and twenty-five to one hundred and fifty miles after 
a late lunch; but our average for the entire trip was 
about seventy-five miles. 

We went over all the open mountain passes of 
central Europe, and kept in the scenically beautiful 
parts, instead of on the straight, flat roads of France. 
There is a picturesqueness and thrift about the flat 
French country; and the roads are perfect—miles 
and miles without a turn—just an avenue of pruned 
trees on either side, and poppies in the fields and 
heather in the forests—and quaint little gray towns 
with red-tiled roofs and white-capped women—yes, 
surely, these make for charm and picturesqueness— 
but see these parts first, if, like us, you are fond of 
grander scenery. If you have seen the Dolomite 
peaks in the alpenglow, or Snow Mountain in the 
morning sunshine, you may be disappointed in the 
flat, all-in-order country of low-lying France. 

In June we crossed northern France, and were 
filled with enthusiasm for the soft greens and the 
grays, predominating so much everywhere that a 
shade of the latter color is known as French gray. 
On returning in September we crossed central France 
and spent some little time along the Loire and among 
the famous chateaux. My enthusiasm for motoring 
abroad was not waning, and I was interested in the 
history of which these old chateaux fairly speak to 
you, but the charm had been lessened by the pined 
mountains of the Black Forest, by the valleys and 
waterfalls and peaks of the Alps, by the colored rocks 
and grander formation of the Dolomites, and by the 
life and charm of the Tyrol. 

The touring club of each country issues the best 
maps of that particular country. The membership 
fee is two or three dollars for each club, and the 
excellent maps members can buy are very reason- : ‘ 
able. Application for membership may be made by The Road Which Seesaws Over the Stelvio Pass 
letter to the touring club of each country at its The summit of this pass, nine thousand feet above the sea, is the Austrian frontier where 
capital city. Another time I shall have these with customs details are arranged. A little inn is ready for the tourist who may wish to stop 
me before sailing. 




















The Frontier and the Triptych 


K ACH country requires that a certain amount of 
4 money be deposited as duty and as a guarantee 
that your car will be taken out of the country intact 
at the limit of the time set. The papers, virtually 
licenses, are called triptychs. I obtained mine from 
the Touring Club of France. The amount for each 
country varies according to the horse-power and 
weight of the car. On our big car the triptychs for 
five countries—France, Germany, Austria, Switzer- 
land, and Italy—amounted to about eleven hundred 
dollars. When duly stamped on each frontier, there 
is little or no delay in crossing boundaries; espe- 
cially when the number of your engine is in a place 
easily seen. 

The one experience I had in thus paying such fee 
was most satisfactory. When we entered Austria, 
I did not have my Austrian triptych with me, but 
offered Austrian currency instead. Gold of any coun- 
try is accepted at these custom-houses, but not paper 
money except in its own country. It took about ten 
minutes to make out a license. When I left Austria 
for the last time, it was on the summit of the Stelvio 
Pass. It is nine thousand feet above the sea and boasts 
neither trees nor vegetation, only perpetual snow, a Looking Back From Half-Way Up the Stelvio 
small inn, and a custom-house. I was agreeably sur- 
prised to find my fourteen hundred and forty kronen 
returned to me as quickly as a safe could be opened 
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A few mountain passes such as the Simplon—where the aviator Chavez lost his life—require 
special permits. Cars can not start up the mountain after 4 p. m. nor be on the road after dark 
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Youve seen all the 1911 cars. 


them now with the $900 Hupmob 


In the ensuing text-matter we have admitted to comparison with the Hupmobile any and erry car 
have done so only that you might learn to look, in other cars, for those features—life-long guarmtee, w] 


upholstery, smartness of design—which make the price of the Hupmobile remarkable. 


With thee Hup 


avail nothing, because you would miss positive comforts and mechanical advantages with which yw cannc 


You know, now, what you can expect from every 

motor car manufacturer in ,America for 1911. 

If any other car offers you as much for $900, as 
the Hupmobile, even in 
can easily find it out. 


external values, you 





Let us call the roll of cars, therefore, which might 
seem to compete at an approximate price, and 
make comparisons. 
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You have a pardonable pride in the appearance of 
your car, so we'll take the question of looks 
first. 


Summon up a mental photograph of the costliest 
cars, and ask yourself .if there is one more 
graceful and smart than the Hupmobile? 


With the beautiful low-hung body of the Hup- 
mobile clearly in mind, look about you, then, 
for equal symmetry in cars sold at a similar 
figure; or for 

We know what conclusion will be; so we 


cheerfully urge you on to the next comparison 
the question of size. 


$500 more money. 


your 


Be sure to bear this in mind—the wheelbase meas- 
urement—because wheelbase inches money, 
and there can be no comparison of value be- 


cost 


tween the Hupmobile at $900 and anv other 
car. unless the latter equals it in length 

The Hupmobile wheelbase is 110 inches—the pre 
cise size of the finest four passenger French 


and Italian cars whose general lines .it follows: 
and it is the only 110 inch car sold in America 
under $1000 

disposed of. make 


The question of length being 


next comparison on the score of trans 
mission and ignition 
\cain. no comparison can be made between the 
Hupmobile at $900 and anv other car: unless 
the latter includes the sliding gear transmis- 


ion and the Bosch magneto 


vital features (which are 
under $1000 save the 
Hupmobile ) saving of nearly 
$200 to the and that amount 
you must deduct from the price of any cat 
which lacks them. 7 


o eliminate these two 


not found in any car 
would mean a 
manufacturer, 











So you have now in the Hupmobile at $900 the 
lifelong guarantee; the 
added $10 for every inch over 100 
inches); the sliding gear transmission; and the 
Bosch magneto 


extra wheelbase (at at 


cost of 


the shock-absorbers 
important 


The next thing to look for is 
on the front springs—tremendousl\ 
in determining the riding qualities of the cat 
Pass on, then, to the character of the leather, an 
be sure that it is up to the fine machine-finishet 
standard of the Hupmobil 


Wheelbase, transmission, magneto, shock-absorb 
ers. upholstet a possible difference here 
$400 in anv car ten inches shorter than th 
Hupmobile—$400 in excess of Hupmobile cost 
which must be deducted from the selling prc 
of that other car, before an equitable compar 
ison can be mad { 

Now—sum up all these external advantages 
emphasize them with the lifelong guarante 
and add to them the experienc: thousand 
of Hupmobile owners. most of hom dr 
their cars at a cost of 20c to 25c dai 


vy) st 
Is there much room to doubt that the Hupmo? 
at £900 is thi 1 nt: 


All models shown at Madison Square Garden January 7th-14th 
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‘ars---let’s compare 
nobile Touring Car 


and erry car which makes the appeal of a low price. But we 
guarantee, wheel-base, transmission, magneto, shock absorbers, | 
th thee Hupmobile features lacking, your lower price would of the latter place. In, traveling 240 miles over tie fade of Michigan, Ohio, 


Indiana and Tllinois, vithout an nt’s trouble and holding the 30-mile - 

. . 1 } © 

r set by touring cars and torpedoes, this car very conclusively disposes o _a 

‘ich you cannot afford to dispense. more or less general idea that a coupe is suited only for use on smooth city 

streets. The Hupmobile Coupe is a luxuriously elegant car, with ample room 
for three persons, and affords complete protection from the weather. 





One of the cars in the big escort of the World Touring Car was a Coupe, 








hich are 
ave the 


nearly The Hupp Motor Car Company guarantees the Hupmobile free from defects in 
amount material or workmanship, during the life of the car, and will replace, free of charge, any 
—_——_—_—_ 


anv car such defective material when returned to its factory for inspection, transportation prepaid. 
—__— This guarantee does not cover tires. 
HUPP MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
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ver 100 \ glance through the Hupmobile mechanical details below will tell vou why this car is ranked 
and the with those of much higher price. 
‘ In the Hupmobile you find a motor patterned after the small-bore French and Italian engines, 
which are accomplishing wonderful things; offset crankshaft; sliding gears: multiple disc clutch ; 
bsorbers drop-forged front axle; Bosch magneto, and thermo-syphon cooling In other words, the Hupmobile 
ortant "corporates engineering practices and ideas which are accepted and have been proved the best by the The cl € thi oat + ole it lees deel: Mikes cane 
Oltalilt ] ¢ } . ! chassis ¢ this car 1s le § e as la nt the inabout ea ’ 
ny leading and oldest automobile manufacturers of this country and Europe. t lorpedo is 3% to which affords a speed’ of miles per hour. The 
1e Cal iasisinne ness which distinguished the Hupmobile Runabout from th 
RUNABOUT first a1 ines of the Tory I etal | ncloses the gaso 
her, 8N@i tat powe: plant. Four nder H. P. motor; 31 Float feed tomat } —— nedal: hand ine ir, and protects t s trom dust and wind. 
-finishet inch bore, 3%-inch stroke; offset crank shaft; valves ot 
ett S 1€ I N t te ] te 1 
) ive slidir transmis N peeds f 1 and 
1 rever Lubricated from crank cas¢ lhermo-sy} . tet tr water reulation for cov 
<-absorb- Multiple dise clutch nclosed in gear case nd runnit 1 i ém . ; we ine, 
here . Hyatt roll . ‘nes on outer end f rear ax —_— > | | P ‘ c. WI 
emergency brakes, internal expandit nt wheel Oil lamy 
‘ Ww 4 é ‘ 
th in the 5, i forged front axle, I-beam section, integral 1 
bile COSG Frame of pressed steel channel sectior Sons a” sat tt \ t 
ng price sprit patented cr pring 1 Price, $750 F. O. B. Detroit 
compat TOURING CAR 
{ Wheel-} P } \ | ] } ’ 
nrir 1 
antages, yoy , —— Katiad ceatintes 1] 
1arante ( } } whit trinpir A ] VW 
housand Price, $900 F. O. B. Detroit 
m drive COUPE TORPEDO - : { ew Hupn s 
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San a - S t 
2 buy I g ( 
upmobik w tripes; gray Pe “A ae Sg er rage aS es ti for getting about during business 
Stand 1 " ‘ f ) 1 I * rf Mae ps2 : 
1 1 1 644 } H I t , er : 
d + ' ¢ a, 1 } | } } ’ 7 nt ot t be st I Rut ' i 
pnt f | : f aad 4 sf sect i 
Weigl 1 WW t t t lard ' t 
Price, $1100 F. O. B. Detroit. Price, $850 F. O. B. Detroit 
“pVERTISMENT PLEASE MENTION COLLIERS . 
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Where Living is Cheap and Excellent 


A Tyrolese inn, such as the tourist finds in the most picturesque parts.of Europe, and 
where rooms may. be had for about sixty cents a day—if one has learned how to bargain 
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Roaming Through the Alps 


Climbing a grade on the edge of a precipice from which the Ortler glaciers may be seen falling 
away below one. The car is protected from running off the edge of the turns by stout posts 


























and the money counted. On another trip I shall 
regularly pay for a license at the frontier, getting 
back the money on leaving, to be paid to the next 
custom-house official, usually a few yards beyond. 

A few mountain passes require special permits 
because automobiles are allowed on the roads only 
between certain hours, and a given time must be 
consumed in making the trip. For instance, you 
start over the Simplon at Domo d’Ossola, going 
north, where Chavez recently lost his life when in 
sight of victory. No machines are allowed to start up 
the mountain after four Pp. M., in order not to be on 
the road after dark. At the gate we were asked if 
we had our papers. Thinking the man meant our 
triptychs, we said yes and went on. Then we had a 
blow-out, and by the time we were fairly started 
over the pass itself it was six o’clock. At a small 
barracks I was stopped by a fierce-looking gendarme. 
In Italian he requested our papers, but the trip- 
tychs would not answer here. He motioned to come 
forward, and I, wondering, followed him down the 
road a few hundred yards into a stone building and 
a small room. Then he turned the key on me, and 
I realized I was locked up and under arrest. It was 
not long before a shoemaker who spoke English 
arrived, but it was long enough to recall all I had 
heard of Italian prisons. Then the interpreter ex- 
plained that I should have got a pass at the first 
gate (where I had blithely answered yes when asked 
if I had my papers), and that they could issue it 
now for five francs. Never more graciously was a 
dollar handed over, and I rejoined my party. Though 
it was late, we were only allowed to go because we in- 
tended to spend the night on the summit of the Sim- 
plon—looking down into a valley where lies the 
Great Rhone Glacier, and into another in Italy where 
grow vines and palms and oleanders. 


Expenses at Hotels and Inns 


UR route lay much in mountainous districts, as 

may be seen by the outline map, but from it we 
took many side trips. It was these side roads and the 
smaller places that delighted us most. I had thought 
from what my friends had told me that the hotel 
expenses would be between six and eight dollars a 
day per person. I made it a rule. in each stopping- 
place, to stay at what we considered the most desir- 
able hotels, regardless of price or size. Some places 
it was in the big fashionable hotels, some places 
in little inns, and our hotel expenses averaged 
three dollars and twenty-five cents a day for each 
person, and less than two dollars a day for the 
chauffeur. 

I had read and been told of the way foreign hotel- 
keepers overcharge automobilists, especially Amer- 
icans; and it had been suggested to leave the car 
around the corner while making arrangements. But 
we had no difficulty in obtaining very satisfactory 
terms by driving up to the hotel entrance—always, 
however, looking at the rooms and making arrange- 
ments before deciding to stay. 

None the less, to tour Europe by automobile costs 
considerable money—it is not the cheap way, but it 
is the best way to see the country. 

Even though you seek the side roads for the sake 
of scenery, have no fear of losing your way. After 
the good roads and the excellent hotels have had 
their share of praise, not the least must be added 
for the signs. The German name for them is 
“Wegweiser,” literally meaning road-indicator—and 
they are that. Not mere painted wood nailed to 
any handy place, but made of iron, with raised 
figures and painted in clear letters—you find first 
the name of the town you are in, and then various 
distances and directions below. This is set in con- 
crete on an iron post, and there is no reason for 
missing the road. 


Crating and Shipping the Car 

N SHIPPING a car to Europe you possibly can 

save something by having your own erate built, 
and by shopping around for rates on different lines 
from different ports. But if your time is worth any- 
thing, you will be better satisfied with the facilities 
of the big express companies for handling cars. The 
express charge for our car, weighing 4,400 pounds, 
with 131-inch wheel-base, to Havre and return was 
$320. This included crating for both trips, delivery 
to and from the docks, customs, making arrangement 
for licenses, and in general looking after the car in 
a most satisfactory way. The insurance, covering 
accident and fire, for five months, was $83 extra. 
The same company will also forward your baggage 
from point to point, and in crossing frontiers you 
are saved the bother of sending your keys or of look- 
ing after the matter yourself. They will forward 
your mail also. At first we had our mail sent to 
hotels, and frequentiy got none, while the grinning 
little German chauffeur would come from the post- 
office with a handful for himself. Then we found it 
was better to have the mail sent to a town, marked 
“Poste Restante,” and call at the post-office for it. 
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How Motorists Lose Millions 
by Not Knowing Tires 


Goodyear tire sales just trebled last year—jumped 
to $8,500,000. Yet these patented tires, for most 
of the year, cost 20” more than other good tires. 


double the worth of a tire. Now these premier tires 
—because of enormous production—cost the same 
as other standard tires. And 64 leading motor car 


All because Godyear No-Rim-Cut tires get rid of makers have contracted for Goodyears for 1911. 


rim-cutting entirely. 
are 10” oversize. 


No Rim-Cutting 


Rim-eutting ruins mere automobile 
tires than any other single cause. 


Even when the tire is but partly 
deflated, common tires are cut where 
they can’t be repaired, When a tire 
is punctured, rim-cuttng wrecks it 
often in a single block. 


You can never run home on a pune 
tured tire—however short is the dis 
tance—because of that rim-cutting. 


Now a Goodyear invention gets rid 
of this trouble entirely. Let us tell 
you how. 





How Tires Are Cut 


The picture above shows an ordi 
nary tire—a clincher quick-detachable 


fitted in a universa! rim. 


This is the standanl rim for quick- 
detachable tires. It has been adopted 
Nearly all 
inotor cars for 1911 will be equipped 
with this rim. The same principle is 
used in demountable ams. 


by all the big rim malirs. 


(loodvear tires—likeother tires—are 
made to fit any rim. We picture this 
rim because, from nev on, it will be 
almost universal. Anyear which lacks 
it can be equipped wah it. 


The two rim flange 
the tire arc 


which grip into 
removable and reversible. 
You unlock one flange and slip it off 
when you wish to remove the tire. 


The tire shown above 
clincher tire 


the ordinary 
has hooks on the base to 
flanges. That is 


how the tire is held 


When you use such a tire, these rim 


flanges must be set te curv 


fit into these rim 


inward 


And because Goodyear tires 
These two features together 


Motor car owners can save millions of dollars 
by proving the facts told here. 





as shown in the picture—to grasp hold 
of this hook in the tire. 


These hooks—as all motor car 
owners know—are prone to “freeze” 
into the rim flange. It’s a hard job to 
pry them out. 


But the main trouble les in that 
thin edgé next the tire. When the 
tire is deflated, as shown in the pic- 
ture, note how that sharp hook of the 
rim flange digs into the side of the tire. 


That is what causes rim-cutting. It 
may wreck a clincher tire in a moment 
if you run it flat. A very large share 
of all tire ruination is caused by that 
thin rim edge. 





The 63 Braided Wires 


The Goodyear Way 


The picture above shows a Goodyear 
No-Rim-Cut tire fitted in the same 
universal rim. The 
flanges are simply 


movable rim 
reversed so they 
curve outward when you use this tire. 


The Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tire has 
no hooks on the base—nothing to fit 
into these rim flanges—nothing to 
pry out. 


When the tire is deflated—as shown 
in the picture 
rounded edge. 
impossible. 


it comes against the 
Rim-cutting is simply 


—— 


We have sold half a million No- 
Rim-Cut tires. We have run them de- 
flated in a hundred tests—as far as 20 
miles. In all this experience there has 
never been a single instance of rim- 
cutting. When you specify Goodyear 
No-Rim-Cut tires you are rid of this 
trouble forever. 


How We Control It 


We control this feature because we 
alone make a practical tire which can- 
not stretch at the base. We do this by 
vuleanizing into the base 63 braided 
piano wires. 


These 63 wires can’t stretch. Even 
when the tire is completely deflated, it 
is utterly impossible to force it over 
the rim flange. 


When the tire is inflated these 
braided wires contract. Then the base 
of the tire is held to the rim by a 
pressure of 134 pounds to the inch. 


Goodyear Tires 


The tire can’t creep on the rim— 
can’t slip over the rim under any con- 
dition. That we positively guarantee. 
No tire bolts are needed to hold it, as 
with clincher tires. 


This braided wire feature—which 
we control—makes the hooks on the 
tire unnecessary. So you can set the 
rim flanges with the round edge toward 
the tire. And that round edge never 
cuts the tire. 


Our rivals, of course, have tried 
other ways to secure a non-stretchable 
base. Some use a single wire—some a 
hard rubber base. But the braided 
wires, which contract with inflation, 
are utterly essential. Otherwise the 
tire will creep. 


That is why other tire makers who 
make hookless tires still advise the 
clincher. We control the only way vet 
invented to make hookless tires safe. 


10% Oversize 





Another fact is that Goodyear tires 
average 10 per cent oversize. That 
means 10 per cent more tire to carry 
the load. It means, on the average, 25 
per cent additional mileage at no extra 
cost. 

That is a vital matter, for motor car 
makers—in these days of close figuring 
rarely leave leeway for extra load. 

In deciding on tire sizes, passengers 
are figured at 150 pounds each, and 
the car at its weight when stripped. 
But you add extras—a top, glass front. 
gas tank, gas lamps, extra tires. And 
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passengers sometimes weigh more than 
150 pounds. 


The result is a blow-out. It often 
occurs when the tire is new. Skimpy 
tires, at the lowest estimate, add 25 
per cent to tire bills. 


When you specify Goodyears you get 
10 per cent oversize with no extra cost. 
That takes care of the extras—it 
avoids overloading. It saves you, on 
the average car, that 25 per cent. 


Those are two of the reasons why 
thousands of buyers paid 20 per cent 
extra last year to get Goodyear No-Rim- 
Cut tires. Now our multiplied produc- 
tion enables us to sell these tires at the 
price of other standard tires. Don’t you 
think it worth while to insist on them? 


Other Reasons 


There are many other reasons told 
in our book, “How to Select an Auto- 
mobile Tire.” Won’t you send us your 
address for it? 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Erie St., Akron, Ohio 


We Make All Sorts of Rubber Tires 


Caradian Factory—Bowmanville, Ontario 


Branches and Agencies in All the Principal Cities 


Main Canadian Office—Toronto, Ontario 
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‘The Gasoline 


Problem 


The Need of a Test by Which the Value of Naphthas, from a Motorist’s Point of View, Can be Measured 


HE problem discussed in this article is one By TIMOTHY E. SANDS 


of adjustment rather than of suvply. In fact, 
in the sense of an impending gasoline short- 





age, there can not be said to be a fuel problem, for a 
searcity of gasoline would argue a diminution in the 
visible supply of crude oil, and so plentiful is that 
staple at the present time that the largest stocks on 
record are being carried, while in many localities it 
has become advisable and even necessary to shut 
down the wells. But in the sense that gasolines of 
continually increasing density are replacing the 
lighter gasolines of a year or two ago, that the supply 
is becoming more and more heterogeneous in char- 
acter, source, and manufacture, and that, in conse- 
quence, the Baumé test has become almost mean- 
ingless, there can be fairly said to exist, if not a 
fuel problem, at any rate most of the elements 
which go to make one. What seems to be equally 
needed is the establishment of some kind of stand- 
ard to which the different gasolines can be referred 
and the devising of a test, other than that of the 


hydrometer, by which gasolines can be practically Proportional Constituents of Crude Oil 


graded and their value from the motorist’s view- 
point readily determined. Specifically, a Baumé 
reading gives indirectly the weight of 
a given volume of the fluid tested. 
In a case like alcohol, where only 
two constituents are involved—viz., 
the pure aleohol and the water with 
which it is diluted—a Baumé reading 
is definitive, for the percentage of 
absolute alcohol present can be accu- 
rately deduced. But gasoline is a 
mixture, not of two, but of many 
liquid constituents, and a knowledge 
of the weight of a given volume of it 
leaves us in almost entire ignorance 
as to the relative proportions in 
which these are present or as to their 
respective densities. Still less does it 
afford us any information about their 
chemical and physieal characteristics. 

The gasolines, or to use the refiner’s 
term, the naphthas, used for power 
purposes in the United States are 
principally made from three different 
grades of crude oil—viz., Pennsy]- 
vania, mid-continent, and California. 











they are produced, it is evident that when we speak 
of gasoline as being ot high or low grade, according 
as the Baumé reading is high or low, we are giving 
a very liberal interpretation to the fact that within 
broad limits the lighter gasolines are more easily 
vaporized and have a lower mean boiling point than 
the heavier. We are, in fact, drawing an inference 
which would only, strictly speaking, be logical if all 
motor fuel were manufactured after an invariable 
process from a definite quality of crude oil. 


Different Kinds of Naphtha 


“Fe COMPLICATE matters further, whatever may 
have been the case in early days of the motor in- 
dustry, when all gasoline was made from Pennsyl- 
vania crude, it is no longer true that the density of the 
naphtha is necessarily a measure of the facility with 
which it can be evaporated. The California and 
mid-continent (Kansas, Hlinois, Indian Territory) 
crude oil naphthas have the property that, though of 
a relatively low gravity (Baumé), they are more 
volatile—that is, they gasify at a lower temperature 


—than Pennsylvania crude oil naphthas, of which Here we have on the left kerosene, on the 
the gravity is considerably lighter Thus a Cali- right a mixture of crude oil and gasoline. 
fornia naphtha of 66° gravity will evaporate at ordi- Weare testing each with a hydrometer, and, 
nary temperatures much more freely than Pennsyl as will be seen by looking at the cut, the de- 
vania gasoline reading 80° or even higher. Or. 


again, a well-made 60/63° gravity naphtha manu 





GASOLINE 





Gasoline is one of the refined products of 


crude oil. Its proportional relation to the 





other refined products is illustrated above 


the production of a stated quantity of gasoline, while 
the pro rata yield of relatively unsalable kerosene 
will be proportionately redued. It is, however, clear 
that this practise of averaging has clearly defined 
limits which are set, on the me hand, by the natural 
character of the crude oil distilled, and, on the other, 
in the ease of gasoline, by the limitations of the type 
of motor in current use. 

The tendency to heavier gravity gasoline is 
the result not only of the fact that the mid-conti- 
nent and California naphthas are naturally dense, 
but also of the fact that it is to the present interest 
of the refiners to draw the gravity line as low as pos- 
sible. In other words, the enormous increase in the 
demand for gasoline from 14,000,000 gallons in 1895 
to an estimated total of 50,000,000 gallons during the 
current year has created the problem of finding a 
market for residuals, and unless the charges incurred 
in carrying these collateral products are to be debited 
to the price of gasoline, lower grnivities are inevitable, 

Reverting to the view-point of the motorist, the 
practical question is, first, seeing that, except in a 
very general way, the grading of gasoline by Baumé 
readings is misleading, what is the best alternative 

to the hydrometer? and, second, fail- 





A Battery of Crude-Oil Stills 
The first step in refining crude oil is to evaporate it in a still or boiler. the vertical tube and below the zero 
As these naphthas have their indi- As some constituents of crude oil are more easily evaporated than others, 
vidual natural qualities, which differ this is a convenient way of separating crude oil into its constituents 
as widely as the crude oils from which =~} ‘ 





ing the density standard, on what cri- 
teria can a new fuel standard be based 
which will, on the one hand, protect 
the motor industrr from undue pres- 
sure and, on the other, allow the oil 
industry to develop more or less along 
normal lines, so that the price of gaso- 
line may not tend to unduly rise? 
The more promising substitute for 
the hydrometer appears to be an in- 
strument recently adopted by the 
Royal Automobile Club of Great 
Britain, the object of the operation 
of which is to measure the volatility 
of a fuel under carbureting condi- 
tions. It consists of a vertical tube 
made of glass, graduated to read 
cubie centimeters, at the bottdm of 
which is set in at right angles a side 
tube of small diameter, communicat- 
ing by a rubber tube with a pair of 
bellows. At the lower extremity of 


graduation a pet-wock is fitted. The 
upper extremity ‘s continued as a 











The Misleading Hydrometer 


grees come out the same in either case. 
shows how misleading a hydrometer may be 








factured from mid-continent crude has a lower boil 
ing point than 76° gravity naphtha made from Penn blended 
sylvania crude, such as was on the market four or 
five years ago 


When crude petroleum is distilled, the character 


of the distillate at any moment depends on the tem would 
perature. If the application of heat is continuous, 

and the temperature is allowed to rise from about Assuming. 

100° Fahrenheit until the last fraction comes over, for kerosene 

it is possible by separately condensing the succes for gasoline, 
sive portions of the distillate to more or less con the interests of 
pletely segregate the crude oil into its natural con ld 

stituents. While this operation, known as fractional speak, lie 
distillation, is the basis of all processes of refining two product 
the manner } which the fraction ire grouped I il eat 








commercial 
the production of a definite quantity 
Baumé gasoline Pennsylvania crude 
entail 


mately five times that quantity o 


efiner to include in the 


narrow neck, surmounted by a_ bull 
provided with an outlet. 

The modus ope randi is to admt through the bulb 
100 ee. of the fuel to be tested and to count the 
number of strokes of the bellows necessary to evapo 
rate ninety tive per cent of the lin iid present. 

Owing to its empirical character, if such an in- 
strument came inte general use, its usefulness would 
be largely contingent on its general acceptance in a 
standard form. Moreover, since 10 means are pro 
vided of estimating the volume, density, or tempera- 
ture of the air passed through during a test, it would 
be almost imperative in order tomake an accurate 
comparison of two facts to arrange to have the tests 
made consecutively, and so presumably under like 
conditions of barometric pressure and temperature. 


Finding a Fuel Staniard 


b hea fuel standard to be adequate must be related 
to the actual operation of a motor, in the sense 
that a fuel which fulfils it must bea good fuel when 
ised as such. It is the difhculty of translating 
actual fuel ethciency in the motorinto its constitu 
ent factors, viewed as fuel data, which is so baffling. 

One method of finding a standanl, which has been 
suggested, and for which much can be said, is to 
strike the average of the boiling points and densi 


ties of a number of fuels which have been found in 
practise to be satisfactory. The following specifica 
tion represents such a mean in thecase of a number 
of samples of Pratt Motor Sprit. Standardine, 
Motorine, and about a dozen otler brands on the 


, 
ontinental market: 


Volume percentage distilled below 22° | 65 
Volume percentage distilled betwee: 212 F. and 

248° F a5) 
Volume percentage distilled betweer 248 | in 

271° F ti 
Volume percentage distilled over 271 1 
Baumé gravity 63 

If the position be conceded that no test which can 
be readily made by a layman is lilely to replace the 
systematic analvys of the chemist the maintenance 
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Go See the Hudson “33” 

















Howard E. Coffin’s Masterpiece 


It is the HUDSON “33.” 


You remember, it is Howard E. Coffin’s masterpiece. This is 
the car for which orders for more than 10,o00—a year’s output— 
were received before a single model was shown. The dealers—the 
shrewdest automobile buyers of America—deposited hundreds of 
thousands of dollars and cast their business future with this car, just 
because of their confidence in Howard E. Coffin’s ability to add his 
fifth great advancement in motor car designing. 


It is not surprising that they did this. 


No man is better known for the successes he has produced. No 
designer ever built more famous cars. Four, before the advent of 
this, his greatest car! Each marked an epoch in motordom. Each 
pushed standards up and brought costs down. 


He designed race cars that have made history in speed contests. 
He built cars that successfully went through the most severe reliability 
runs without a penalty. He learned by these tests. He devised 
new and simple, inexpensive ways for building better cars than were 
known before. That experience has resulted in the HUDSON ‘33’’ 
—a car without any ‘“‘bugs’’ or ‘‘kinks’’ that must be ‘“‘ironed out,’’ such 
aS are common to most new models, as time develops an unexpected 
weakness or an overlooked detail. 


Such skill and such experience as Howard E. Coffin possesses 
made possible the HUDSON ‘33.’ 


It was the confidence of the trade that has seen each of his cars take the lead of others 
in their time, that inspired them to buy “sight-un-seen,” as it were. It was just such 
knowledge of his ability that sent other cars—that for two and three years had held 
popular positions without material change or improvement—into a lower price class. 


First Cost Practically Last Cost 


But the greatest advancement is in the provision made for keeping down operation 
cost. This is a much talked about subject. The funny papers have joked about it, and 
the average motor car owner has felt its seriousness. Repairs, constant adjustment— 
all the annoying and expensive attention usually required has to a material degree been 
eliminated in the HUDSON ‘ 33.” 


First, this has been accomplished by reducing the number of parts used in the chassis 
of the average car selling at $2000 and under, by approximately 900. The valves are 
concealed in dust proof, oil tight chambers. There is no exposed mechanism. Simplicity, 
staunchness, tremendous power, wonderful quietness and beauty are also noticeable. 


But accessibility contributes greatest to the low up-keep cost. Most motor owners 
have experienced enormous repair charges resulting from the necessity to dismantle the 
car in order to make what should have been a simple adjustment or repair. 


Haven’t you seen mechanics—at 6o0c and 75c an hour—fumble for twenty to thirty 
minutes, endeavoring to tighten up an inaccessible nut? Such expense is never possible 
with the HUDSON ‘33.” Every nut is accessible. Every part is made to withstand 
wear and to render attention of rare requirement. But when replacement is necessary 
it can be made direct and without disturbing the entire car. 


The detail of manufacturing is handled with as much care as Mr. Coffin has given to 
design. It is noticeable in the finish, in the gentle purr of the motor, in the noiseless 
gears, in the luxurious softness of upholstering. 


Why We Do Not Publish Details 


Thousands have asked why we do not publish detailed specifications of the 
HUDSON ‘33’ in our advertisements. 


Practically every adjective in the language has been made to do service in describing 
automobiles. Claims and descriptions are about the same for all cars, whether selling at 
$500 or ten times that price. 


Change the name and price and the advertisement is as suitable for one car as 
another. 


The HUDSON “33” cannot be described with justice to itself in the space available, 
and so we make no attempt at it. 


The car can be seen in almost any American city or town. Soon it will be prac- 
tically everywhere that automobiles are sold. You will find no difficulty in seeing it at a 
near-by dealer’s. 


Since experienced buyers have put up hundreds of thousands of dollars, just because 
they know that Howard E. Coffin’s cars are the last word in motordom, don’t you think 
you should a: least examine the HUDSON “33” before you choose anycar? It will not 
delay the delivery of the car you finally select—it may save you much expense and 
many regrets. 


If you do not recall the address of the Hudson dealer in your town, send to us for 
some interesting literature and the dealer’s name. It will probably surprise you that 
such remarkable advancement has been made by one car over all others for 1911. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


SELDEN PATENT 4034 Jefferson Avenue, DETROIT 


N ANSWERING THI ADVERTISEMENT 
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of a gasoline standard similar to the one just 
specified would largely devolve on the bona fides 
of the refiner. 

Gasoline in the United States is at present, 
with the exception of one imported fuel, sold in 
bulk. So long as the only source was Pennsyl- 
vania crude, and the naphtha prepared from it of 
an ascertained constant quality, this arrangement 
worked well enough. But to-day, when half a 
dozen oil-fields are competing by as many differ- 
ent varieties of motor spirit in the same market, 
all selling their product as gasoline, some cri- 
terion seems called for by which the public can 
identify the source and character of the fuel 
which they are purchasing; and there is no doubt 
that the Continental system of selling gasoline in 
sealed cans, bearing the name or brand of the 
refiner, would largely meet this need. Further, 
which is the aspect we are at present concerned 
with, such an innovation would both in itself 
tend in the direction of standardization and pro- 
vide means by which a definite standard, ac- 
cepted by the leading automobile associations, 
could be rendered operative. 

We have already remarked that the two limit- 
ing conditions on which’ a fuel standard must 
ultimately rest are the nature of the explosion 
motor, on the one hand, and the nature of crude 
oil on the other. The question remains: Are the 
limits thus imposed final and immovable / 

So far as the motor is concerned, it is perhaps 
best described as being in a state of slow evolu- 
tion. Thus, while primarily a gasoline instru- 
ment, designed to operate under gasoline condi- 
tions, it is not necessarily this. The principle 


The Much-Discussed 


An Understanding of the Construction of a Tire and Constant Watchfulness Are 


HAT is the question to-day in motor cir- 
cles, but only because of the general lack 
of information on the part of the motorist. 

Of all the essentials connected with motoring 
the least understood and the most abused is the 
tire. It is not to be expected that the average 
owner should possess a technical knowledge of 
any or all parts of his car, nor is it necessary, 
though perhaps desirable. 

There is a degree of intricacy in the mechan- 
ism of an automobile, but the tire, the part of 
the utmost simplicity, generally receives the least 
study and care. 

A tire consists of an inner tube and a casing. 
The tube is made of rubber, without great strength 
in itself, but capable of being inflated to con 
siderable pressure when contained in the oute1 
casing, or shoe, as it is sometimes designated. 

The tube is made originally in one straight 
length, the ends brought together and fitted one 
into the other and tightly cemented. <A valve 
stem containing a spring plunger, which admits 
air from the pump and prevents its escape, is 
then set into the tube on the rim side, and where 
the valve is applied, a reenforcement or valve 
pad completes the tube. If the splice is properly 
joined, if there is no cut in the rubber, and it 
the plunger in the valve is properly seated, the 
tube will surely hold air. 


The Principle of the Pneumatic Tire 


6 ee casing, however, is the element of unce1 

tainty and distrust on the part of the motorist. 
though it can be shown that this distrust is not 
justified. According to its size, the casing is built 
up on an iron core, in most instances entirely by 
hand, of from four to seven plies of finest cotton 
fabric, coated with the purest rubber obtainable. 
A thin covering of fine rubber is applied to this 
fabric body, after which the tread of heavy rub 
ber is put on, with a thick canvas strip encircling 
the casing directly between the body and tread 
The whole is then tightly clamped in an iron 
mold, placed in a steam box, and subjected t« 
steam heat at a certain pressure for a certain 
time, which experience has determined necessar) 
for the proper cure or vulcanization. 

The principle of the pneumatic tire is that 
vields to the inequalities of the road, owing to 
the properties of the cushion of air contained 


within it. This results in the elimination of 
shock to the car and its passengers to a degre¢ 
that as vet has not been reached by any. othe 
practical cle vice, 

Therefore, let it be understood that the basis 
of tire service is air. Air is cheap. The gasoline 
question may be a serious problem, but as _ vet 
there is 1 ! nd ( 
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FUEL VALUE 





Testing Gasoline 


We test our gasoline when we buy it with a 
hydrometer. It is not generally known that this 
instrument can be made to read fuel value as well 
as density. How this is done is shown above. 
The lower the gravity the greater the heat value 











which, as a heat engine, it embodies is too wide 
to be circumscribed by the character of any par- 
ticular fuel. On the other hand, there are at 
present in existence many hundreds of thousands 


By A. D. JUST 


one’s command. To be sure, it is possible to get 
too much air in one’s tires, but for every motorist 
with tires overinflated there are a thousand with 
tires underinflated. 

The abuse of the tire, then, consists almost en- 
tirely in the lack of inflation. The prospective 
purchaser of a car, when taken out for a demon- 
stration, may depend on it that in most cases the 
tires are not properly inflated. The salesman will 
extol the easy riding qualities of his car, but he 
does not state that it is generally equipped gratis 
by the tire manufacturer, in return for recom 
mending the use of that particular tire, and 
therefore the question of inflation is not one of 
importance to the salesman. 

The minimum pressure generally recommended 
is as follows: 


Section Front Back 
inches inches inches 
3 50 55 
31, 60 65 
} 70 75 
ti, 80 85 
5 90 95 


And this means minimum. 

There is a prevalent belief, though an errone 
ous one, that it is absolutely necessary to run 
with less pressure in hot weather than in cold. 
It is a fact that the volume of a body of air in 
creases with the temperature. If the volume is 
confined, as in a tire, so that it can not increase, 
then the pressure must necessarily increase. It 
is also a fact that, except perhaps in tropical cli 
mates, the heat absorbed from the atmosphere o1 
the road will not materially increase the pressur 
in the tire. What actually does increase the pres 
sure is the heat generated in the walls of the tire 
by the flexing or bending which occurs in running 

When a casing is run underinflated, especially 
in hot weather, it generates heat in itself to 
remarkable degree, and the pressure certainly 
increases greatly. This inerease would occur 
equally in cold weather, except for the fact that 
the cold atmosphere and road combine to keep 
down the internal temperature. If the tire is 
properly inflated, there is no more flexing o1 
bending than is necessary to render easy riding. 
hence the increase of temperature is not of suffi 
cient moment to cause trouble. 

If the casing becomes heated up Trom under 
uflation, the friction (so called), or rubber coat 
ng on the plies of fabric, becomes dry and loses 
much of its holding qualities. When an obstacle 
s struck by a casing in this condition the chances 
ire that the fabric will separate and break, and 
the tube blow out through the break. The owner 





of explosion motors designed to burn gasoline, to 
say nothing of the millions of dollars sunk in 
equipment to manufacture them, and any change 
from the existing type must consequently of 
necessity be very gradual. However, there are not 
wanting signs of changes making for a greater 
catholicity in the matter of fuels. Thus it is not 
improbable that the carbureter will in time be 
replaced by direct jet injection into the cylinder, 
while in another direction the very promising re- 
sults which are being obtained from the addition 
of compressed air to the charge before compres- 
sion also indicate the early possibility of utilizing 
fuels which can not at present be burned. 

So far as the native crude oil is concerned, the 
problem is to go one better than nature by break- 
ing up the heavier molecules with a view to in- 
creasing the yield of gasoline. To quote Ballan- 
tyne: “It is found that if during distillation the 
heavier oil constituents are allowed to fall hack 
into the main body of the burning oil, the denser 
molecules of the paraffin series are broken up. 
This operation is known,.as cracking, and it is 
largely resorted to to inerease the yield of burning 
oil from petroleum. If, then, it is possible to 
break down petroleum of high boiling point to 
burning oils of much lower boiling point, it would 
at first sight appear to be just a matter of pushing 
the same process a little farther in order to arrive 
t products as volatile as gasoline. Unfortu 
nately, to do this it is necessary to increase the 
proportion of carbon in the molecule, and no 
method is known to chemists of doing this effectu- 
ally.” Whether this is final only the future 
can tell. 


Tire 


Necessary to Obviate Tire Trouble 


at once ascribes this to the increase ot pressure, 
but he simply makes a wrong diagnosis. 

As for other evils arising from underinflation. 
they are many. There is, first, the troublesome 
rim cutting, with which most are familiar. This 
is due to the side walls of the casing flattening 
down into contact with the rim, and the beads not 
seating properly into the rim. Eventually the 
rim cuts into the fabric, causing the casing to 
blow out, or else the bead is weakened and opens 
up, so that it blows off over the rim. Rim cut- 
ting is perhaps the only external evidence of in 
sufficient pressure, except for a possible loosening 
of the tread or side covering, due to excessive 
flexing. 

The worst effects, however, are noted inside the 
casing. There the bulk of the trouble occurs, and 
is generally of a serious nature. Owing to thi 
cireular construction, the plies of fabric decrease 
in radius as they approach the inside—that is, 
the inner plies are shorter than the other. When 
a casing yields to an inequality in the road, it 
naturally bends in. The inner plies, therefore, 
receive the most strain, since they assume a curve, 
the reverse of that in their normal position. With 


proper internal pressure this reverse curve is not 
great enough to permit breaking except when an 
abnormal shock is received. When a break is 
once started it is only a question of miles befor 
it communicates from one ply to another and 


blows out. Or, it may be that the fabric break 
will open up sufficiently to permit the tube to 
force into it, and as the tire revolves the break 
will close down on the tube with sufficient force 
to rupture or pinch the rubber. According to thi 
extent of this pinch, the tube may only lose its 
ir in a slow leak, or it may violently rupture and 
blow out such plies of fabric as remain intact 


Tread Cuts Require Attention 
_ oe cuts are frequently looked upon as 


trivial importance, vet these, small as they may 
be, are not to be passed over too lightly. Moi 
ture and dirt are two of the worst enemies of tires 
There are several good preparations on the mar 
ket for filling up tread cuts, and any cut larg 
enough to permit the application of such a ren 
edy should receive attention. Water getting | 
a cut will certainly rot the fabric, and dirt, work 
ing in, will eventually loosen up the tread, per 
haps entirely around the casing. If a cut appear 


to extend into the fabric, the advice of some r 
sponsible repair man should be solicited 

A nail run into the casing at an a 
angle, especially if near the sid vall, mi 
start a break f such size as to result sooner 
or later in the much-dreaded bl t, sine 
anv tabric ill tear in the direct 
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“T used to think of the auto- 
mobile as the enemy of the horse,” 
said the physician. “But I ruined 
a lame horse responding to an 
urgent call and was induced to 
buy a Brush Runabout. I find 
that I can see twice as many pa- 
tients in a day and make twice as 
good time in urgent cases. The 
car doesn’t catch cold and go lame, 
and I consider it my horse’s best 
friend.” 


“{ value my Brush because it 
will go where a horse wouldn’t, and 
will do exactly what it is told,” said 
the contractor. “No matter what 
the road or traffic conditions are, 
[ get from one job to another 
and the Brush will stand without 
hitching.” 


“We use six Brushes,” said 
the Secretary of the Telephone 
Company, “because our repair men and 
solicitors cover twice as much territory 
as they did with the horse and buggy 
and at less cost.” 


“And I doubled my business with 
one,’ declared the wholesale drug sales- 
man. “First the manager couldn’t see it. 
| asked if in case I bought the car my 
self, he would continue my horse and 
buggy allowance. He said ‘Sure,’ and 
the saving paid for the car in eighteen 
months.” 


“| hardly know what I most value,” 
mused the farmer. “I don’t know whether 
it is the ease of getting in and out of town 
with the butter and eggs, the getting of 
repairs or supplies on ‘short notice, the 
children’s going to school in it, or whether 
it is because we can hitch up with a turn 
of the crank and run to church Sunday 











morning and spend the afternoon at my 
brother’s, fifteen miles down the creek.”’ 


“Well,” said the commuter, “I de- 
cided to quit the street cars and railroad 
trains and get some pleasant relaxation 
by running in and out from the office to 
my little place in the country. I got all 
this with my Brush Runabout and aston 
ished myself by saving money over the 
street car and railroad fare.” 


“I think I have you all beat,” said 
the manufacturer of a high-priced touring 
car. “I make automobiles, but | employ 
the Brush Runabout at my factory run- 
ning between departments and carrying 


men to and fro.” 


“When my husband bought a Brush 
for the long trips he frequently makes into 
the country,” said the Sheriff’s wife, ‘‘l 


By Everyman” 


hat | value most in my 


Everyman’s Car 


lhe Brash huraboat $4 6 he 


never thought of using it as a pleasure car, 
but now I run it every day he doesn’t use 
it, and don’t see how such a wonderful car 
can be made for the price.” 


“And you get to love a car when it 
goes along without trouble like the Brush,” 
added Louie Abernathy, the nine-year-old 
rough-rider who went to New York to 
meet Roosevelt, and then rode 2,500 miles 
back to Oklahoma ina Brush, after taking 
three lessons in driving. 


We have thousands of letters from 
which these Brush expressions are 
faithfully adapted. They are not 
overdrawn; if anything, they are 
underdrawn. 

The Brush Runabout is truly 
Everyman's Car. 


Let us send you literature illustrating and describing th: car. Just say, “Send books” 


BRUSH RUNABOUT CO., 130 Rhode Island Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 








Licensed under Selden Patents 


IN ANSWERING THIS ADVEKTISEMENT I EASE MENTION ¢ I KK 'S 
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Finishing a tire, the buffing process 


Trouble with tires is the source of more 
thing. Carelessness and neglect on the part of the « 
An understanding of the construction of a tire and constant watchfulnes: 


yn 

















Operations in Making and Repairing Automobile Tires 


ill lo away 


inconvenience to the automobile owner than any other one 


operator are responsible for nearly all tire troubles 


vith the difficulties 














weave, especially under pressure. If a puncture ap 
pears to be at all serious it should be submitted to a 
tire expert for an opinion 

With the present cost ol tires, it is but natural 
that every possible feature operating against good 
service should be safeguarded. The majority of car 
owners purchase an odometer of some description, yet 
many show a very indifferent interest in the mile 
age records of their tires. Though most tire manu 
facturers make adjustments on tires showing detects 
in either material or workmanship on a certain mil 
age basis, vet this basis is lower than the average 
which should be attained if the tires received proper 
care and attention. It is, therefore, not a paying 
proposition to the car owner who has the majority of 
his tires adjusted or replaced, as it naturally cuts 
down his average mileage. Furthermore, as the in 
spectors employed by the tire companies can judge 
mileage with remarkable accuracy, it is somewhat 
difficult to secure adjustments on tires which have 
rendered the full service on which the adjustment is 
based. 

If the purchaser entered in a notebook the serial 
number of each tire, together, with the odometer rec- 
ords every time that particular tire was applied or 
removed, he could quickly satisfy himself as to 
whether or not he was getting satisfactory service. 
Aside from the question of service, the serial num- 
bers should be recorded as a protection against th 
sale or exchange of a good tire for a much worn on 
by unscrupulous garage men or chauffeurs. The 
practise of this form of exchange is not so infrequent 
as one might suppose, but the owner who is known to 
keep records of serial numbers is not so liable to have 
this experience as one who does not. 


The Grafting Chauffeur 


NOTHER form of exchange frequently encoun 
4 tered, though not often known by the one on 
whom it is practised, is for a chautteur to exchange a 
first-class tire for a second, for which, of course, he 
receives a consideration from the supply man. As a 
variation, he may purchase outright a second and 
have it charged at full price. Both of these transac- 
tions depend on the morality of the chauffeur and the 
dealer. All tire companies exercise a vigilant super 
vision of their product, and any part not fully up to 
standard is rejected and classed as second These 
are not sold direct to the consumer, but are gener 
ally disposed of to dealers at a material reduction in 
price. ‘ 

In most instances they have both the name and 
trade-mark buffed or ground off, and, in addition, 
are plainly branded: “Seeond” or “Blemished” or 
“Tmperfect.” 

While most chauffeurs are honest and conscien 


tious, there are enough more who require consider 
able watching, and who have no scruples against such 
practises. The commission offered by most supply 


houses for the chauffeur’s business is very attractive, 
and the taste once acquired often leads to dishonest 
methods. The motorist who gives his chauffeur cart 
blanche in the p irchase of all s ippl es, and doe not 
even check them up, has no one to blame but himself 
if he is more or less frequently trimmed 

The whole subject of tire service may be summed 
up in the quotation: “Eternal vigilance is the pric 


The Cost of Running a Car 
A Simple Method of Keeping Track of the 


Expense of Owning an Aulomohbile 


B ALBERT LEI 
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of a Car. 1e Jackson 1s the acme of comfort—rough roads can be taken without ja e weight 
is carried close to tk g d d the cars have a balance that is appreciated by the critical driver 


he ground, an 
ackson is finely finished—mechanically, it is perfect in every detail 


JACKSON AUTOMOBILE Co. 
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it costs me to indulge in the extravagance of an 
automobile. This system may prove of use to 
others. It will be found as serviceable to the man 
who keeps a small ear in his own stable or barn 
and operates it himself as to him who runs a more 
pretentious machine, either in the city or the 
country, with or without a chauffeur, keeping it 
in a public or a private garage. It further- 
more, a method of accounting so perfectly elastic 
that it will fully cover every contingency, from 
that of the man who only uses his car to run to 
the station in the morning and back at night, to 
that of the more fortunate fellow who takes 


1s, 


Under the heading of General Fxpenses should 
be charged insurance, licenses, bail bonds, auto- 
mobile club memberships and dues, maps, guide- 
books, rubber coats, chauffeur’s uniform, goggles, 
gauntlets, wraps, robes, ete.; in fact, any expendi- 
ture for articles not a part of the car itself, but 
made necessary by the owning and running of 
a ear. 

It is well to assume a period of life for the car, 
say of one year, and to spread the General Ex- 
penses over that period. Therefore, at the end of 
the first month, only one-twelfth of the total of 





his family abroad for a six months’ trip 
through the chateau country. 

In the first place, I separate the expendi- 
tures under four heads—Running Expenses, 
General Expenses, Repair and Upkeep, and 
Touring—and I keep my accounts in a book 
which is ruled after this fashion: 





Date | 








| Item | R. E. 
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Some one will immediately ask : “Why make 
two headings of Running Expenses and Re- 
pair and Upkeep? Why not combine them?” 

Because Repair and Upkeep—that is, the re- 
placing of worn or damaged parts—are really 
an extra expense, in the sense that, theoretic- 
ally, there should be none such. Theoretically, 
you should not break an axle and have to re- 
place it; theoretically, you should not be run 
into by a grocer’s cart and have to buy new 
glass for your head-lamps. Some men, par- 
ticularly with a new car, have no repair 
charges for the first year, perhaps, and very 
slight expenditure for upkeep. But we all 
have Running Expenses, which include the 
eost of oil, gasoline, etc., and which should 
not be increased on the ledger by items which 
do not belong to the actual running of a prop- 
erly handled ear. 

The Distribution of Charges 
\| Y THEORY in making the distribution 
4 of charges has been to set down to Re- 
pair and Upkeep every expenditure made to 
replace or repair anything which originalls 
formed a part of the car or its equipment 


This, therefore, includes tires and tubes 
—vuleanizing, patching, and buying new 


ones. To Running Expenses I charge oil, 
gasoline, dry batteries, recharging the wet 
battery, Prest-o-lite, carbide, waste, brass pol- 
ish, grease, tape, cement, and all those small 
items which every motorist soon becomes fa- 
miliar with. If you keep your ear in a public 
garage, that rent is chargeable to Running 
Expenses. If you have a chauffeur, his sal- 
ary is chargeable to the same account. If 
you make a short run out of town for the 
































1910 
October | R. E. || G. E. || R.& VU. : 
2 1 gallon kerosene 25 
| Map of New Jersey 1 50 
| Windshieldrepaired 3 | 00 
| Dust robe ..... 400 
5 | Ferries and tolls . .|] 1 20 Milford 
| Chauffeur’s meals 3 00 Trip 
| bag waste... . 116 | October 
1 package patches . i 90 || 10—12 
Tire chain. .... | 3/50} ees 
4 Tire repaired |} ie 
10 Hotel and meals . . j; y 
Hotel and meals 4 | 50 
(chauffeur)... . 
RES .« 6, «04 » 5 |00 5 | 00 
23 gallons gasoline .|} 5 |75 9. #2 
15 Chauffeur’s salary .||25 |00 l 
Pres-o-lite. .. . . 3 100 ! | 37 | 25 
2 lamp connections . | 50 
23 oe ee Fp 
PROM gx s,54 75 
28 5 gallons gasoline 1/00 
31 223 gallons gasoline ||49 | 00 
WOE f 0 Ga m 93 36|/10 50] 5 | 15 |) 37 | 25 























RECAPITULATION 
October, 1910 


oT 








Running expenses . 93 | 36 
General experses ‘a oe , 10 | 50 
Repair and upkeep . . . . - : 7|& 














Touring . . . 37 | 25 1146 | 26 

Duplication . | 10 | 75 
i | 

Total gross expenditure | | 133 | 34 

TA Haat saeaseleinioh sili as 
Net | 
Running expenses. . . . . - ! 93 | 26 | 
General expenses ($10.50 = 12) * 88 || 
Repair and upkeep 1 oo ! 
Touring, less duplication . | 26 | 50 | 
Net cost for October, 1910 | 125 | 89 | 


Twelve months, period of car. 


oa ——— 





day, ferries, tolls, and the chauffeur’s meals 
are chargeable to Running Expenses. 


A sample monthly expense record 


General Expenses is chargeable to the G. E. of 


that month. At the end of the second month, only 
one-eleventh of the total of that month’s items of 
General Expenses, plus the amount charged to 


G. BE. the previous month, is chargeable to the 
G. E. of the second month, and so on. The 
total in the monthly G. FE. column will, there 
fore, gradually increase, but this division will 
prove more equable than to charge to every 
month its actual expenditure for G. E., as this 


is entirely disproportionate for the first couple 
of months when you are buying insurance, li- 
and other expensive necessaries, the 
use of which will extend over many months 
to come. 

ITowever, if after you have had your car a 
month or two, you put on a top, or a speed- 
ometer, or a wind-shield which was not there 
previously, this expense should not be charged 
to G. E., but to Original Investment, inas- 
much as the top, or speedometer, or shield is, 
in effect, a part of the car’s permanent equip- 
ment (whether it was there in the beginning 
not), and not m any an item 
chargeable to the annual general or running 
expense of the machine. 

To Repair and Upkeep should be charged 
all bills for repairs, the cost of extra parts, 
new tires, new tubes, lugs, vulcanizing, and 
the replacing of any original part of the car 
or its equipment. 

To Touring should be charged any unusual 
expense incurred by reason of a trip away 
from town. By separating touring expenses 
under the heads Gross and Net, a very accu- 
rate idea of what motor car travel costs may 
be obtained. The Touring Expense 
should inelude all expenditures made on 
tour—hotels, meals, gasoline, storage, chauf- 
feur’s expenses, ete., except chauffeur’s sal- 
ary (which would just the same at 
home), and any items properly chargeable to 
Repair and Upkeep. 


censes, 


or Is sense 


Gross 





on 
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| The Net Touring Expenses 
[HE Net Touring Expenses should con- 


sist of the gross, less such items as would 
ordinarily be charged to the running expenses 
of the car. It is to be assumed that if you 
had not taken the week’s trip you would 
nevertheless have your car, and there 
would have been gasoline and oil to pay for 
perhaps not so much, but this is a ealeu- 
lation when charging to the net expense of 
touring, which each individual must make 
for himself. Thus, in entering these charges 
in the those items of running 
which would have to be met whether at home 
or on tour should be set down in the R. E. 
column as well as in the T. column. In 
this manner you get a fair idea of the run- 
expense of for the month, as 
well as of the extra expense of your trip. In 
the monthly recapitulation, the sum of the 
duplicated entries should be subtracted from 
the gross touring total to obtain the net tour- 
ing expense, 
In order to make all this perfectly clear, 
a brief sample of a monthly account is shown 
on this page 


book, cost 


ning the car 





Electric Vehicles —To-day and To-morrow 


With the Continued Improvement in Storage Batteries the Electric Automobile Has a Great Future 


T IS easier to push a lever ahead than it is 
to manipulate both throttle and spark and to 


shift Therein lies the 


gears, justification of 
the electric vehicle, for both pleasure and busi- 
ness. Driving a gasoline car requires knack—a 
little knack even with the planetary transmission 
favored by beginners, more than a little when 
sliding gears are used. But when you can just 
grasp a wheel and push a lever—-why, then you 
are in a motoring paradise, such as your wife 
probably sees in her dreams. 

The electric vehicle is easy to run. It is like- 
wise clean, simple of mechanism, nearly silent in 
running, ready to start at a moment’s notice, and 
manageable in traffic. Desirable qualities, all of 
these, and especially desirable for women drivers 
and for short trips about town and into the sub 
urbs. As short runs are just hat the average 
woman wants, the pec liar affinity between elec 
tric vehicles and \ mankind has foray umber of 
years been recognized 

Che first point to note is that the care and skill 
demanded by any vehicle is divided into two parts 

that spent on the road, d that spent in the 





By HERBERT 


garage or stable. 
for in the garage 
road, given the one condition that the battery 
not overtaxed. Gasoline and steam 
the first very little, the second a trifle, 
tion en route; but both demand real sk 
part of the driver. 
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charge is from one dollar to about 


single 


dollars, depending on the size and type of battery, 


and on the meter rates. Battery cleaning and re 


must treat batteries 


Fortunately, their makers give very 
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newals may cost more than the current—five ¢« 
six times as much where lead batteries are con- 
cerned. Repairs to controller, wiring, transmis 
sion, /ete., are occa ionally ne ir their cost 


may average one-half cent per mile for the average 
pleasure vehicle Tires cost from a cent to three 
rf er mile, depending on th 
the car, the average speed, the 

roads, and the 
shape. 


or four cents ] size of 
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As electricity costs more than gasolin 
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it is usual to fit electrie pleasure cars 
vith specially made light tires. costing more than 
the touring car type, but giving 


a greater mileage. 


lire economy vith electric vehicles 1s aided |). 
the slower speed f the latter. rarely passing 
wenty miles an hour and seldom averaging as 
high as fifteen. 

In first cost electric vehicles come high. The 
smallest and least expensive rig one can buy costs 
about $1,600, and for good mileage one must pay 
from $2,000 up. A two-passenger machine with 
the recent nickel-iron battery, covering from 100 
to 125 miles on a charge under favorable ndi 
tions, costs about $2,600 In re on costs, 
therefore, the buyer must not forget the interest 
on his purchase Depreciation side from the bat 
tery, may be roughly averaged at ten per cent pet 

nnum, | ed on the sellit alue econd hat 
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That Lasts’ 


A Car is No Stronger 
is Than. its ; Weakest Tire 


The very best car imaginable is a good car or a poor car exactly in proportion to 
its tire equipment. 


This is another way of emphasizing the importance of careful discrimination in speci- 
fying the tires. 

Buying the car is an event which calls for and is given painstaking study, investigation 

judgment. 

Usually little or no question is raised with regard to the tires. 


To say the least, the best car in the world is only an indifferent car equipped with 
indifferent tires. 


And any car is a better car the minute there is between it and the road a set of tires 


walgceen amen 


“The Tire That Lasts” 


Because of the years of experience behind this product Buy the best car your best judgment tells you is best, 
—and experience, by the way, is the most important ingre- 
dient in any pneumatic tire. 


Experiment is a thing that the user of Hartford Tires 





















and equip it at once with the best tires you can buy — 


HARTFORD TIRES. 


deus net have th enttend wih. We make Dunlops, Quick -Detachables, Clinchers, 
The Hartford Dunlop Tire is the oldest tire in America, Non-Skid (Midgley) Tires—all of very best material, tested 
made for Americans, American Cars and American road and proven by years of experience on the road on all sorts 


conditions. of cars under all sorts of conditions. 


THE HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 


BRANCH HOUSES Cleveland, 1831 Euclid Ave. AGENCIES 
New York, 57th St and Broadway Denver, 1564 Broadway Chanslor & | yon Motor Su ply € o., San Francisco 
Chicago 12th St. and Michigan Ave Atlanta, Ga., 19 Houston St. Cal.; Los Angeles, Cal: Fresno, Cal.; Seattle, 
Boston 863 Boylston St 7 Minneapolis, 622 3d Ave., South. W ash.: ; Spokane, wos h. ; ™ : 
Philadelphia, Pa. ; Kansas City, Mo., 719 E. 15th St. F. P. Keenan Co., Portland, Ore 
Detroit, 256 Jefferson Ave Dallas, Tex., 497 Commerce St Jos. Woodwell C o Pittsburg, Pa 
Buffalo, 725 Main St. ‘ St. Louis, Mo., 19th and Locust Sts. ; ‘ : . 


Mercantile Lumber & Supply Co., Kansas City, Mo 


“We Sell Continental Demountable Rims” 


IN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 








ier’s, The National Weekly, Automobile Supplement 



































Electric cars which are a pleasant substitute for the old-time single buggy 
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The high, light car, and the low, heavy make 














As regards mileages in every-day service, it is 
well for the intending buyer to be somewhat con- 
servative in his expectations. Mud, sand, snow, and 
grades cut down the mileage of an electric vehicle 
tremendously—as is to be expected—but where lead 
batteries are used the average pleasure vehicle is 
powered for what may be called an exhibition mile- 
age of fifty to sixty miles on level pavements. Pound 
for pound, the new nickel-iron battery has a nor- 
mal capacity approximately seventy-five per cent 
in excess of most vehicle types of lead battery. That 
is, the exhibition mileage of a car equipped with 
the same weight of nickel-iron battery would be 
about ninety to one hundred miles, figured on the 
normal rating of the battery. Practically, it is 
usual to provide batteries of equal bulk rather than 
equal weight, which gives the newer type a net 
advantage of about fifty-five per cent, or, roughly, 
eighty to ninety miles total. This is increased, how- 
ever, in two ways: first, by the fact that the actual 
capacity of the latter is gradually augmented ten 
to twenty-five per cent above the makers’ rating 
through repeated charges and discharges; and, sec- 
ond, by the ability of this type of battery to receive 
on occasion an overcharge of as much as thirty-three 
per cent without detriment. Combining these two 
factors of increase, a maximum mileage is possible, 
under optimum conditions, of from 125 to 150 miles 
on an overcharge. 


Exchanging Batteries 


TIXHE chief objection to the electric car is that 

buying a tankful of gasoline and buying a bat- 
tery charge are two very different propositions as 
regards the time consumed. The latter takes as 
many hours as the former does minutes, and the tour- 
ist must perforce do all his recharging at the night 
stops, with the chance of an hour’s boost at double 
the usual ampere rate when he halts for lunch. Alto- 
gether, he may count on a touring maximum of, 
roughly, 150 miles with overcharge and boost, and 
from that down to perhaps forty miles as an un- 
boosted day’s run. 

These figures refer to small two-passenger vehicles, 
short of wheel-base, open, and with no true provision 
for touring—in short, the familiar town .runabouts 
and phaetons, changed only in the battery. With 
the batteries discussed, they weigh about two thou- 
sand pounds. Obviously, a rational touring car 
would be longer, heavier, better equipped, and, of 
course, more expensive both in first cost and to run. 
If it carried four or five passengers, its price would 
be close to $3,500, and its weight, fully equipped, 
would be about 3,000 pounds. Its maximum speed 
would be twenty-five miles an hour, and on good 
macadam it would average fourteen to eighteen miles 
an hour. Its radius per charge would be about that 
of the smaller vehicle just described. 

There is, however, one way of getting around the 
mileage and speed restrictions above noted. That is 
to swap batteries at the charging stations, just as we 
now swap acetylene gas tanks. This will be prac- 
ticable if the new battery proves, on final test, as 
durable as it now promises to be. In that case it 
will only remain for a group of enterprising million- 
aires to syndicate the business of supplying bat- 
teries, and we shall be able to travel all day, and, 
by the use of larger motors, to pull the current from 
our batteries in four hours instead of six, with cor- 
respondingly higher road speed. That day may 
come: may it not tarry overlong! 


A Bright Future for Electric Cars 


[HERE is a class of owners who will also share 

with Mrs. Motorist the benefit of any improve- 
ment in storage batteries: that is the users of delivery 
wagons and other commercial vehicles. The drivers 
of these vehicles receive small wages—they must, to 
make electric vehicles profitable— and one can not 
expect them to apply the same class of brains to their 
work as the private chauffeur getting $25 per week. 
The less work the driver has to do, therefore, outside 
of pushing the lever and turning the steering wheel, 
the more likely he is to do it well. As every busi- 
ness man knows or should know, electric wagons and 
trucks have made a striking success for years past 
in many fields of business, and the coming of the 
nickel-iron battery simply means that the good work 
will be extended along well-proved lines. 

To sum up, the once despised electric has amply 
proved its usefulness. Its sun is rising, not setting. 
New methods of construction—borrowed, some of 
them, from gasoline-vehicle design—have eliminated 
the weak points from its transmission and running 
gear. The latest improvements in batteries have put 
it, so far as needed skill is concerned, within reach 
of everybody, and have notably enlarged the scope 
of its action. For women, more than ever before, it 
seems the ideal car. Some day, mayhap, it will cost 
a little less; but when its life and the absence of 
repairs are considered it is not expensive to-day. 
























































LMOST any reasonably good motor car will give satisfaction, for 

a certain length of time, on smooth roads and city pavements. It 

is the battle with rough, cruel conditions that constitutes the 

real test. Under it the cars that are but reasonably good, fall quickly to 
pieces. None but the thoroughly excellent ones survive. 


The $1,000 E-M-F «30’’, 1911 model shown in this photograph 
is making the ascent of Mount Rainier which it scaled, despite rocks, 


rivers, mud, stumps and steepness of ascent, to a height never before 
attained by motor car. 


Any E-M-F «30” would have done as well as the one used for 
this perilous climb. It is characteristic of this car that it gives its owner 
uniformly satisfactory service in all conditions, be the road surface 
boulevarded or boulder-strewn. Only production in enormous quantities 
and by the most highly specialized machinery makes possible the 
production of such a car at such a price. 


Send for our free booklet **The World Do Move” 


THE E-M-F COMPANY 


Automobile Manufacturers 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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Front-Wheel Braking 


Wherein Lies the Advantage of the Larger Wheel 







O JUDGE by the foreign motor-car press, 

increased attention is being extended just 

now by engineers abroad to what may be 
termed road-wheel problems. Thus, ever since Pro- 
fessor Darwin first advocated front-wheel brakes at 
the 1904 meeting of the British Association, they 
have been widely experimented with in England, and 
at the present they seem to be making their way 
there into current designs. Another wheel problem 
which is being studied, noticeably by the Paris 
Omnibus Company, relates to the elimination of 
the pneumatic tire, the idea being to attain the same 
resilience by the use of large wheels and under- 
hung springs. As these and similar developments 
will influence American practise in proportion 
as they are sound, it is interesting to inquire 
how far they square with the natural physics 
of the road-wheel. 


The Directional Control 
\ 7 HEN it can roll freely, the frictional action 


of the roadway will always tend to constrain 
a road-wheel to move in its own plane. Rolling 
friction being less than sliding friction, its path 
of least resistance is to roll ahead and not to slip 
sidewise. 

When, on the other hand, a road-wheel is locked, 
all directions are alike to it, for the action of friction 
is no longer selective. Indeed, it has ceased to be 
a wheel at all, and might as well, for all practical 
purposes, be replaced by a rigid prop. 

The directional control of a motor vehicle is en- 
tirely by means of the reactions called into play 
between the road-wheels and the roadway, and one 
consequence of the indirection of a locked wheel is 
that rear-wheel brakes promote and front-wheel 
brakes eliminate skidding. . 


Locked Wheels 


ET us suppose a car with its rear wheels locked to 

4 be placed facing downhill, the direction of its 
length making a small angle with the line of great- 
est slope. For the sake of simplicity we will assume 
the mass of the car to consist of two equal parts 
supported by the front and rear wheels respectively. 
Then it is clear that the rear half of the car is 
impelled by two forces. The one, due to its own 
weight, acts parallel to the line of the greatest slope; 
the other, due to the pull of the front half of the 
car in its endeavor under the action of gravity to 
move ahead, acts parallel to the length of the car. 
The resultant of the two forces will be somewhere 
in the angle between them (v. Fig. 4), and since all 
directions are alike to locked wheels, it is along the 
line of this resultant that the rear portion of the 
ear, on which it acts, will begin to move. It fol- 
lows that the initial inclination of the length of the 
car to the line of greatest slope will be increased, 
and so on cumulatively (v. Fig. 1), the car finally 
finding itself turned end for end with the locked 
wheels in front. 

If we had started with the front wheels locked 
and the rear wheels free, the motion would have 
been stable and there would have been no swerving, 
for that is the position which the car assumes of 
its own accord. Moreover, what is true on a slope 
with the assumptions made is also true on the level, 
the action of gravity being replaced by the momen- 
tum of the car itself when the brakes are applied. 


The Front-Wheel Brakes 


— is the reason why some designers on the 
Continent are beginning to fit front-wheel 
brakes as fast as the structural problems involved 
in such a radical change of practise can be satis 
factorily solved 

It is a matter of common knowledge that rolling 
friction is greater in mud or sand than on, say, a 
good macadam road. What perhaps is less obvious 
is that on a given surface the increase of tractive 
effort due to rolling friction is less with a large 


Fig. 1—The Path of a Skidding Car 


This car started downhill with the drivers 
braked. It arrived at the bottom of the hill 
with the braked wheels in front. Therefore if 
it had started with the front wheels braked, it 
would not have skidded. Are front - wheel 
brakes, then, to be the coming construction ? 
Some British and French makers say yes 

















Fig. 2—The Way the Car Swings Around 


While the point marked above on the rim of 
the driver is going round and round the hub, 
the latter is all the time going ahead. The 
result is that the actual path of the marked 
point is the white curve shown and not a 
circle as one might at first sight suppose 





Fig. 3—The Rolling Friction of a Wheel 


When a motor car is running through mud, 
the thrust of the ground at the road-wheel— 
ground contact —is not upward but partly 
backward, in the direction indicated by the 
white arrow; a, b when measured in inches 
is what is known as the rolling friction 


Fig. 4—The Real Cause of Skidding 
When a car is standing facing partly down 
and partly across a hill, the hind wheels 
will, if locked, refuse to follow the front 
wheels. This is because of the pull of grav- 
ity down the hill. The text in conjunction 
with the above illustration will explain why 
the car in such a case will turn end for end 











By F. T. HUGHEY 


wheel than with a small one. In Fig. 3 it will be 
seen that the effect of a yielding road-bed—and even 
the best roads give a little—is to advance the point 
at which the total road reaction, R, may be con- 
sidered to act. Thus, instead of being applied to 
the wheel at a, as it would be on a perfectly smooth 
road, R is applied at b. Fox macadam, a ) is about 
one-half inch, for mud about two inches and a half, 
The resulting retardation of the motion of the wheel 
is the same as if it were mounting a hill having 
the same inclination to the level as a b. We may, 
therefore, consider that a road-wheel is continually 
trying to climb out of a hole, the slope of whose 
side depends on the material of the road and the 
length of the wheel radius. 


A Net Velocity of Zero 
VV HEN running on a perfectly level hard sur- 


face, a road-wheel turns not about its center, 
but about its lowest point. In other words, the 
lowest point is the only one which is momentarily 
at rest. There are several ways of seeing the neces- 
sity of this truth, although at first sight it appears 
somewhat of a paradox. Thus, if the point of con- 
tact of the road-wheel with the ground were not at 
rest, there would be slipping motion between the tire 
and the road. 

Again, the velocity relative to the car of a point 
on the rim of the road-wheel is equal to the velocity 
with which the car itself is going ahead. This is 
clear because the distance the car advances during 
one rotation of the road-wheel is equal to the wheel 
circumference. Now suppose that the speed of the 
car is sixty miles per hour. Then the lowest 
point of the road-wheel has a backward velocity 
of sixty miles per hour relatively to the car. 
But it also has a forward velocity of sixty miles 
an hour, due to the motion of the car and its parts 
as a whole, just as a wheel turning on a_ ship 
shares the ship’s motion. Its net velocity is, there- 
fore, zero. 

By similar reasoning it can be shown that the top 
point of a road-wheel has a forward velocity double 
that of the car, for to its forward velocity relative 
to the car must be added the forward velocity ot 
the car itself. The principle is well illustrated by 
rolling a book on a pencil. It will be found that 
the book, which has the velocity of the top of the 
pencil, travels twice as far as the pencil. Therefore 
the top of the pencil has twice the velocity of its 
center, which in the case of the motor car would 
be represented by the axle. 

Points on the wheel-rim which are neither the 
highest nor the lowest may have velocities varying 
from zero up to twice the car velocity, depending 
on the proximity of the point in question to its 
highest position. In Fig. 2 the white curve gives 
the actual path relative to the earth of a point on 
the rim of a road-wheel. At a its velocity is zero. 
At b it is moving horizontally twice as fast as the 
ear. At c it is at rest again. 


The Size of the Wheel 


T IS the fact that its different points have at 

the same instant different velocities which cause 
the photograph of a running road-wheel to be 
blurred toward the top unless the exposure is prac 
tically instantaneous. And if the duration of the 
exposure were known, it would be possible to cal- 
culate from its distorted image the velocity with 
which a road-wheel was moving. 

It is usual to speak of the wheels, axles, and 
their direct attachments as the unsprung masses of 
a ear, the idea being that there is no intervening 
spring system between them and the road-wheel to 
take up vertical oscillations due to inequalities in 
the road surface. In the interest of the conserva 


tion of the tires, it is an object to make the un 
sprung weight as light as possible, and this is an 
argument in favor of moderate-sized whee! yn 
the other hand, the vertical movement of t road 
parts is less sudden with a large wheel, ther pbeing 
more time in which to surmount an obstacle ¢{ given 
height. Moreover, it is clear that { larg wheel 


escapes dipping into holes which a iller wheel 
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Automobile dump-carts can rid the city of snow much faster than the old-fashioned horse-drawn wagons 


Various Uses for Which the Automobile Is Now Impressed 
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would be unable ‘to bridge, another point making 
for easier riding. 

The horizontal action of the roadway on a road- 
wheel is backward at a front wheel and forward at 
a rear wheel. This is evident when it is considered 
that in the former case the function of friction is 
to prevent slipping without rotation, while in the 
latter case it is the thrust of the engine delivered 
backward at the road surface that is opposed. So 
far, however, as magnitude is concerned, the two re- 
actions are hardly comparable. Thus, with a motor 
ear weighing 3,000 pounds, of which 1,800 pounds 
are supported at the rear wheels and 1,200 pounds 
at the front wheels, the thrust at a rear wheel might 
in extreme cases, as when the speed of the car is 
suddenly accelerated, exceed 400 pounds, while with 
the front wheel of such a car twelve pounds would 
about represent the limit. When we consider that 
these immense thrusts which the drivers exert are 
concentrated over the few square inches of common 
surface of the tire and the road, the wonder is not 
that tires give out and roads deteriorate, but that 
either should stand up as well as they do. 


Decorating the Automobile 
The Fine Art of Coloring and V arnishing the Car 
By M. C. HILLECK 


HILE a great variety of colors, running 

from grave to gay, are used upon the 

automobile, they all originate from com- 
paratively few. Dark fine greens, which include 
Brewster, Quaker, Napier, thistle, and Roman green, 
ultramarine blue, fire blue, cobalt blue, maroon, car- 
mine, automobile gray and Hudson gray, were the 
leading ones chosen, because they have been tested 
and found durable, while their rich luster makes 
them fashionable. 

Dark rich greens are more brilliant, as a rule, 
than light ones, and for that reason are popular with 
the public. Medium and light shades of blue are 
better liked than deep shades because the light blues 
discolor less when varnished over, thus retaining a 
larger percentage of their original purity of tone. 
Maroon and carmine are effective colors, very dura- 
ble and fashionable at all seasons of the year. 

Grays have within the past year or two become 
almost everywhere popular. They are soft, pleasing 
colors, and, owing to the lead used in their composi- 
tion, possess great durability. Hudson gray, a recent 
claimant to public favor, came into vogue with the 
Iludson-Fulton celebration. 

Sentiment sometimes plays a part in giving a 
color a flurry of popularity, as, for example, when 
an expert New York painter created “Alice blue” 
in honor of a picturesque and independent young 
woman known on both sides of the Atlantic. 


Summer and Winter Hues 


ee ee novel or unique ways of displaying 

colors upon the automobile are sometimes due 
to an odd faney, in proof of which may be cited 
the case of a widely known theatrical manager who 
some time ago piloted his automobile to a Chicago 
painter and ordered the Napier green surface to be 
striped with vertical broad bands of ivory black. 
The effect was so pleasing that this style has con- 
tinued more or less popular. 

A few colors are more popular in summer than 
in winter. Greens are practically neutral in this 
respect, whereas the blues, for the most part, are 
especially cool and pleasing, and rather too cold to 
be much sought during the winter. It was this 
knowledge, doubtless, that brought about the intro 
duction some months ago of fire blue, a color of 
rare charm and luster, and almost entirely devoid 
of the chilly sensation which the average blue in- 
variably imparts. Maroon, carmine, and other deep, 
quiet-colored members of the red family have proved 
to be all-the-year favorites gifted with the property 
of appearing cool in summer and warm in winter. 

An important virtue possessed by the greens, blues, 
maroons, reds, and grays, and well known to the ex- 
perienced user of the automobile, is their capac- 
ity to minimize the effects of dust and road litter 
Moreover, they clean up easily and surpass other 
colors in taking on a freshness and newness of life 
and luster under a water-bath. 

Another fact which has contributed to making the 
dark, radiant shades of blue and green fashionable 
upon the larger types of automobiles is their power 


to apparently diminish the size of the surface t 
hich they are applied. Maroon and gray are neu 
tral in their capacity to inerease or diminish the 
apparent size of the surface over which they are 
displayed. 

More colors—or, rather, more shades of the color 
above referred to—than experts are free to admit 
find vogue through the gentle craft of milady’ 
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the Large or Small Garage 


750,000 Bowser Tanks in Use 


ry Bowser has been bought because “‘it pays.” 


We want to show you 


Our New Book—THE SMILE OF SATISFACTION-H—Free without obligation. 


It says litthke—Tells a lot—lIt’s worth having. 


Main Office and 


Factory 


=~ ee 
ane in Either 


S. F. BOWSER. & CO., Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


BRANCHES: New York Boston Philadelphia 


Chicago 


San Francisco 


Insure Economy of Gasolene—Prevent We can furnish you the best or the low- 
Gasolene Fire and Explosion. Mean est priced system—any style or any size— 
More Miles to the Gallon. best suited to your needs. 


May w e? 


Toronto 
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ANSWERING 






One naturally 
follows the other 





Look for this trade-mark and 
you can be sure of getting tires 
that cost least per mile of service. 
Write for Price List 


wpranapouis, inp. G & J TIRE COMPANY ®84NCHES IN ALL 


LARGE CITIES 








AUTOMOBILE 
CYLINDER OIL 


is required to do two things—LU BRICATE and BURN 
UP CLEANLY. All cylinder oils do one of these— 
lubricate—few will do the scond—THEY CONTAIN 
TOO MUCH CARBON. 

All cylinder oils come from crude mineral oils. They 
must be refined and filtered. FILTRATION RE- 
MOVES THE COLOR, WHICH IS NOTHING 
MORE THAN CARBON-PRODUCING IM- 
PURITIES. The clearest oil is c/eanest and will burn 
up cleanest in the motor cylinder. 


HAVOLINE 
OIL 


is the most highly filtered oil made. IT IS CLEAR- 
EST AND CLEANEST. Youcanseeit. That’s w hy 


it is better than other oils. That’s why— 
It Makes a Difference 


To be had in 1, § and 10 gallon 
cans, half-barrels and barrels at 


All First-class Garages 


Write for booklet L ’ n Se se of Automobile Lubricalti 


HAVOLINE OIL CO., 125 William Street, New York 


—— 

HAVOLINE 

(MOTOR / 
pILs, 





W. P. FULLER & CO., Agents all Pacific Coast Cities 
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putty made chiefly of lead. 








Over the foundation color are put one or more glaze coats or a varnish 
this a final coat of rubbing 








Putting on the First Coat of Color 


This is done after the surface has been thoroughly sandpapered, and given twa coats of oil 
and lead, and five coats of a coarse pigment —the latter usually at the rate of two coats a day 





Filling the Hollows with Putty, and Painting the Wheels 


After a coat of surfacing paint is applied, all the cavities are filled out with a hard drying 
The surface is then rubbed until it becomes thoroughly smooth 
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Applying a Coat of Varnish 

















color coat, and after 
additional coat of rubbing varnish is sometimes uset 





dressmaker. Many of the fetching shades adorable 
in gowns are equally adorable upon the automobile, 
as the fair sex is quick to perceive. So it occurs 
that, indirectly at least, the eternal feminine wields 
a dominant influence in the choice and prestige of 
numerous reigning automobile colors. 

The method of applying these beautiful colors is 
interesting, if for no other reason than because of 
its thoroughness. The first thing done is to sand 
paper the entire body surface, which is next dusted 
and then given a priming coat of raw linseed oil, 
carrying a small quantity of some good pigment like 
white lead, to give the oil a bit of color and prevent 
it striking too deeply into the wood. If the surface 
is of aluminum or other metal, less oil is, of course, 
used in the priming coat. This coat is allowed from 
forty-eight to seventy-two hours in which to dry, the 
latter being the usual allowance. 


The Early Processes 


6 Keen surface is again sandpapered and a second 
coat of oil and lead, or a patent surfacing paint, 
is applied. This coat dries in about two days, where- 
upon all surface cavities and defects are filled with a 
hard drying putty made chiefly of lead, which dries 
in one day. 

Then five coats of coarse pigment, termed in trade 
language rough-stuff, are applied, usually at the rate 
of two coats per day. Upon exclusively fine work 
one coat a day is put on. These coats are followed 
by what is known as a guide coat, which is supposed 
to help the workmen to know, upon rubbing this 
foundation, when the proper surface is reached. 

After this body of coarse pigment is allowed to 
dry for several days—say for a week or ten days—it 
is rubbed down with water and artificial pumice- 
stone or composition rubbing brick. The surface is 
kept wet with clean water and is rubbed until both 
a level and smooth surface is obtained. 

As soon as the surface is thus made level, it is 
set away for several hours in a warm room for 
the moisture to dry out, after which it is run 
over with fine sandpaper, as a polishing medium, 
then dusted carefully and given a coat of color. If 
some very transparent color is to be used for the 
final color, two coats of color, called ground-work 
coats, are applied. In case the final color is a more 
solid covering pigment, one coat only is used. Over 
this color foundation either a glaze coat or a varnish 
color coat, the former being made of a transparent 
color mixed with varnish, and the latter consisting 
of a solid color mixed with varnish; is used. 

After a couple of days this coat is rubbed gently 
with water and pumice-stone flour, washed clean, 
and the surface again coated, this time with rubbing 
varnish containing simply enough of the chosen color 
to slightly stain it, this latter being necessary to 
prevent the varnish medium from affecting the orig- 
inal purity of the color. 

This coat is permitted to dry three or four days 
It is then rubbed with water and pumice-stone flour, 
and then ornamented with whatever lines of color 
are decided upon, and again varnished, this time 
with a rubbing varnish containing no color. For 
the usual run of work this is the final coat of rub 
bing varnish applied. For the highest grade of work 
an additional coat of rubbing varnish is used. 


The Method of Painting the Chassis 


a last coat of rubbing varnish, after drying 
fully, is surfaced with water and pumice-stone 
flour very thoroughly, washed perfectly clean, and 
the finishing coat of varnish, a rich and highly elas 
tic material, applied. 

The chassis is painted by a method somewhat dif 
ferent from the above. 

The parts are first thoroughly cleaned of all oily 
or greasy substances and then well sandpapered., 
after which a priming coat of the same compositio1 
as that applied to the body of the car is brushed on. 
The coarse surfacing paint applied to the body sur 
face and rubbed down with block pumice-stone o1 
brick is omitted in building up a surtace over the 
chassis. Instead of this coarse paint or rough-stuff, 
a finer ground pigment, mostly of lead, is employed 
These finer, smoother coats are put on with much 
care, so that no great amount of sandpapering 
needed to fetch the surface up cleaa and 


Smoot 
The priming coat and one coat ot lead are applied, 
after which all defects in the surface are stopped 
with lead putty. Another coat of lead paint above 
the putty suffices for ordinary work, but for the best 


grade of work an additional coat of lead is used 

For the most part, fine sandpaper is used 
smoothing Ip the chassis surface and great care 
exercised to avoid cutting through the paint on the 
sharp edges ot the parts, the reb ing thi NOT 
to give way prematurely over such places 

When the chassis is ready to color. practically the 
same method of putting the color on. of ipply 
the ornamental lines, vat 
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nishing, ete., used upon the 


ody is employed upon the cha 
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REPUBLIC: Lo THE TIRE PERFECT 


END for our book, “THE TIRE PERFECT” which tells why REPUBLIC 
STAGGARD TREAD TIRES will not skid—are safest—give longer and 
better service and are more economical than any others. Free on request. 


THE REPUBLIC RUBBER COMPANY 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES IN THE 


PRINCIPAL CITIES YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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When you motor with the 


[ruftault-Fartford 
SHOCK ABSORBER 


yn your car, aren 
manifest thems 


for cold weather motoring 
PERFECT protection against wind and cold 


when touring or shopping in an automobile; 
fits over the ordinary street or house shoe and has 
elastic braid fasteners, easily adjustable; thor- 
oughly protects the foot, ankle and leg; is made 
of the finest all-wool Scotch-Mixed Firfelt Felt in 
four beautiful shades—black, dark green, purple 
and buff, trimmed with Firfelt trimming; has 
leather sole sothat itcan be worn onthe street; pre- 
vents the feet and legs from getting cold while 





of the road, however pronounced, cease to 


Your car trav sls along witl 1 all easy, wavy motion over the rough 
st place . There's ne the er jolt nor jar, neither bouncing nor skid 
ling Ye NU enjoy el ymfort under all conditions of travel. Every 

rosa become sa ‘aaenel, 








Over and above all these advantages, wear and tear are decreased 
materially. Repair bills, tire bills, dwindle to a degree most pleasing. 














motoring on coldest days, yet it has sufficient style 

ie Truffault-Hartiord Shock \bsorber is guaranteed to a to suit the most fastidious. Women’s are lined 

good or its purchase price will be refunded. The standard show K ad with satin, men’s with Firfelt-Felt Lining. Men's 

sorber of motordom. Regular equipment on such cars as Packard, ss lacks andl Chchined All , 

Pierce-Arrow ve homas., Apperson, Stevens Durvea. American. Stude style made only in ac an x ord-! ixed, anc 

baker-Garford, Chadwick, Oldsmobile, Rambler, Halladay, Colum with regular buckles instead of braid fasteners. 
bia, etc etc., etc 


If your dealer cannot supply you we will ship 
a pair, express prepaid, upon receipt of $10.00. 
State size and width of shoe worn, and colo: 
desired. Write for book of “Grosvenor’s Firfelt 
Auto Boot.” Send also for book of Firfelt 
Slipper Styles. Look for trademark, Eskimo 
and dog on the sole. Representative Dealers 

wanted everywhere. 


We can fit any car and make 
road Write us, mentioning mak 








any car fit for any 
e, model, and year, 
ind we will send you some very interesting particulars 
bout the Truffault-Hartford applied to your car 


HARTFORD SUSPENSION CO., 162 BaySt.,JerseyCity,N.J. 


EDW. V. HARTFORD, President. 
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WORCESTER SLIPPER COMPANY, * ?: GsVENOR 
369 Park Avenue Worcester, Mass. 
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ERE is a new car—the Sampson 35—five passenger fore-door body, 
finished with the closest attention to detail and the best coach work, with 
long, low, pleasing lines, 114-inch wheelbase, conforming mechanically 
to the best engineering practice and thoroughly standardized—for $1250. 





It offers unequalled value because it has been 
built under auspices that make possible economies 
which are impossible to other makers. Behind 
it is the fifteen years’ experience of the United 
States Motor Company—experience which pro- 


duced the Maxwell, Brush, Columbia and Stoddard- 


Dayton cars. Behind it are the facilities and re- 
sources of the United States Motor Company — 
which permit economies of manufacture and 
selling that enable us to build an exceptional 
car at a wonderfully low price. It is born of 
a unique experience. 





Let us explain what these economies mean to you. 


The price you pay for a car includes more than 
the cost of making. In the Sampson you don’t 
have to pay for mistakes in engineering or design, 
in equipping factories or in selecting materials. 
Experience has taught us what to avoid. 


You don’t have to pay for delays in obtaining 
materials, for small quantity buying, for lack of 
an outlet for our goods. Our resources take 
care of that. 


Our Saving—Your Profit 


You don’t have to pay for difficulties in finding 
agents, for educating salesmen, for building up 
a selling organization. There are 1800 dealers 
in the United States Motor Company selling 
organization who can sell this car without an 
added dollar of selling expense. 


These things enter into the price of most cars 
on the market; you pay for some of them in all 
cars. We have eliminated them almost entirely 
through the organization of the United States 
Motor Company, especially in selling. 


We can put these profits in our pockets 
and sell at the same prices as other 
makers. Or we can give them to you in 
added value. As we are building for 


the future we believe it is better busi- 
ness to give them to you. This is why 
we can sell this car at $1250. Com- 
parison with other cars at the price will 
quickly convince you of this. 


Read what we give you in this car. Every de- 
tail of design is proved in practice, by experience. 
Material has been selected with the necessities 
of its use in mind as developed by experience. 
The workmanship is painstaking, trained, or- 
ganized and rendered skillful by experience. 
The finish is careful of detail, because experience 
tells us that is what the discriminating buyer 
requires. 


Experience has fashioned this car throughout. 


We have been especially mindful of comfort and 
beauty. The long, low straight lines speak for 
themselves—for beauty. So will the finish—the 
upholstery, the mahogany, dash and rails and 
similar details. 


Real Comfort Attained 


Comfort is more difficult to show, but when you 
sit in a Sampson car you will understand the 
difference at once. Our standard has been the 
woman’s standard. 


Take the seats. They are low enough to let 


your feet rest easily on the floor; they are wide 
enough to seat three people without crowding; 
their backs are high enough to rest the shoulders, 
so that you will not tire; they are soft and deep, 
upholstered wholly with hair, so that they spring 
and do not pack and become hard. 

Easy riding is a question of room, weight distri- 
bution and spring suspension. We have pro- 
vided plenty of room. The rest is engineering. 
Our experience will answer for that. 


Every Feature Proved 
Mechanically the car will delight you—its com- 
pact engine—silent, powerful but economical; 
its selective transmission—gears heavy enough to 
stand the strain, avoiding a common weakness; 
full-floating rear axle—guarding against another 
source of trouble; powerful brakes on the rear 
wheels—large in proportion to weight and steer- 
ing connections—extra large and well protected 
—both insuring safety. In brief—all in perfect 


agreement with accepted practice. 


Compare our specifications, with those 
of other cars; then bear in mind that our 
reputation forbids our making extra- 
vagant promises that we do not fulfill. 
Isn’t it worth your while to investigate 
this car? Write for our catalog. 


Standard equipment on all models includes quick detachable rims, Oil lamps and Gas lamps; top extra. 


With magneto, $50 extra; with 34-inch wheel and magneto, $75 extra. 
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Executive Offices: 


(Division of the United States Motor Company) 
1332 Rhode Island Ave., Detroit, Mich. 0-9. saat Co 


Licensed under the Selden Patent since 1905 





EASE MENTION COLLIER’S 


All prices, F. O. B. Detroit. 


sa | ALDEN SAMPSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Factories 
Detroit, Mich 
Pittsfield, Mass 
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Th Pierce-Arrow 


lviation Meet 


No one thing has done so much to decrease the number 
of imported cars in this country as the Pierce-Arrow. 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY, BUFFALO, N. Y 
Licet e! Iden Patent 





VVhat the United States 
Motor Company Is 


HE United States Motor Company is organized to produce utility auto- 
mobiles economically. It is interested in the production of pleasure cars 
only incidentally. 








_In the pursuit of this purpose, it will seek a just and reasonable profit. In 
the accomplishment of its purpose it will confer a distinct benefit. 


There is a wide but unappreciated difference between pleasure cars and 
utility cars. Any motor car that can be profitably employed in the conserva- 
tion of time and the extension of business 1s a utility car. Any car that cannot 


be economically employed for useful purpose 1s a pleasure car. The future 
of the pleasure car is limited. The future of the utility car is without limit. 








HE United States Motor Company is interested especially in utility cars and 
trucks. It has proven that the motor car can be profitably employed in busi- 
ness, and especially can be profitably maintained in combining business and 
pleasure. The production of such cars will continue to be its main concern. 


In making implements of production the United States Motor Company will 
increase the earning power, conserve the time, extend the field and support 
the hands of the nation. [t will be an economic factor in the. industrial 
development of the United States, as the railroad and the trolley, the 
telephone and the telegraph have been. Its products will rank in trans- 
portation between the railroad and the trolley—more elastic than either. 


HE principles which underlie the conduct of the United States Motor 
Company are those on which the unquestioned industrial supremacy of 
the United States 1s built. 


The United States Motor Company stands for resources, stability, co- 
operation, independence, economies, efficiency, reliability and protection. 
Its influence and activities are as broad as the map of the United States 
Therefore it has adopted that map and the nation’s shield for its symbol. 











The Capital Stock of the United States Motor Company is $30,000,000. 
Its factories occupy a combined floor space of 49 acres. The appraised 
value of its land, buildings, machinery and equipment 1s $7,120,000 
It employs 14,000 men. Its yearly payroll aggregates $11,000,000 
Its annual output aggregates 52,000 cars with a sale value of over 
$50,000,000. These cars are distributed through 32 branch houses and 
1800 dealers. The United States Motor Company stands behind it all, 
as a guarantor to the purchaser of its products 





ITS PRODUCTS 


(Licensed under Selden Patent) 
Cotumsia Prices : $2750 to $4800. 
e - 
One of the THREE BEST cars built.’’ » laa rae ceed 
Stopparp-Dayton Prices: $1175 to$4200. EFFICIENCY and ECONOMY, 
Its Reputation is its Guarantee. ECONOMY 
Maxwe... Prices: $600 to $1600. 
“é ‘ + re) 
The Great Economy Car 
Brusn Runasout Prices: $485 to $600. 
‘*Rveryman’s Car.’’ c . given to the public in MOTOR 
Brush Detivery Wagon. Price: $685. CARS at LOWEST PRICES con- 


ITS CREED 
To realize, in the highest degree, 
resulting from concentration and 


co-operation in production and dis- 


tribution whereby best value is 


The Economy Quick Delivery. 
Sampson “‘35.°’ 
Created to supply a New Demand. 
Sampson Trucks. Prices: $1150 to $5000. 
Strong as their name suggests. 
Gray Marine Motors—And other products. 











sistent with but a fair and reason- 
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abie profit. 











